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Halleys Comet 


brightens the skres once 


in Seventy Jive VCars 


But Every Day 


the earth 1s 
brightened 


Halley’s comet, with its millions of miles of tail, is sweeping into view in the evening sky on its 
seventy-five-year trip. Already astronomers have announced its appearance on time, and in April it 
will be visible to the naked eye. In May it approaches within a few million miles of the earth. It is 
named after Edmund Halley (1656-1742), who determined its orbit, a new and remarkable accomplish- 
ment for that time, risking his reputation with posterity by prophesying its return in seventy-five years. 
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That’s where the Victrola 
IS pre-eminent. 

You might be able to build a cabinet 
that outwardly would resemble a Victrola. 
You might even copy the inside construc- 
tion and details, if they were not pro- Victrola XII 5 
tected by patents. But there is no copy esuetashenas $1 2 
ing the superior Victrola tone-quality. 

That represents years of patient exper- 
iment—with various woods, with differ- 
ent proportions, with numerous vibratory 
surfaces—and it is simply astonishing 
how slight a variation in size, in shape, 
in position, produces discord instead of 
harmony. 

No, the Victrola tone can’t be equaled! 
Even though the eye could take in every 
detail of construction, there is still that 
same indescribable ‘‘something’’ which 
makes the Stradivarius supreme among 
violins, which gives to the Victrola such 
a wonderfully sweet, clear and mellow 


tone as was never known before. 

Hear the Victrola today at the nearest Victor deal- 
er’s. Ask him to play the great Trio from Faust, 
sung by Farrar, Caruso and Journet (95203). Then 
you'll realize the wonderful advance in quality of tone 
due to our improved process of making Victor 
Records. 

The new Victor catalogue lists more than 3000 selec- 
tions—both single- and double-faced records. ‘ Same 
quality—only difference is in price. Buy double-faced 


if the combination suits you. Victrola XVI 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. Q call all 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. Mahogany, $200. Circassian walnut, $250 





















Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 








New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


T he substitutor: “No, thank ‘you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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NGHIF Yoer WERE A KING 
#\FOR ONE MONTH 
(SWHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


4 \ What a world of fascination there 
of isin that thought! And what fas- 

X cination,too,in reading what someone 
A\\ else did with Azs one short month of 
LY, royal power! Alexis Delgrado, a 
4N young Parisian, with American blood 
Age (and “go”)in his veins, suddenly finds 
Apt himself on the throne of Kosnovia, in 











IMAGINE YOUR 


SS Ly 
OE ah AD LOUIS TRACY’S 


7 LATEST NOVEL - 


A Son of the Immortals 


It is a masterly piece of story telling, splendid in its thrill-compelling 
q swing, wherein climax treads always on the heels of climax; fine 
and high and wholesome in its love-interest, and altogether a delight to 
the lover of unusual, romantic situations and stirring adventures. A 
worthy successor to those phenomenally popular novels, Zhe Wings of 
the Morning, The Message, The Stowaway, etc. 


Illustrations by Get It of Any 
Bookseller Today 


Howard Chandler Christy | °y7!)b: sn presi: by 
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Edward J. Clode, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Less than $1.50 a volume, 
in easy payments of $2.00 a month, ||?! 
will buy the complete works of |p?” | 

GUY bE MAUPASSANT 


HE original American copyright edition of Maupas- 2 
sant’s complete works is within your reach. 
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Fill out ‘i \ 


and mail the coupon below, and we will send the seven- /= (|. \ 


you. 
month. 


VERY lover of literature will appreciate the consummate art of Maupas- f \ 
He has been ranked by Hamilton Wright Mabie as “thggfore- \ 
most master of the art of short-story writing in a group of writers who 
seemed to know instinctively the limitations and resources of a literary 
form which exacts the nicest perception and the surest skill.” 
are held up to the writers of today as models of logical analysis, selection, 


4 sant, 


development and construction. 


Maupassant wrote with the conviction that no phase of life 
of chronicling 


be so noble or so mean as to be unworthy 
human virtue or fault, 


This edition is unexpurgated, and with 
Maupassant’s realism added to the breadth of the 
French school it is literature that should be read 
only by people of mature mind; but to such it is 
an intensely interesting study of human nature. 


THE SEVENTEEN VOLUMES 

over §,500 pages and 327 masterpieces— 
studies, sketches of travel and adventure, tales of 
| tragedy and pathos—with thirty 
illustrations, Each volume measures 8x54 inches-— 
printed from large, readable, clear-cut type, on 
heavy eggshell-finished paper, with liberal margins, 
gold tops, and deckeled edges, ‘The set is bound in 
blue Vellum de Luxe cloth, has distinctive brown- 
and-gold labels, and is an ornament to any library, 


The Werner Company Akron, Ohio 


contain 


e, « omedy, 


teen volumes for your inspection, without a cent of cost to 4, y 
If you are satisfied, keep the books and pay $2.00 a _{/ | 

If not satisfied, return the books at our expense. AX | 

\ 


wisdom or folly, that did not possess its own 
peculiar psychological aspect, and therefore demanded analysis. 


His stories 





could j 


no groove of | 







The Werner Company, Akron, Ohio 


You may send me, charges prepaid, for examination, 
one set of the complete works of Guy de Maupassant 
in 17 volumes bound in blue Vellum de Luxe cloth. 
If satisfactory, I will remit you $2.00 at once and 
$2.00 a month for eleven months—$24.00 in all. 
If not satisfactory, I will advise you within ten 


days. 


Signed 





No. ___ Street 


City _ State 


Ains. 6-10, 
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LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


If vou will study advertising 
by mail with this school you 
bisa positively increase your 

1ine power. Ad writers re- 
ceive from $2 5 to $100 a week. Send for 
our beautiful prospectus; it tells you how Free 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, 51% ,f,'¢0 Irlag. Chicago 


OU CAN WRI : f STORY. Beginners 
learn so thorot our perfect method of train- 
$1 00—HOW TO ILLUSTRATE—$1 00 ing that many are able to sell their sto before tl 
e ° plete the eo a poet re emcgagy Pe Balt 
an i ‘ s their storie or rticulars. ! 
The most practical and thorough book on this subject ever published STORY Ww feerinas, Dept.'10,. Page Huilding, Mich. Ave, € 


Teach yourself the principles of drawing. 

Learn how and where to sell your work, the BE AN ILLUSTRATOR Learn to Draw. We will teach 
prices and salary you can command, and the you by anil tee © epg mage oy bnew 
names of publishers and business houses who pom hd gue cuicago 


buy work. Send for catalog. 


0h tig ctias ot hath Amerienn tod Bede citen of LEARN JEWELERS ENGRAVING. 


pen-work—quick and slow, zig-zag and hooked lines, A high s suaht thorough ly by mail. We 
cross-sketching, stippling and spatter work. For halftones, teach i mer ai rect engra ing ‘ha | <p an gain in ye arsof rigid appren 
clear wash and distemper water-color and oil painting. ticeshi aver. Send for our catalo 


























w € ny er 
MEDIUMS The e Engraving "School. “10 pos ‘Bldg. o9 Michigan Ave., Chicago, lil. 


We show you how to use pen, brush, pastel grease and 
corte crayon, carbon pencil. We tell you what materials 9 
to work on paper, canvas, bristol-board, etc.. the use of 
Ben Day machine chalk plate and silver-print. hat’s all we want to know. 

Now we will not vive you any grand prize— 


SPECIAL OFFER For $5.00 we offer the most or a lot of free stuff if you answer this ad 
complete set of water color Nor do we claim to make you rich ina week. 
studies and their accompanying instructions that has ever . ,, bert 3 secmeaih corteete develop your — 
is ‘rite g ’ 1c 4 artoonist, so you can ma 
been published. Write us about them. d money, send & copy of this picture with 6e 


BROWN PUBLISHING CO. ' BA) atte: 
918 Monolith Bldg., New York J, THE W.L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING, 
381 Kingmoore ‘Bladg., Cleveland, 0. 
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BEAUTIFUL 


MANHATTAN BEACH 


The ideal summer resort for business men and their families, com- 
bining as it does the pleasures of the seashore with the accessibility of 
New York city hotels to the business and amusement centres, 


AMERICA’S LEADING SEASHORE HOTELS 


European Plan 


ORIENTAL HOTEL yok sumone ona 


New York’s Ideal Out Opens June 25th : 
oi ese Rasteusents §=E GREAVES, Mgr. (of Florida East Coast) Comeerts and Musical 
Y. Office, 243-5th Ave. Festivals 


Complete MANHATTAN BEAGH HOTEL 


Accommodations for Opens about June 11th 
- Motor Tourists - ALFRED S, AMER, Mgr. (of Waldorf-Astoria). 








Superb Surf Bathing 
. Y. Office, Astor Court, op. Waldorf-Astoria 
SEND FOR FOLDER 























MAUPASSANT 


Only $3.89; 8 Vols. 


Size 4 1-2 x@ inches. Illustrated 
226 COMPLETE STORIES AnD 


PEARSON’S vex 


YEAR 


THE BEST BOOK VALUE 
EVER OFFERED 


You send simply $1.00, as good faith, and we will ship, 
EXPRESS PREPAID. with special privilege of examination, $2 
collect. If not satisfied, your $1.00 refunded an i 
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Places in our hands the World-Famed Publication| 


Ridpath’s 
History of the World 


9 massive volumes, 4,000 double-column pages, 
2,000 superb SkeuaretGanmen latest edition — to 

date, benuti fully bound in half-morocco. e are 
selling the remaining sets Brand New at even 


LESS than DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 





asked. Foreign orders 50 cents extra. 
FFRENCH authors have written many lively tales which, 
because of false conventional modesty, have been, 
until recent translations, unknown to those who read only 
English. Prudish modesty and unfair prejudice have de 
prived us of the merriest and liveliest tales ever written. 
Maupassant was the one man in France who could write 
truly the realistic scenes of REAL PARISIAN LIFE so 
fascinatingly as to rivet your attention. 
“ THE REAL DOINGS OF LIFE —is what Guy de Maupassant 
always gives us. His dramatic instinct. his situations and his 
climaxes are overwhelming. He always fixes upon the one 
thing of most human-soul interest and makes it as vivid as 
any stage scene. These absorbing stories should be in every 
library —tates of travel, eats adventure, comedy, pathos 
and tragedy, love and ri 
“ EIGHT BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES of the Most Fascinating 
Reading in the Worid. Contain over 2,500 pages, more than 
300 pages to the volume, printed from new 10-point type. on 
pure white paper. Pages are wide, illustrated, bound in de luxe 
art cloth, backs and sides stamped with an ornamental design. 


Advertising Edition. Write at once. 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, 526 E. 24th St. , New York City 











Connected with 
Mr. Charles 
Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre 
and Companies. 
Franklin H. Sargent, 


President 


| DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 





For catalogue and information, apply to 


THE SECRETARY, ROOM 156, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK | 
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The ol oldest a and best school. Instruction by mail 

adapted toeveryone. Recognized by courts and 

educators, Experienced and competent instruct- 
rs. Takes spare time only. Three courses— 

Preparatory, Business, College. Prepares for 

practice. Will better your con- 

dition and prospects in business. 


bhecealliniand § Majestio. Srleely SEG Detroit, Mich. 


ord Business Book Been 
send us a postal and ask for our tree illustrated 9,059- 
iness Booklet which tells how priceless Business Ex- 
» Squeezed from the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy busi- 
may be made yours—yours to boost your salary, to 
ise your profits. This free booklet deals with 
How to manage a business 
How to seil goods 
—How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
—How to collect money 
— How to stop cost leaks 
— How to train and handle men 
—How to get and hold a position 
—How to advertise a business 
How to devise office me:hods 
ending for this free book involves you in no ubligation, yet it may be the 
eans of starting you on a broader career. Surely you will not deny your- 
f this privilege, when it involves only the Fiske - Pa postal—a penny?! 
vy say **Send on vour 9.059-word Booklet."* Send 
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SYSTEM, Dept. 25-5, 151-153 W we Avene. Chicago 





We will name our price only in direct letters to those 
sending us the Coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, 
write name and address es and mail to us 
now before you forget it. e pages are free. 

IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of 
history, long before the pyramids of Egypt 
were built; down through the romantic, troubled 
times of Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria’s mag- 
nificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and luxury; of 
Greek and Roman splendor; of Mohammedan 
culture and refinement; of French elegance and 

British power; of American patriotism and re- 
ligious freedom, to the dawn of yesterday. 
RRIPPATH throws the mantle of personality over the 

old heroes of history. Alexander is there—patriot, 
warrior, statesman, diplomat—crowning the glory of Gre- 
cian history. Xerxes, from his mountain platform, sees 

Themistocles smash his Persian fleet of over a thousand 
sail and help to mold the language in which this para- 
graph is written. Napoleon fights Waterloo again under 
your very eyes, and reels before’ the iron fact that at 
ast the end of his gilded dream had come. 

Washington i is there, “foursquare to all the 
winds,” grave, thoughtful, clear-seeing 
over the hez ids of his fellow countrymen, 

and on into another century, the most 
colossal world figure of his time. 

IDPATH covers every race, 
every nation, every time, 
and holds you spellbound by 
yonderful eloquence, 
ore interesting, 
n ispiring 
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Could They 
Keep the ie 


2 PRUDENTIAL 
Home e STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 





They could, 


if you will arrange now 
to have your wife re- 
ceive, after your death, a 
Regular 
Monthly Income 
as long as she lives. 


The Prudential 


Monthly Income Policy 


ae provides a fixed, guaranteed, monthly income for your wife and 
= ary family. The strength of The Prudential is back of this plan. 


cost . 
awe Before you are an hour older, write us about The Prudential Monthly Income Policy, 
or 


a moath income, 
“SSS. The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Address _— . Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
Occupation JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


My age is 








Beneficiary’s age__ Dept. _¢ q 








The Prudential Monthly Income Policy is the widow's policy, the home policy, the 
family policy, and if everything else should fail, it comes to the rescue and gives to the 
widow a never-failing source of support. No plan for the support and’ protection of the 
widow, the daughter, the son, or other dependent has ever been devised, that is so 
perfect i in all its features. Fill out coupon and 1 mail now. 
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CHAPTER I. 
| PRETTY girl, look- 
| ing very cool and at 
tractive in a white 
muslin gown, de- 
scended from the ve- 
randa of the little 
Lake View Hotel, 
and directed her steps 
toward two distant maples, under 
which her hammock was slung, her way 
leading across a lawn yellow with dan- 
delions. Only once she paused—to scan 
the lake, and to gaze wistfully at its 
island, colored blue by the haze 

1 June afternoon. 

She carried a white parasol, and a 

k bound in green buckram; she 
no hat. In the sun, her hair 
have rivaled the dandelions, it 
was so deliciously and naturally yel 
low; and her eyes were as blue as the 
distant island, where, at that very mo- 
ment, a picnic party from the hotel was 
doing its best to divide itself into frac- 
tions, each fraction containing an in- 
terested and interesting member of an 
Opposite sex. 

On the island, alas, save in one or 
two cases, the problem remained a 
problem, for the picnic party was sadly 
men. So, if the girl had 
gone to the picnic, instead of remain 
ing at the hotel with her Aunt Harriet, 
perhaps by this time she would have 





would 


lacking in 


been looking wistfully across the lake 
to the deserted hotel. Still, one always 
fancies one will have a pleasant time at 
a picnic, and grows surer of it as the 
day advances—that is, when one stays 
away. So the girl felt just the least bit 
lonely and unhappy, even though she 
cared not a cent for any individual 
member of the picnic party. 

“T couldn’t have gone, anyway,” she 
said to herself. “That train being so 
early made it quite impossible.” Whtch 
might leadl one to infer that she ex- 
pected a friend, or some one, at least, 
by a certain train, 

She was not really disconsolate, how- 
carried in her hand an 

She sure it was 


ever, for 
exciting j 
exciting, for she had already read the 
last chapter, and it had ended most 
dramatically. Then, too, her hammock 
was most comfortable. Indeed, it was 
her own particular hammock which she 
had brought with her from New York. 

Therefore, when she approached the 
two maples, with every prospect of a 
peaceful afternoon, she was, naturally, 
surprised, and a little indignant, to find 
her hammock occupied by a young 
man; rather a handsome young man, 
to be sure, but also an interloping, vex 
atious young man, who must be shown 
his place, must be taught that he could 
not, with impunity, fall asleep in ham 
mocks that belonged exclusively to 


was 
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pretty, attractive young ladies. For 
there could be no doubting it; the 
young man was fast asleep. 

Perhaps if the girl had known him, 
she would have liked him, for Morton 
Prince was most likable. But she did 
not know him; she was ignorant that 
his name was Morton Prince. Indeed, 
she was aware of but three things; a 
young man was asleep in her hammock, 
she wanted her hammock, she meant to 
have it. 

To accomplish her design, it was ob- 
viously necessary to awaken the young 
man. It might be that a cough would 
awaken him? 

She coughed. 

But Morton Prince slept through a 
whole series of coughs, whereat she 
eyed him reproachfully, then blushed a 
little as it occurred to her that, in a 
story book, he would be the only man 
in the world. And the only man in 
the world was always awakened, in 
story books, with But she wanted 
her hammock. 

Dropping both parasol and book, she 
grasped the rope supporting the ham- 
mock, and gave it a violent shake, caus- 
ing Mr. Prince to stir uneasily. But 
he did not open his eyes. 

Again the hammock was shaken, this 
time with better success. 

“Where the deuce am I?” murmured 
Mr. Prince, rubbing his eyes. 

“You’re in my hammock.” 

“Good old hammock,” said Mr. 
Prince, preparing to take another nap. 

“You mustn't go to sleep again! I 
say you mustn't!” 

“Why not?’ demanded Mr. Prince, 
sitting up suddenly, 

“Because it’s my hammock, and I 
want it.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Prince. ‘Your ham- 
mock, is it? By Jove, your hammock, 
of course!” he added, rising hastily. 
“I’m sure I beg your pardon. I’m 
only half awake, you see.” 

“Yes, I see,” the girl replied coldly. 

Mr. Morton Prince smiled disarm- 
ingly. “I was dead tired, and | didn’t 
know it was a private hammock. I 
only arrived an hour ago,” he ex- 
plained. “It seems to be pleasant here,” 





he continued, by way of making con- 
versation, 

“No doubt some people find it pleas- 
ant,” said the girl. “Good afternoon.” 

“I say!” exclaimed Mr. Prince. “I 
hope you’re not offended with me.” 

“Why should I be?” 

“IT don’t know. But, somehow, I feel 
that you are.” 

“Really, [I’m not.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“I’m not so sure as I was,when I said 
I wasn’t.” 

“Perhaps I’d better go. But I hate 
to go with this misunderstanding be- 
tween us.” 

The girl eyed him disapprovingly, 
then stooped to pick up her book, 

“Let me,” said Mr. Prince, making 
a hasty dive. 

As he placed the book in her hands, 
the girl’s face brightened. “You say 
you arrived an hour ago?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Prince, greatly re- 
lieved to find his dismissal temporar- 
ily postponed. “Yes, an hour ago.” 

“But there is no train at that time.” 

“Il came in a motor car.” 

“Oh!” 

“Started from New York at five this 
morning. Not a bad record.” 

“You must have been in a hurry.” 

“I’m always in a hurry.” 

“How stupid of me!” exclaimed the 
girl. “You needn’t say another word; 
I know now who you are. You see, | 
expected you on the four o'clock 
train.” 

“Er—yes,” said Mr. Prince, vaguely 
troubled, “quite so. The four o’clock 
train.” 

“But, of course, time is money in 
your profession.” 

“Oh, rather!” agreed Mr. Prince. 

“I think it was clever of me to know 
you.” 

“You didn’t, at first.” 

“Well, you see you are rather young 
looking. I presume you’re a subordi- 
nate.” 

“I’m not a subordinate,” declared 
Mr. Prince, with conviction. ‘That is, 
I may be this minute. But just you 
wait.” 
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“Then you are the head of the 
agency ?” 

Mr. Prince looked puzzled, then 
squared his shoulders impressively. 
“You've guessed it,” he said. 

“That simplifies matters. I feel, now, 
I can tell you everything.” 

“Yes, everything,” said Mr. Prince. 
“That’s what I want to know—every- 
thing.” ; 

“[ hardly know where to begin,” 
said the girl, seating herself in the 
hammock, and regarding the tips of 
her fingers. 

“You might begin at the beginning,” 
suggested Mr. Prince. 

“That wouldn’t be logical,” said the 
girl. 

“Why not?” 

“Is it logical for a woman to be log- 
ical ?” 

“But you’re a mere child,” he ob- 
jected. 


“T’m not. I’m twenty.” 


“And I’m twenty-eight.” 
“A girl is older at twenty than a boy 


at twenty-eight.” 

“Than a man at twenty-eight,” cor- 
rected Mr. Prince. 

“You are awfully boyish to hold such 
a responsible position,” said the girl. 

“If I were not successful, would I 
be here?” he demanded. 

“Since you are here, wouldn’t it be 
more business-like to—to be business- 
like ?” 

“IT am waiting to hear why you sent 
for me,” said Mr. Prince, adopting 
what he deemed to be a professional 
manner, 

“But I thought you knew. 
the telegram , 

“Your telegram was most vague,” 
said Mr. Prince. 

“Didn’t it tell 
services ?” 

“That’s why I’m here.” 

“Come to think of it, I don’t believe 
it did tell you why I needed your serv- 
ices. 

“That’s just it,” said Mr. Prince. “I 
came, hoping to be of service to you, 
but entirely ignorant as to the reason 
why my services were needed.” 


Surely 


you I needed your 


“Can’t you guess?” 

“Of course I can guess.” 

“Then guess.” 

“That would be hardly professional.” 

“No, I suppose not. Still, when one 
sends for a detective y 

“A detective?” exclaimed Mr. Prince, 
taken quite off his guard by the unex- 
pectedness of it all. 

“Yes, a detective. 
tective, aren’t you?” 

“She asks me if I’m a detective,” he 
said, appealing to the universe at large. 

“Well, are you, or aren’t you?” 

“Did you never hear of Morton 
Prince?” 

“T never did.” 

“Or of Red Fennessy, or of Anar- 
chist Toe, or of—of - 

“Go on,” said the girl. 

“Red Fennessy is now serving fif- 
teen years in jail for the Westchester 
bank robbery; Anarchist Joe is doing 
a life sentence for the Baltimore bomb 
outrage. And who put them there?” 

“I give it up,” said the girl. 

“T put them there.” 

“And is Morton Prince in jail, too.” 

“No. Morton Prince is not in jail. 
It is Morton Prince you see before you. 
I am Morton Prince.” 

“Not really?” 

“Just as sure as I’m standing here.” 

“T never dreamed the agency would 
send such a famous detective.” 

“Tt would naturally send you the best 
it had,’”’ Mr. Prince explained modest 
ly. “Ff you will be so good as to tell 
me why my services are needed.” 

“It is on a very delicate matter,” 
said the girl. 

“Ah, I see; a case in which caution 
and diplomacy are required.” 

“Oh, lots of caution, and no end of 
diplomacy ! Do you think you can 
manage it, Mr. Prince?” 

“I’m sure of it.” 

“If you are tired standing, you may 
sit down.” 

“Thank 
Prince, seating 
position which, 
he was to occupy for 
come. 


You are a de- 


you so much,” said Mr. 
himself at her feet, a 
figuratively, of course, 
some time to 
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CHAPTER II. 


The girl, evidently at a loss where 
to begin her narrative, bestowed a_ ten- 
tative glance on Detective Prince, who 
sat silent, regarding her with trustful 
and appreciative eyes; she gazed, for 
a moment, at the sky. Naturally, one 
would hesitate to declare that she 
found in the color of the sky an answer 
to some vexing question. But it is said 
we are strangely influenced by colors, 
and the sky was wonderfully blue that 
afternoon. At all events, when her 
gaze left the sky, to rest once more 
on the approving Mr. Prince, she 
seemed to have acquired the informa- 
tion, confidence, or whatever it was she 
had been seeking. 

“I am ready now,” she said. 

“Do you mind if I smoke?” asked 
Mr. Prince. “I can think better when 
I smoke.” 

“T hope you don’t use morphine,” 
said the girl. 

“I’m a bit too modern for that. Why, 
I don’t even use a magnifying glass!” 

“IT suppose modern methods are 
more—more modern.” 

“Oh, rather!” said Mr. Prince. 

“Still, I presume you disguise your- 
self occasionally.” 

“That isn’t necessary. Of course we 
occasionally disguise our true feelings,” 
he explained. 

As this statement was accompanied 
by a look of undisguised admiration, 
the girl had little reason for supposing 
this to be one of the occasions to which 
Detective Prince referred. 

“T doubt if you ever have any feel- 
ings to disguise,” she said. 

“Oh, I say!” protested Mr. Prince. 

“Of course, to me, you are a mere 
machine, possessing a coldly analytical 
mind, and no heart.” 

“Detectives often have hearts.” 

“Before they become detectives, per- 
haps.” 

“There is something in that.” 

“Then you'll admit that all detectives 
are heartless.” 

“T’'ll admit I lost my heart when I 
became a detective,” Mr. Prince replied 
evasively. 


“Perhaps it would be better if you 
were to smoke,” said the girl. 

Detective Prince drew a gold case 
from his pocket, and selected a ciga- 
rette. 

“This is great!” he said. 

“Does it really affect your mind?” 
asked the girl. 

“Oh, rather!” said Mr. Prince. “I 
see things much more clearly through 
smoke.” 

“T suppose I'd better tell you all 
about the robbery,” said the girl. 

“A robbery? Good! Go on.” 

“It promises to be a very difficult 
case.” 

“It might be for some,” said Mr. 
Prince, “but I’m no end of a dab at 
finding things; been doing it ever 
since I was a youngster.” 

“How very curious!” 

“Not at all. Did you ever play But- 
ton, button, who’s got the button?” 

“Yes, but Z 

“That’s the way it began. I always 
knew where the button was. And then 
there’s that silly game with a dollar, 
where you hold hands under a table.” 

ei have never played it,” said the 
girl. 

“What, never played Up Jenkins?” 

“Never !” . 

“Of course I’ve only played it with 
men,” said Mr. Prince, “but I could 
generally tell where the dollar was 
without half trying. It has always been 
so,” he added vaguely. 

“Aren’t we losing time?” asked the 
girl, - 

“Tm not,” replied Mr. Prince. 

“Supposing you had been robbed of a 
sapphire bracelet ?” 

“That’s different,” he admitted. “Did 
the robbery take place here?” 

“Where else?” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Prince, producing a 
gold pencil and a check book, “a sap- 
phire bracelet, you say. Sapphires are 
blue, aren’t they ?” 

“Generally.” 

“T think blue would be awfully be- 
coming to you. Go on.” 

“Wouldn't it be more professional 
of you to ask me questions?” 

“Tt would be,” said Mr. Prince, “but 
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I thought best to adopt a different 
method in your case.” 

“Why ?” 

“One has to ask rather—er—inti- 
mate questions.” 

“Oh!” 

“Still, perhaps it would be better.” 

“What a horrid profession !” 

“T’'ll admit it has a disagreeable side. 
But there are certain pleasant features ; 
one meets so many charming people.” 

“Criminals may be interesting, but I 
should hardly call them charming,” said 
the girl. “ 

“I was thinking of my clients.” 

“I suppose charming people 
robbed occasionally.” 

“Yes, indeed! If that weren’t so, I 
wouldn’t he 

“Wouldn’t be what?” 

“Wouldn’t be a detective,” said Mr. 
Prince. 

“I can’t afford to pay you a large 
sum if you are successful in finding 
the bracelet,” said the girl. 

“We never receive large fees, ex- 
cept from banks and corporations. Of 
course, you pay me nothing if I fail.” 

“And if you succeed?” 

“Six. dollars.” 

“But that’s a ridiculous price!” 

“Four dollars, then.” 

“T mean it’s absurdly cheap.” 

“We detectives look on private cases, 
such as yours, as a diversion,” said 
Mr. Prince. “It’s restful, after track- 
ing people through subways, and chas- 
ing them in hansoms, and all that sort 
of thing. I say, are you fond of sail- 
ing?” 

“I’m mad about it.” 

“I’ve a sloop yacht that’s a regular 
hummer ; raced it to the Bermudas last 
year.” 

“I didn’t know detectives were 
yachtsmen,” said the girl. : 

“I was chasing a criminal,” said Mr. 
Prince. “But he arrived first, and took 
refuge under the British flag.” 

“Goodness !” 

“I got him, though I kidnapped him, 
you know. He was an awful rascal.” 

“I should think a little case like mine 
would seem stupid, after that.” 


are 


” 


“Not at all. Let’s see, where were 
we, anyway ?” 

“We hadn’t got very far.” 

“But I feel that we’re progressing,” 
said Mr. Prince, looking at her hope- 
fully. 

“Of course you see much that is hid- 
den from me,” said the girl. 

Detective Prince now wrote two 
words on the back of a blank check. 

“I’m making a note of something,” 
he explained. “I say, are there two 
‘p's’ in sapphire?” 

ei Why, I’m not sure.” 

“It looks awfully queer with only 
one. 

“If it looks queer, 
right,”’ said the girl. 

“I’m glad you can’t spell,” said Mr. 
Prince. “I hate people who know 
everything.” 

“T admire them.” 

“Detectives know a great deal about 
certain things,” said Mr. Prince. “You 
ought to see me play polo.” 

“Polo?” 

“IT used to be a mounted policeman 
before I became a detective, you know, 
and I’ve never lost my fondness for 
horses.” 

“But isn’t polo an expensive game?” 

“We detectives make a thundering 
lot of money. I’m thinking of retiring 
soon.” 

“T suppose it is a strain.” 

“It’s beginning to be an awful 
strain,” said Mr. Prince. “I shouldn’t 
wonder if this were to be my last case.” 

“You will probably marry some nice, 
reformed criminal, and settle down,” 
said the girl. 

“I shall do nothing of the sort.” 

“Perhaps bachelors are happier.” 

“They're not,” said Mr. Prince. 

“T hope you’re not thinking of marry- 
ing above your station,” said the girl. 

“A detective is as good as anybody,” 
declared Mr. Prince. 

“Aren’t we becoming a_ bit 
sonal.” 

“By Jove! We are, aren’t we?” 

“It’s always a mistake to become per- 
sonal,” 

“One has to in my profession. 


it’s probably 


per- 


It’s 
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the personal note that leads to clues, 
you know.” 

“But you haven’t done a thing to- 
ward finding the sapphire bracelet.” 

“I’ve been leading up to it. A de- 
tective’s first duty is to become ac- 
quainted with his client, and to inspire 
her with confidence, and all that sort of 
thing.” 

“T can’t say you’ve been altogether 
successful,” 

“That,” said Mr. Prince, “is because 
you haven’t yet become acquainted with 
me.” 

“T doubt if any one could ever really 
become acquainted with a detective,” 
said the girl; “they’re so suspicious, 
and relentless, and cynical.” 

“Oh, I say,” exclaimed Mr. Prince, 
“I’m not cynical!” 

“Then you still retain a little faith in 
mankind ?” 

“A little.” 

“And you are not entirely cynical?” 

“Er—not entirely.” 

“T don’t understand it,” said the girl. 

“Well, you see, I’ve always dealt 
with the better class of criminals— 
bank presidents and railroad officials, 
you know.” 

“Was Red Fennessy a bank presi- 
dent ?” 

“That was before I reached the top 
of the ladder,” Mr. Prince replied un 
easily. “What about that sapphire 
bracelet, anyway? You couldn’t have 
mislaid it, could you?” 

“That would have been impossible.” 

“It’s easy to mislay things.” 

“T couldn’t have mislaid that brace- 
let. I’m sure of it.” 

“Then some one 
it,” said Mr. Prince. 
see it last?” 

“Yesterday evening.” 

“Before or after dinner ?” 

‘Before dinner.” 

“It might have been a bellboy.” 

“There aren’t any.” 

“Or a chambermaid.” 

“I’m sure it wasn’t.” 

“Rather a difficult problem,” said 
Mr. Prince, wrinkling his forehead. 

“It wasn’t in my room when I went 


must have stolen 
“When did you 


upstairs, after dinner,” the girl volun- 
teered. 

“By Jove! Then it must have been 
a guest who took it.” 

“I'd hate to think so.” 

“I—I really ought to see the room,” 
said Mr. Prince. 

“You can see it to-morrow,” said the 
girl. “It’s the one in the corner, on 
the second floor. Yes, the one with 
open shutters.” 

Mr. Prince favored the window indi- 
cated with a glance, then turned once 
more to the girl. 

“T have a theory,” he said. 

“What, so soon?” 

“It came to me all of a sudden. 
That’s the way things usually come to 
me. 

“After a series of 
doubt.” 

“Rather! I’ve been deducing right 
along, ever since I met you.” 

“And your theory?” 

“That,” said Mr. Prince, “is a se- 
cret.” 

“I presume it would be hardly pro- 
fessional to tell me, but I’m dying to 
know.” 

“You'd be surprised if I were to tell 
you—uncommonly surprised.” 

“T like surprises.” 

“No,” said Mr. Prince firmly, “it 
would never do. Can you describe the 
bracelet so that I’d know it if I saw 
it?” 

“Let me see,” said the girl. 

“Not too fast,” cautioned Mr. Prince, 
preparing to make notes. 

“T should say it contained nine or ten 
sapphires.” 

“Big ones ?” 

“Beauties! And it wasn’t a clasp 
bracelet; it was one of the kind you 
slip over your hand.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Mr. Prince. 

“And there was a little ribbon of 
diamonds running in and out between 
the sapphires.” 

“T don’t think I understand.” 

“You'd understand in a moment if 
you saw it,” said the girl, “And it 
was chased.” 

“T think pearls are more chaste,” said 
Mr. Prince. “Do you care for pearls?” 


deductions, no 


. 
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“Do you really believe you'll be able 
to find the bracelet ?”” asked the girl. 

“T’m sure I'll find it.” 

“If you'll excuse me, I think I'll go 
in now,” said the girl. 

“There are lots of questions I haven’t 
asked you,” objected Mr. Prince. “Be- 
sides, the hotel is deserted—everybody’s 
gone to a picnic.” 

“My aunt didn’t go to the picnic. 
There she is, on the veranda.” 

The girl rose from the hammock ; 
Mr. Prince sprang to his feet. 

“T must see you again, soon,” he 
said. 

“Is it necessary? 

“Absolutely !” 

“Perhaps if you were to be at the 
boathouse, at five 

“T’ll be there,” said Mr. Prince. 

“You mustn’t count on seeing me.” 

“But you'll come if you can?” 

“Yes, if I can. Good afternoon.” 

Mr. Prince watched the girl as she 
retreated across the lawn; she was 
wonderfully graceful, he thought. And 
3y Jove, she had gone off with- 
out her book! He picked it up, almost 
tenderly, then settled himself in the 
hammock. 

“TI forgot to ask her if I might, but 
I’m sure she wouldn’t mind,” he said to 
himself.. “I'll stay here till half-past 
four, and then I’ll look about for that 
boathouse. I’ve got myself into no 
end of a mess, I fancy. But 


she’s— 
->s SsO— 


Mr. Prince gazed dreamily at the 


CHAPTER III. 

When Mr, Prince had left New York 
in his motor car at five o’clock that 
morning, it had been with the intention 
of dining at the Kenwood Country 
Club, which lay some twenty odd miles 
beyond the littlhe Lake View Hotel 
where he now was. Of course, it was 
still possible for him to dine there, even 
if he kept his appointment at the boat- 
house, an appointment he had not the 
slightest intention of missing. That he 
should play in the golf tournament, to 
be held on the Kenwood links next day, 
was, however, just the least bit doubt- 


ful. He could manage it by making 
an early start in the morning. But so 
much depended on his interview with 
the girl. 

He wondered if she had suspected he 
was not a detective. He had been 
rather clever in his deceit, he thought. 
Still, he mustn’t underestimate her in- 
telligence; that would be a grave mis- 
take. He was sure he hadn't under- 
estimated her charm. She was the most 
charming creature it had ever been his 
good fortune to meet. It was, more- 
over, quite too bad that their meeting 
should have been the result of a mis- 
understanding on her part. 

Great Scott! Suppose a man should 
arrive on the four o'clock train! And 
suppose he were a detective! Mr. 
Prince knew vaguely that there were 
laws—unpleasant laws—applying to cit- 
izens who passed themselves off as po- 
lice officers. And what were detectives 
but glorified policemen? 

“I may have got myself into no end 
of a scrape,” he thought, a trifle rue- 
fully. 

Still, it was very probable that no 
detective would arrive by the four 
o'clock train. Besides, he wouldn't 
have missed meeting’ the girl for any- 
thing—not for a year in State’s prison. 
Not for two years, by George! 

This sincere, if misguided; declara- 
tion tended to restore his confidence 
amazinely. Looking at his watch, he 
saw it was now but half-past three; a 
half hour yet to dream of the girl be 
fore the fateful four o’clock train should 
arrive. She was so pretty, and her 
smile so adorable; the hint of mischief 
in her eyes was truly enchanting; he 
was her slave, her willing slave, and 
he would follow her Not openly, 
of course, for that would give offense. 
But he’d follow her, and be near her 
always till—till—— Just what Mr. 
Prince resolved, only the sandman 
knew, for Mr. Prince was once more 
fast asleep. 

Let it be said in his defense, if sleep 
need a defense, that Mr. Prince had 
gone to bed late the night before; also, 
he had risen at five, and, acting as his 
own chauffeur, had driven a long dis- 
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tance. Then, too, the hammock was 
most comfortable. 

The shadows lengthened, creeping 
eastward; a faint whistle announced 
the approach of the four o'clock train; 
ten minutes later, a shabby omnibus, 
drawn by two dejected-looking horses, 
drew up before the hotel. And _ still 
Mr. Prince slept. 

That he should be awakened twice 
in ‘one afternoon, and each time by a 
girl, seems strange, indeed. But the 
arm of coincidence is long, and _ its 
powers elastic, to be stretched as easily 
as one stretches the truth. Which ac- 
counts, perhaps, for the fact that it 
was a firm young hand on his shoul- 
der that now summoned Mr. Prince 
from Slumberland. 

He obeyed the summons slowly and 
sleepily—so slowly that the girl grew a 
little impatient. 

“You've got to wake up,” she said. 

“Why ?” demanded Mr. Prince, open- 
ing his eyes. 

“Because I want the hammock.” 

Mr. Prince looked hurt. 

“I’m in a hurry,” said the girl, who 
was evidently a servant. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Prince, rising to his 
feet. “Here, I'll help you.” 

Slipping the hooks from their sup- 
porting ropes, he rolled the hammock 
into a neat bundle. “Is the four o'clock 
train in yet?’ he asked. 

“The bus arrived five minutes ago.” 

“Any passengers ?” 

“Only one—a man.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Prince. 

The girl now picked up the hammock 
and started toward the hotel, Mr. 
Prince gazing after her with troubled 
eyes. 

“That explains it,” he said to him- 
self, “the man who came in the bus 
must have been a detective. Or else, 
why the deuce did she send a chamber- 
maid for her hammock ?” 

Perhaps it was her method of dis- 
missing him from the case. He must 
remember, however, that she may not 
have known he was occupying her 
hammock. Perhaps he had but wit- 
nessed a daily occurrence? Perhaps 
the hammock was removed to the hotel 


every afternoon at four? Perhaps he 
had been awakened by the chamber- 
maid simply because his presence in the 
hammock had prevented her from fol- 
lowing an established custom? Here 
was a whole series of plausible conjec- 
tures. Besides, it was silly to’ take 
other than a hopeful view of things. 

Yet it wasn’t so easy to be optimistic 
where one’s affections were engaged. 
And certainly his affections were en- 
gaged. Oh, rather! His meeting with 
the girl meant far more to him than a 
pleasant incident of an idle afternoon. 
It was an event—a big, breathless, be- 
wildering event. It was dashed roman- 
tic, too. Mr. Prince was agreeably 
surprised to find there was so much 
romance left in the world. 

And to think he had quitted New 
York that morning with no other idea 
than to reach the Kenwood Club by 
dinner time, and to drive a piffling golf 
ball a little farther, to approach a little 
better, and to putt a little truer than 
the next man, on the morrow. And 
here he was, acting quite like a hero in 
a story book. True, he had told more 
lies than lovers usually tell in story 
books. Which proved, by George, 
that truth was stranger than fiction! 

But they would be difficult to ex- 
plain, those lies. That is, they might 
be. It would make a great difference 
if his theory concerning the disappear- 
ance of the bracelet proved correct. It 
wasn’t exactly a theory, either; it was 
little more than an impression. Yet 
Mr. Prince couldn’t help suspecting 
that the girl had not been robbed of a 
sapphire bracelet. 

Still, she might have been robbed. 
And she might have been expecting a 
detective by the four o’chock train. If 
this were true, it would mean, of 
course, that the single passenger in the 
hotel bus had been a detective. By 
Jove! She might be consulting him this 
very minute! 

Mr. Prince’s eye now encountered 
the book bound in green buckram, 
which lay on the grass, not far away, 
the encounter resulting in the book be- 
ing transferred to his pocket. Although 
not particularly important in itself, the 
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fact of having it in his pocket com- 
forted him. 

“It will, at least, give me an oppor- 
tunity to speak to her again,’ he said 
to himself, “even if she doesn’t keep her 
appointment at the boathouse.” 


The clerk of the Lake View Hotel, 
a brisk, business-like young man, pos- 
sessing a mop of curly brown hair, and 
wearing a wonderful green tie, was 
making out bills. He had just decided 
that six days, at three dollars and a 
half a day, plus extra charges for 
trunks, and bus fare, came to twenty- 
two dollars and twenty-five cents, when 
Mr. Prince approached the counter be- 
hind which he sat, and reached for the 
hotel register. 

“Pleasant day,” observed the clerk, 
nodding affably. “Will you stop with 
us to-night?” 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” said Mr. 
Prince, studying the last entry on the 
register. 


“Can give you a good room, with a 
bath,” volunteered the clerk. 

“Tl take it.” 

“Can’t show it to you yet.” 

“Any time before dinner will do.” 

“Six o'clock, then.” 

“That will do nicely.” 


“Te automobile 
washed 

“T think not, thanks. 
boathouse from here?” 

“You go past the barn, then turn to 
your right,” said the clerk. “If you 
want to go for a row, just help your- 
self to anything you see.” 

“Any sailboats ?” 

“Two. But they’re both over to the 
island to-day. You can have one to- 
morrow.” 

“Perhaps I'll want one to-morrow,” 
said Mr. Prince. 

“Gee, but it must be great to travel 
around like that in an automobile!” 
thought the clerk, 

“By Jove, it would be great if I 
could take her for a sail to-morrow!” 
thought Mr. Prince. “Of course I’d 
have to ask her aunt, too. I wonder 
what she’s like! That chap who regis- 


you want your 


Where is the 


tered last might be a _ detective, 
though.” 

“Dave Warner, N. Y.” The name 
wasn’t at all reassuring; nor was the 
city he had given as his place of resi- 
dence. Still, one needn’t borrow trou- 
ble. Besides, the boathouse was the 
real test; if she came to the boathouse, 
all was well. Having reached this de- 
cision, Mr. Prince left the hotel, and, 
following the directions given him by 
the clerk, soon came to a fringe of wil- 
lows. Beyond this, he discovered a lit- 
tle pavilion, and a primitive landing, 
to which several rowboats were 
moored. 

Mr. Prince inspected the boats care- 
fully. He tried to think of some 
plausible excuse that would permit of 
his taking the girl for a row. He 
could think of none. But there was 
no harm in holding the boats in mind. 
Chance, or Fate—Mr. Prince was 
strongly inclined to believe it was Fate 
—had been most generous to him that 
afternoon. Very well, he would leave 
it to Fate, then. Only he would keep 
his eyes open, and be ready to act 
promptly if opportunity offered. In 
the meantime, he would sit on a bench 
in the little pavilion, and take a peep 
into the book he carried in his pocket. 

From where he stood, Mr. Prince 
could see but part of the interior of 
the pavilion he now approached; he 
was, therefore, quite unprepared to find 
it occupied—occupied by a man. ‘The 
man in question, tall, dark, and power- 
fully built, wore checked clothes and a 
black mustache; a resplendent diamond 
flashed from the little finger of his left 
hand. Seeing Mr. Prince, he laid aside 
the newspaper he had been reading, and 
eyed him keenly. 

“T think,” he said, “you are the man 
[ want to talk to.” 

Mr. Prince started guiltily. “I don’t 
believe I—er—quite understand,” he 
faltered. 

“My name is Dave Warner,” said the 
man. 

Mr. Prince managed a sickly smile. 
“I’m sorry, Mr. Warner, but I have no 
time to spare. I—I was just going 
back to the hotel.” 
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“In that case, I’ll go with you,” said 
Mr. Warner. 

“Trapped!” muttered Mr. Prince. 

“T didn’t catch that,” said Mr. War- 
ner. 

“It was nothing,” said Mr. Prince. 
“T was just—er—wondering what you 
—er—wanted.” 

“A little matter of business,” Mr. 
Warner explained. “You hail from 
New York City, don’t you?” 

“Y—es,” admitted Mr. Prince. 

“Thought so. There’s something 
about New Yorkers—— I’m one, my- 
self. Besides, your chug wagon wears 
a New York number.” 

“There’s no use lying to a real de- 
tective,” thought Mr. Prince. “I’m 
glad I didn’t attempt to deceive him.” 

“Do you know how far it is from 
little old New York to this place?” 

“Only approximately.” 

‘He doesn’t know how far it is,” said 
Mr. Warner, addressing the lake. 
“Now, what d’ye think of that?” 

“I say!” exclaimed Mr. Prince. 
“What has that got to do with it?” 

“IT guess it’s about time to talk busi- 
ness,” said Mr. Warner. 

“I wonder,” thought Mr. Prince, “if 
I dare offer him money. It isn’t ex- 
actly honest to try and buy people off. 
But, dash it all, what else can I do?” 

“You don’t look to me like you 
would let a little money stand in the 
way of your comfort and happiness,” 
Mr. Warner continued. 

“T’m willing to pay a fair price, but 
not a cent more. I’m inclined to be 
liberal, but I won’t be imposed upon.” 

“That,” said Mr. Warner, “is the 
proper spirit.” 

Mr. Prince drew from his pocket a 
neat leather case containing ‘bank 
notes. “How much do you want?” he 
asked. 

“Sixty-five dollars.” 

“Cheap enough,” thought Mr. 
Prince, counting out the sum men- 
tioned, and passing it to his companion. 

“Hold on a minute,” said Mr. War- 
ner, “while I write a receipt.” 

“Wouldn’t a receipt be the least bit 
inconvenient ?”’ 





—er 


“Just as you like. It’s customary, 


but it ain’t necessary. Anyway, I’m 
prepared to deliver the goods. What's 
more, you get a ten-year guarantee.” 

“T fancy it will be all right without 
the guarantee,” said Mr. Prince. 

“You can bet your sweet life it will! 
It’s the best in the -market, and it 
works like a charm.” 

“Er—what ?” 

“IT say the Sparrow Speedometer is 
the grandest speedometer made; it reg- 
isters miles, and fractions of miles, up 
to ten thousand, and the sixty-five dol- 
lar one has a clock attached to it, be- 
sides. Hullo! What’s the matter with 
you?” 

“Nothing—nothing at all,” said the 
dazed Mr. Prince. “Only I thought 
—— That is, I had been led to be- 
lieve That is a 

“Didn’t the clerk at the hotel put you 
wise to me?” demanded Mr. Warner. 

“Yes, yes. What I meant was, I had 
no idea it was so late.” 

“Tt’s only five minutes to five,” said 
Mr. Warner, glancing at his watch. 
“Restful little place, this. Dropped off 
here to spend*the night. Can’t ever 
tell when you’re going to strike busi- 
ness, though.” 

Five minutes to five! The girl had 
promised to be at the boathouse at five, 
if she came at all. And Mr. Dave 
Warner had just lighted a long, black 
cigar. He mustn’t be allowed to re- 
main in the pavilion; he must be got 
rid of at all hazards. 








CHAPTER IV. 

“Of course I know the Sparrow 
Speedometer, and have always meant to 
have one on my car,” Mr. Prince began 
tentatively. “But you know how one 
puts things off?” 

“Oh, Lord, yes!” 

“So, when the clerk told me about 
you, I was quite prepared to buy one.” 

“Guess you’ve proved that,” said Mr. 
Warner. “Got your money, ain’t I?” 

“That’s it; you’ve got my money, 
but I haven’t yet received the speed- 
ometer.” 

“Tt’s at the hotel.” 

“But you'll put it on the car for me?” 
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“Sure, I will. Any time you say.” 

“As a matter of fact, I’m leaving at 
half-past five.” ; 

Mr. Warner rose reluctantly, “I 
suppose I'd better get busy, then,” he 
said. “It’s a kinda mean job to put 
‘em on. Selling ’em’s a cinch, though. 
Don’t expect it'll be ready for you for 
half an hour yet. See you before you 
go. So-long!” 

Mr. Prince waited till Mr. Warner 
had disappeared through the fringe of 
willows; then sat down, and breathed 
a great sigh of relief. 

“It’s the very deuce what a guilty 
conscience will do to a man,’ he 
thought. “By George, I feel ten years 
older! It’s crossing bridges before they 
come to them, and looking for trouble 
where there isn’t any, that makes men 
old before their time,” he concluded 
philosophically. 

It was now five o'clock, the hour 
when the girl had said she would be 
at the boathouse—if she could come at 
all; a light wind rippled the lake, and 
stirred the fringe of willows; to the 
left of the island, a sail shone like sil- 
ver in the sun. But sails, and winds, 
and willows interested Mr. Prince not 
at all; he kicked his heels impatiently, 
glancing every half minute at his 
watch, 

Would she come? Or wouldn’t she? 
Women were, of course, proverbially 
late-in keeping appointments, and, for 
aught he knew, the proverb applied to 
virls, as well. Indeed, it was logical 
to suppose that all the cornerstones of 
this womanly failing had been laid dur- 
ing the tender years of girlhood. Still, 
it wasn’t fair to look on it as entirely 
a feminine trait; he knew men, dozens 
of them, who were utterly unreliable 
when it came to keeping appointments. 
He wasn’t altogether reliable, himself. 
But such an important appointment! 
Mr. Prince left the pavilion, to pace 
nervously up and down before the boat 
landing. 

Ah! Some one was coming through 
the willows—some one dressed in 
white. Mr, Prince threw his cigarette 
into the water, adjusted his tie with 
uncertain fingers, then gazed resolute- 
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ly at the island. It wouldn't do to 
appear too eager; he would wait till* 
she was almost beside him before turn- 
ing. His attitude, moreover, would be 
that of one keeping an important busi- 
ness appointment, rather than that of 
a lover keeping a tryst. So much de 

pended on this meeting, that Mr. Prince 
determined to be impersonal, and de- 
tective-like, at any cost. He might 
even hint to her that time was money 
—to detectives, and that, as a class, 
members of his profession did not like 
to be kept waiting. 

That extra instinct which lovers 
seem, at times, to possess, told him she 
was now quite near. Perhaps he might 
venture to turn? 

Ile turned. 

This manceuvre, however, proved 
fatal to Mr. Prince’s impersonal, de- 
tective-like manner; it fell from him 
as leaves fall from the maples in au- 
tumn. For the glimpse of white Mr. 
Prince had caught through the willows 
had been a glimpse of white apron, and 
the girl who wore it was the chamber- 
maid who had taken the hammock away 
from him earlier in the afternoon, 

Still, perhaps she carried a message 
from her? If she could send the cham- 
bermaid for her hammock, she could 
also send her to the boathouse. It 
might be that, finding it impossible to 
come herself—she had seemed a bit 
doubtful about being able to come—she 
had dispatched this girl to arrange for 
a new appointment. 

“Were you looking for me?” 
Mr. Prince. 

“Oh, no, sir! Mr. Smith sent me 
down to see if the boats had left the 
island yet.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Prince. 

“I only see one,” said the girl. “I 
guess dinner will be late to-night.” 

Mr. Prince remained silent. The 
girl assured herself that she had not 
overlooked the second sail, then 
turned, and disappeared through the 
fringe of willows. Left alone, Mr. 
Prince lighted a cigarette, and, enter- 
ing the pavilion, stared moodily across 
the lake. She hadn’t come! She 
probably wouldn’t come! He had left 


asked 
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it all to Fate, and Fate had dealt 
‘shabbily with him. Not that he could 
have done much for himself that after- 
noon. But there would be other after- 
noons—oh, rather! Of course, he 
wasn’t worthy of her. He could be 
more worthy of her than he was, 
though. He would be, by George! 
3esides, if to feel unworthy were a real 
bar, only blackguards would go a-woo- 
ing, and such a state of affairs would 
be quite too dreadful. Mr. Prince drew 
her book from his pocket, to gaze at 
it long and earnestly. He noticed now, 
what he had not noticed before: It was 
plainly a detective story. 

“Hm!” thought Mr. Prince. “That 
explains several things—everything, in 
fact. What an ass I was not to have 
guessed it! She had this book in her 
hand when she asked me if I were a 
detective. Power of suggestion, and all 
that sort of thing. Why, it’s as plain 
as can be!” 

It was, of course, a bit humiliating 


to have made this discovery so late in 


the day. It was discouraging, too— 
uncommonly discouraging. A _ chap 
didn’t start building a house of hope 
every afternoon, nor as often as once 
in a blue moon. And when he did start 
building, it made him deuced sad to 
learn he’d been building on sand. Yet 
there must be a firmer foundation 
somewhere. Mr. Prince resolved not 
only to find this firmer foundation, but 
to rear an edifice on it that should 
reach the stars. In the meantime, 
there was much to be grateful for. 

He was glad liked detective 
stories, for he rather liked them, him- 
self. Reading wasn’t at all in his line. 
But, once in a while, when there was 
nothing better to do—— The time he’d 
broken three ribs playing polo, for in- 
stance; he’d read a thundering lot, then. 
Anyway, it was a good sign. That Miss 
Chalmers at Bar Harbor, last year-— 
how she did run on about books! And 
he’d never read a single one she’d men- 
tioned. Queer books by people with 
queer names, It made a chap feel 
dashed ignorant. Yet she couldn’t 
swim a stroke, and was afraid of 
horses. 


she 


But the girl he’d met this afternoon 
was different. She was crazy about 
sailing, for one thing; she’d said so, 
herself. And he’d wager she wasn't 
afraid of anything. Well, a mouse, 
perhaps, or a cow. But there was 
something appealing and adorable in 
being afraid of a cow; it was so femi- 
nine. And he’d teach her to ride, if 
she didn’t already know how; and he'd 
get up a party for a short cruise on his 
yacht ; and—and——— 

Discovering where his dreams were 
leading him, Mr. Prince smiled rue- 
fully. Dreams were all very well, but 
there was much to be done before they 
could .come true. He didn’t know 
where she lived; he didn’t even know 
her name. By Jove! Why hadn’t he 
thought of it before? Opening the 
book, he scanned the fly leaf eagerly. 
Yes, there it was, written in pencil. 

It wasn’t loyal, it was even absurd, 
yet Mr. Prince was greatly disappoint- 
ed; for the name written on the fly 
leaf was “Gladys Jenkins.’’ Mr. Prince 
felt instinctively that he could never be 
happy with a girl named Gladys Jen- 
kins. She might be everything that 
was charming ; she might have eyes like 
—like stars, by George, and lips like 
cherries! But Gladys Jenkins! Re- 
turning the book to his pocket, Mr. 
Prince rose, and walked wearily to- 
ward the hotel. 

When an ideal is shattered, sharp 
splinters are sent flying, to pierce the 
heart. Mr. Prince’s heart was pierced 
in at least a dozen places, or so it 
seemed to him. He asked himself 
plaintively that time-worn question: 
“What’s in a name?” He answered it 
by declaring there was nothing in a 
name. 

Gladys Jenkins ! 

Once more Mr. Prince reasoned with 
himself, but as he reasoned in a circle, 
he naturally arrived, before long, at the 
point from which he had started. 

“It’s quite useless,” he finally decid- 
ed, “I could never love a girl named 
Gladys Jenkins. And if I could, she 
probably could never love me.” 

So his meeting-with the girl had been 
but an incident, after all. And he had 
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considered it, not so long ago, a big, 
breathless, bewildering event. Still, he 
had been mistaken before. And he 
probably would be again—oh, rather! 
He'd drive to the Kenwood Club after 
dinner, and, on the morrow, drown his 
sorrows in golf. He’d show them how 
to play the game, by George! And, 
after he’d won the tournament, he’d 
challenge the club’s professional, and 
beat him. And he’d enter his name 
for the Kinghaven Cup, to be played 
for next week near Pittsburg. And 
then he’d go somewhere—to Bar Har- 
bor, perhaps. And after that—— 
Mr. Prince sighed dismally. 

As he neared the hotel, however, his 
thoughts took a more practical turn; 
he would get his bag from his car, and 
tidy up a bit before dinner. No, he 
would send a boy for it. A stop at the 
car would mean an interview with Mr. 
Dave Warner, and Mr. Prince didn’t 
feel in the humor for talking to Mr. 
Warner. Hadn’t Mr. Warner sold him 
a speedometer? How the deuce could 
a chap plead not guilty to a charge of 
speeding, when he had a speedometer 
staring him in the face? It was neither 
safe, nor sensible, to know how fast 
one went. Besides, there were far bet- 
ter speedometers in the market than the 
Sparrow. 

“Your room’s ready for you,” said 
the clerk, ringing a bell. 

“Will you send some 
ag? It’s in my motor.” 

“T'll send for it at once,” said the 
clerk, pushing the register toward Mr. 
Prince. 

While he was writing his name, the 
chambermaid, whom he had seen last 
at the boat landing, appeared. 

“Show this gentleman to Room Six- 
teen,” said the clerk. 

Mr. Prince followed the chamber- 
maid upstairs, paused while she un- 
locked the door, then entered his room. 
It seemed to be a corner room. It 
seemed By Jove! Hfastening to 
the window, he looked out on the lawn. 
Yes, there were the two maples under 
which her hammock had been swung; 
and this was the room she had pointed 


one for my 


out to him as hers. For a man who 
had renounced all thought of love, Mr. 
Prince was extravagantly excited. 

“I say,” he exclaimed, “wasn’t this 
room occupied—er—this afternoon ?” 

“Yes, sir. It was Miss Randolph’s 
room. Her aunt had the next one, 
Number Seventeen. They left on the 
five o’clock train.” 

“Miss Randolph! Are you sure?” 

“Yes, sir; Miss Dorothy Randolph.” 

“T—er—found a book this afternoon. 
It appears to belong to a—er—Miss 
Gladys Jenkins. Here it is.” 

“Oh, that belongs to the hotel!” said 
the maid. “Or at least I.guess it does. 
Miss Jenkins left it behind when she 
went away last month. You can read 
it if you want to.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Prince, “but 
I'd rather not keep it, if you don’t 
mind.” 

As soon as the maid had gone from 
the room, Mr. Prince sank into a chair 
and gazed ecstatically at the ceiling. 
Dorothy Randolph! What a beautiful 
name! By George, he’d never doubt 
his instinct again! Something had told 
him he could never love a girl named 
Gladys Jenkins. And now he knew 
why. 

Dorothy Randolph! 


CHAPTER V. 

So it was Miss Dorothy Randolph, 
and not Miss Gladys Jenkins, who had 
sought his services as a detective. Mr. 
Prince felt ten years younger, and at 
least a hundred years happier. It was 
thoughtless of him not to have tipped 
the chambermaid who had made this 
clear to him, but he would attend to 
that later. In the meantime And 
Miss Randolph—Miss Dorothy—had 
left, with her aunt, on the five o’clock 
train. This, of course, was not so sat- 
isfactory. Yet it explained a great deal 
—everything, in fact. 

In the first place, it was quite as he 
had supposed; Miss Dorothy had not 
been robbed of a sapphire bracelet. In- 
deed, now he came to think of it, she 
had never stated positively that she had 
been robbed; and she had been most 
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careful not to refer to the bracelet as 
“my bracelet.” He had been too taken 
up with his own deceit to remember 
it at the time, but he remembered it 
perfectly—now. And he remembered 
the hint of mischief in her eyes, the 
adroitness with which she had evaded 
his questions. Finally, if one needed 
further proof, there was the appoint- 
ment at the boathouse for five o’clock. 
“T will come if I can,” she had said, 
knowing well she couldn’t come, as she 
was leaving on the five o'clock train. 
In short, he had been most grievously 
deceived. 

But the point was this: She prob- 
ably considered the incident closed, and 
therein lay his advantage; for it wasn’t 
closed, not by a great deal. Mr. Prince 
resolved, then and there, not only to 
pay her out, but to—— He smiled 
tenderly, which woyld lead one to be- 
lieve that his second resolve was, in 
some way, connected with sentiment. 

Having allowed himself the luxury 
of a bath and fresh linen, Mr. Prince 
went downstairs. He was very hun- 
gry; he felt, too, that a cocktail would 
taste uncommonly good. And, aside 
from that, he was most anxious to con- 
sult the hotel register, 

It did not take long to learn all the 
register could teach him; Miss Dor- 
othy Randolph and her aunt had ar- 
rived six days ago; they had regis- 
tered from New York; the aunt’s name 
was Mrs. Robert Alexander. From 
the clerk he learned that the five 
o'clock tram. was the best-equipped 
train on the line, and. that it should 
reach New York at ten-twenty-three 
that evening. So they had evidently 
gone to New York. And now for that 
cocktail. 

“I’m sorry,” said the clerk, “but 
we're strictly temperance in this hotel. 
The old lady who owns it had a son go 
to the bad through drink, and——” 

“T see,” said Mr. Prince. “And, by 


George, I don’t blame her!’ 

“Of course I keep a flask for emer- 
gencies.” 

“Not for me; thanks. 
room open yet?” 

“Tt will be open in about fifteen min- 


Is the dining 


utes. I'm afraid I can’t give you a 
table to yourself; we’re a little crowded 
just now.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’”’” Mr. Prince re- 
plied carelessly, little dreaming what an 
important part his place at a certain 
table in the dining room was to play. 


From his chair on the veranda, Mr. 
Prince surveyed the picnic party as it 
filed past him; he saw a score of sun- 
burned, tired faces; he heard the young 
miss of seventeen implore the waggish 
young man of thirty-seven not to make 
her laugh any more. It was the wag- 
gish young man, no doubt, to whom 
the lady with the henna-colored hair 
referred as being “such an acquisi- 
tion.” She herself was such a dressy 
lady that Mr. Prince couldn’t help no- 
ticing her, or recognizing her, later, 
when he found himself sitting next to 
her at dinner. 

Mr. Dave Warner, who also sat at 
this table, greeted Mr. Prince most cor- 
dially. 

“Well, I got it on,” he announced. 

“Yes, I see you have,” Mr. Prince 
replied absently. 

“fT mean the speedometer.” 

“The speedometer, of course,” said 
Mr. Prince. “How stupid of me!” 

“T expect you thought I meant this,” 
said Mr. Warner, indicating the large 
diamond he wore on his little finger. 
“Won it in a raffle last week. Worth 
three hundred if it’s worth a cent, and 
all it cost me was a dollar ticket. No 
luck at all. What?” 

As Mr. Prince did not heed his ex- 
planation, Mr. Warner concluded that 
his late patron was “stuck up,” and 
turned his attention to the soup before 
him, thereby doing Mr. Prince a grave 
injustice; for, as a matter of truth, Mr. 
Prince was not in the least “stuck up” ; 
it was simply that he was preoccupied. 
And his preoccupation took the form 
of staring at the lady on his left, the 
lady with the henna-colored hair. 

It sounds rude, but really it wasn’t, 
for his stare did not include her face. 
Indeed, it was the hand that held her 
soup spoon that interested him.  Cir- 
cling the wrist, above this hand, he 
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had discovered a bracelet. And the 
bracelet was set with sapphires—one, 
two, three, four. He couldn’t count 
them, of course, but there seemed to 
be nine or ten. And there was no mis- 
taking the little ribbon of diamonds 
that ran in and out, between the sap- 
phires. 

“You'd understand in a moment if 
you saw it,” the girl had said, when 
he had failed, from her description, to 
make a picture of the bracelet in his 
mind, And now he had seen, and he 
understood perfectly; the bracelet the 
woman on his left wore was the brace- 
let Miss Dorothy Randolph had de- 
scribed—there could be no doubt of it. 

Miss Randolph had said it was 
chased, too. And he had been silly 
enough to think she meant chaste. To 
make proof more conclusive, the gold 
part of the bracelet was chased in deli- 
cate pattern. And, by Jove, the woman 
wearing the bracelet was agitated! 
Wasn't her hand trembling? 

Perhaps the lady with the henna-col- 
ored hair had read somewhere that one 
should fill a soup spoon by pushing it 
away, and not toward one? Perhaps 
she thought, since the young man on 
her right continued to stare at her 
hand, that it might be well to abandon 
the latter method as being—well, a 
trifle archaic? At all events, she now 
began to spoon her soup differently. 
\nd still the young man stared. 

rhis, of course, is merely a theory. 
Yet there’s no denying the lady’s hand 
now trembled. Indeed, detectives even 
ore experienced than Mr. Prince 
would have agreed that she was agi- 
tated. And a visible agitation is, as 
every one knows, an evidence of men- 
tal distress. 

Why, then, was the lady distressed? 
Was it possible she wore a stolen brace- 
let? Was it consciousness of guilt that 
made her hand tremble? Or was it 
embarrassment ? 

\ swift glance at her face told Mr. 
Prince that it was quite red. Here was 
another suspicious sign. The flush of 
shame, and the blush of innocence are, 
unfortunately, very much alike. Still, 


ladies with henna-colored hair did not, 





as a rule Or did they? = Mr. 
Prince wasn’t quite sure whether they 
did or didn’t; he was positive, how- 
ever, that the bracelet the lady wore 
was the bracelet Miss Randolph had 
described to him that afternoon. 

Assured of this, Mr. Prince turned 
his attention to his dinner. But occa- 
sionally his eyes would stray to the 
left; the bracelet fascinated him. 


A tender twilight had marked the 
close of this perfect June day. But 
now stars were being scattered over 
the sky, while the world waited for the 
miracle of night. 

Mr. Prince also waited 
acle, but of another sort. The mir- 
acle he had in mind was one that 
should permit of his addressing the 
lady with the henna-colored hair. She 
had left the dining room some time ago, 
and was now sitting on the hotel ve- 
randa. She was alone, too. More- 
over, save for himself and the lady, 
the veranda was deserted. This surely 
was in his favor. But how could he 
turn it to account? 

Mr. Prince hovered near the preci- 
pice of a decision, but could not find 
the courage to step off into space. He 
might land on the jagged rocks of her 
displeasure, and that would hurt. Be- 
sides, it was dashed ungentlemanly for 
a strange man to address a strange 
woman, even when the woman did 
wear a bracelet that was- 

“It’s a deuced queer situation, any 


for a mir- 


way you look at it,” Mr. t#...ce con- 
fided to himself. “Hang it all, I’m 
blessed if I know what to do! If she'd 


only drop her fan!” 

Having reduced the miracle he de- 
sired performed from a vague, indef- 
inite something, to the practical pro- 
portions of a lady’s fan, Mr. Prince 
lighted a cigarette, and waited. 

It is, of course, quite impossible that 
the lady with the fan could have read 
his thoughts, for Mr. Prince’s chair was 
separated from hers by at least five 
feet, and he had not glanced at her 
more than twenty times since he had 
appeared on the veranda. Nor could 
she have dreamed that, in dropping her 
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fan, she would be performing a mir- 
acle. It is, therefore, idle to suppose 
she would drop it on purpose, particu- 
larly as it was one of those delicate 
affairs, of silk and ivory, which con- 
tact with the veranda could in no wise 
improve. As a matter of truth, it was 
her handkerchief, and not her fan, she 
dropped. 

Mr. Prince, discerning its first flut- 
ter as it left her hand, shot out of his 
chair like a rocket. 

“Allow me,” he said. 

“Thank you so much,” said the lady, 
accepting her property with apparent 
gratitude. “It’s a beautiful night, isn’t 
it?” 

“Ripping! Simply ripping!” Mr. 
Prince agreed, drawing up his chair. 

“You've thrown away your ciga- 
rette. I’m sorry you did that.” 

“[ would like to smoke, if you don’t 
mind,” said Mr. Prince, producing his 
gold case, 

“Oh, you men—how I envy you!” 

“Do you, really ?” 

“IT do, indeed.” 

“Oh, I don’t know! There are cer- 
tain advantages. But we can’t wear 
pretty gowns—and jewelry.” 

“You have so much freedom.” 

“Tt doesn’t do us much good,” Mr. 
Prince declared gloomily; “some one 
is always getting the best of us.” 

“Are you unhappy, too?” asked the 
lady. 

‘*‘Er—well—er—not exactly.” 

“A hidden sorrow, perhaps.”’ 

“Yes, that’s it,” said Mr. Prince. 

“T, too, havé known sorrow,” said 
the lady. 

“A deuced sorrowful thing, sorrow,” 
Mr. Prince replied uneasily. “I’m fond 
of jewelry, though,” he added tact- 
fully. 

“I'd trade all my jewels—all—for 
happiness!’ 

“By George! Would you?” 

“Yes, I would,” said the lady, a little 
impatiently. 

“Would you trade them for any- 
thing else?” asked Mr. Prince. 

“T might,” said the lady, somewhat 
doubtfully. 





“I wouldn’t want them all, of 
course.” 

“Well, I should hope not! If you 
knew what trouble I had getting this 
sapphire bracelet of mine.” 

“IT can_guess,”’ Mr. Prince hinted 
darkly. 

“No, you can't, not in a thousand 
years.” 

“Anyway, it’s the bracelet 1 want.” 

“I must say I like your nerve,” said 
the lady. 

“I’m sorry if I’ve offended you,” 
said Mr. Prince. “I didn’t mean to; I 
didn’t, honestly.” 

“We'll let it pass this once,” said the 
lady. 

“I’m really in earnest about the 
bracelet.” 

“You seem to be,” the lady replied 
suspiciously. “I don’t know what your 
game is, young man, but I give it to 
you straight; there’s nothing doing.” 

“That,” said Mr. Prince, “is for you 
to decide. I have an offer to make 
that may interest you; at least, there 
can be no harm in your listening to it. 
And [| think it will be to your advan- 
tage, greatly to your advantage, to 
hear what I have to say.” 

What arguments Mr. Prince now 
presented, it would be difficult to state. 
He was, naturally, above threatening a 
lady. But there are other methods 
which may be adopted, even against 
ladies; and the lady, in this case, was 
Chen, too, she 


plainly an adventuress. 
loved liberty. lad she not said so, 
herself? And perhaps the hidden sor- 
row she had referred to was the uglier 
sorrow of remorse? She had admit- 
ted, also, encountering great difficulty 
in acquiring the bracelet. Was not this 
admission more or less incriminating ? 

Mr. Prince bert to the task before 
him. It wasn’t an easy task, for the 
‘lady, at first, proved quite obdurate. 
But as constant dripping wears away a 
stone, so was the lady’s obduracy worn 
away by the insistent Mr. Prince; from 
being adamant, she became difficult, 
then merely unreasonable. Having 
reached this stage, Mr. Prince saw it 
would be useless to attempt to go far- 
ther; she would never be reasonable, 
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he decided. So, letting well enough 
alone, he now proceeded along more 
familiar lines. He would do this, if 
the lady would do that. No? Perhaps 
she would agree to this, then? She 
wouldn’t? Pray, what would she agree 
to? It ended ‘in the lady making her 
own terms. 

Mr. Prince was, however, not at all 
cast down by her ruling in the case. 
A definite understanding had _ been 
reached, and that was a great deal. 
Besides, he had succeeded in what he 
had set out to accomplish. He had 
been deucedly diplomatic, too, for he 
had not even suggested to the lady that 
she might have stolen the bracelet. In- 
deed, there had been no scene of any 
description, which was another cause 
for congratulation, for there might so 
easily have been a scene. 

Mr. Prince rose, threw away his 
cigarette, and bestowed -a_ friendly 
smile on his late antagonist. 

“Leaving?” asked the lady. 

“Yes, I think I'll go in now. Good 
night.” 

The lady followed him with her eyes 
till he disappeared through the door 
leading into the hotel. 

“T’d give a dollar to know what 
that kid is up to,” she said to herself. 
“He’s certainly a queer one.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


In the hotel parlor, a piano, sadly out 
of tune, was being played by a sallow- 
faced young man with dreamy eyes. 
He played rather well, Mr. Prince 
thought. But the young man’s audi- 
ence evidently did not think so, for they 
were, even now, insisting that he give 
up his place to “Sadie.” After a proper 
display of reluctance, Sadie allowed 
herself to be led to the piano, whiere 
she plunged, with a splendid splash, 
into a raging torrent of ragtime. 

“Now, that’s what I call music,” said 
a stout matron. “I wish my Mary 
could play like that.” 

“Sadie certainly can play,” agreed 
her companion. “I never knew any- 
body that could get more out of a 
piano.” 


° 
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Although Sadie was doing her val- 
iant best to drown all conversation, the 
sallow-faced young man couldn’t help 
overhearing‘ these remarks. He had 
been deprived of his place at the piano 
for rendering a Chopin prelude. Smil- 
ing sardonically, he murmured some- 
thing that had to do with pearls and 
swine. 

It must be confessed, however, that 
Mr. Prince saw nothing inimical to 
America’s musical future in the change 
of programme. Indeed, he rather en- 
joyed Sadie’s spirited performance. 
Besides, just at present, he was in a 
quandary as to what he should do 
next. 

From his place outside the parlor 
door, Mr. Prince reviewed the past, and 
tried to imagine the future. Life was 
singularly like a game of bridge, he de- 
cided. Having declared trumps, he 
had already succeeded in taking one 
trick by playing the knave; but in or- 
der to capture the queen, he must 
finesse with caution. After studying 
his cards most carefully, Mr. Prince 
rose, and sought the hotel clerk, whom 
he found reading a magazine behind 
the counter in the office. 

“Sorry to disturb you,” he said, “but 
when is the next train for New York?” 

“To-morrow morning at seven.” 

“Isn’t there one before that?” 

“I’m afraid not,” said the clerk. 
“There are plenty of trains, you know, 
but very few of them stop at our sta- 
tion. Were you thinking of leaving 
to-night ?” 

“T find I’ve got to be in New York 
early to-morrow morning,” Mr. Prince 
confided. ‘Surely there’s some train 
somewhere.” 

“How about your automobile? You 
could get there in that, couldn’t you?” 

“Y-es, I could; but I’d lose my way, 
like as not. Besides, I shouldn’t care 
to drive all night, after the driving I’ve 
done to-day.” 

“What kind of a car have you?” 
asked the clerk. 

“It’s a corker!”’ Mr. Prince declared 
enthusiastically. 

“T mean what make is it?” 

“It's a Fiat, this year’s model; six 
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cylinders, four speeds, two direct 
drives. By George, but she can go! 
And does,” Mr. Prince added reminis- 
cently. “But, I say, what has that 
got to do with it?” 

“T was thinking you might get some 
one to drive for you. There’s a garage 
in the village that employs two or three 
pretty good men.” 

“That’s not a bad idea!” exclaimed 
Mr. Prince. “But he’s got to be an 


experienced driver, and thoroughly 
familiar with the car, you under- 
stand.” 


“Sure,” said the clerk, “I understand 
perfectly. Perhaps you’d better do the 
telephoning yourself.” 

When Mr. Prince emerged from the 
glass-covered box in which the tele- 
phone was situated, he was smiling 
cheerfully. 

“T’ve got one,” he announced. “He’s 
coming right over on a motor cycle.” 

“Guess I’d better get busy, and send 
for your bag,” said the clerk. “I'll not 
charge you anything for the room. 
Dinner’s seventy-five cents.” 

Mr. Prince eyed the clerk thought- 
fully. No, he didn’t seem the kind to 
be offended by a Drawing a 
leather case from his pocket, he exam- 
ined it anxiously. By Jove! There 
was nothing in it but a two-dollar bill! 
And he had meant to give the cham- 
bermaid who had shown him to his 
room a thundering big tip. He’d spent 
an awful lot of money since sunrise. 
But there was plenty more where it 
had come from—oh, rather! Besides, 
he was almost sure to be passing this 
way again, and, in that event, neither 
the clerk nor the chambermaid would 
have any cause for complaint. 

A series of irregular explosions an- 
nouncing the approach of a motor cy- 
cle, Mr. Prince paid for his dinner, 
collected what was left of his two-dol- 
lar bill, and, requesting that his bag be 
sent out to his car, hastened to the 
veranda to meet his new chauffeur. 

“Are you the man from the garage?’ 
he asked, as the motor cycle, with a 
final cough, came to a stop. 

“That’s me. Was it you that sent 
for a chauffeur ?” 





, 


“Yes. 
Fiat ?” 

“Can I drive a Fiat? Well, just you 
watch me.” 

“And you know the road to New 
York?” 

“With me eyes shut,” declared the 
new chauffeur. “I like driving at night 
—no constables to bother you.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Prince, “it’s bully, 
isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s a peach of a night for a run, 
all right, all right. My name’s Bill. 
What’s yours?” 

“Princé—Morton Prince.” 

“Are you starting soon, 
Prince ?” 

“At once. 
to the car.” 

“T’'ll wheel my motor cycle over to 
the barn,” said Bill. “Be with you in 
a jiffy.” 

There was something very pleasing 
about Bill, Mr. Prince decided. He 
was young, and strong, and looked 
thoroughly competent; and he had a 
frank, honest, boyish face. 

The lady with the henna-colored hair 
was still sitting on the veranda. And 
now, as Mr. Prince passed her at some 
distance, on his way to his car, she 
called to him. 

“You weren’t leaving without say- 


You are sure you can drive a 


Mr. 


We might as well go over 


ing good-by, were you?” she de- 
manded. 
“I—er—— I don’t think so,” Mr. 


Prince replied. 

“T should hope not!” 

“W ell—er—good-by.” 

“Wait a minute,” said the lady. “Are 
you the Morton Prince?” 

“I’m blessed if I know. 

‘Because if you are, I 
known it sooner.” 

“I'm sure I’m not.” 

“T’ll bet anything you are,” said the 
lady. “I’ve read about you in the pa- 
pers lots of times; you play polo, and 
are a great swell.” 

“You shouldn’t believe everything 
you read in the papers,” said Mr. 
Prince. 

“And you're richer than mud.” 

“Richer than some mud, perhaps. 


Why ?” 
wish I'd 


But what has that got to do with it?” 












“Nothing. Only it would have had 
if I’d known it half an hour ago,” said 
the lady. “Anyway, I'll keep an eye 
on you.” 
“Please don’t bother,” said Mr. 
Prince. 
“No bother at all,” said the lady. 
“Er—good-by,” said Mr. Prince. 
“Well, if that ain’t just my luck,” 
sighed the lady, as Mr. Prince disap- 
peared round the corner of the hotel. 
“T had him between my thumb and fin- 
ger, and I let him get away. But how 
was I to know he was Morton 
Prince ?” 


For the first hour of the ride, Mr. 
Prince kept awake; then, satisfied that 
Bill was not only competent to run the 
car, but could drive quite as well as he 
could himself, Mr. Prince ordered him 
to stop. 

“I'm ‘uncommonly sleepy,” he ex- 
plained, as Bill, somewhat wondering- 
ly, applied both brakes, “and I’m afraid 
to go to sleep, for fear I'll fall out.” 

“Too bad we haven’t a tonneau,” 
said Bill. 

“I was thinking you might tie me in 
with the tow rope.” 

A series of loops and knots, and Mr. 
Prince was tied securely in his seat. 

“IT guess you haven’t got any con- 
fidence in me,” said Bill, with a joy- 
ous grin. 

“None at all,” replied Mr. Prince. 
“The fact is, Bill, your reckless driv- 
ing has frightened me so, I don’t dare 
keep awake.” 


Like a wraith with two great, burn- 
ing eyes, the long, gray car glided 
through the night. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Arriving in New York about half- 
past two in the morning, Mr. Prince 
borrowed enough money at his garage 
to provide supper and a night’s lodging 
for Bill; then, letting himself into his 
apartment, promptly went to bed. He 
slept till eleven, so it was not till early 
afternoon that he could give his atten- 
tion to the important problem of locat- 
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ing Miss Randolph’s place of resi- 
dence. 

There were, he found, eight Robert 
Alexanders in the telephone book ; one 
of these lived on Madison Avenue. 
Very well, he would try that number 
first. : 

“Is Mrs. Robert Alexander at 
home?” Mr. Prince asked of a faint, 
far-away voice. 

“She’s in her heavenly home, if that's 
what you mean,” the voice replied. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” said Mr. 
Prince. “I—er—er Good-by. 

“Now, that was dashed awkward! I 
hope I didn’t hurt anybody’s feelings,” 
thought Mr. Prince. ‘Here goes for 
the next number, anyway.” 

The next Mrs. Robert Alexander 
was at home. 

“Who is it wants her, please?” 

“Tt’s—er What I really want 
to know is There are so many 
Mrs. Robert Alexanders in the book, 
you see, and I’m looking for a friend 
—that is, a friend of a friend who was 
at a little hotel in New Jersey a day or 
two ago. Is this the Mrs. Alexan- 
der ?” 

“No, it ain’t,” said a cross voice. 

Mr. Prince had no trouble in talking 
to the next Mrs. Alexander, for she 
answered the telephone in person. 

“Yes, this is Mrs. Alexander,” she 
said. “Who wants me?” 

“T do,” said Mr. Prince. 

“Oh, hullo! Wait a minute.” 

“T wonder who the deuce she imag- 
ines I am,” thought Mr. Prince, feel- 
ing rather uncomfortable. 

“T closed the door into the hall,” ex- 
plained the voice at the other end of 
the wire. “Where have you been all 
this time, you bad boy?” 

“Er—er—— Where have _ you 
been?” replied the startled Mr. Prince. 

“T’ve been in town for a whole week, 
and “I’m leaving to-morrow for Tux- 











edo. Can’t you arrange——’ 
“I’m awfully sorry, but I can’t pos- 
sibly.” 


“Why! Why! You mean you re- 
fuse?” 
“T—er 





I’m quite sure there 


must be some mistake.” 
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“A most natural mistake, on my 
part; but, believe me, one that will 
hardly occur again, Mr.——” 

“Don’t say it,” implored Mr. 
“I’m somebody else. I—IJ-—---” 

A faint click announcing that the 
lady to whom he was endeavoring to 
explain had hung up her receiver, Mr. 
Prince followed her example. 

“By Jove,” he thought, “this is aw- 
ful! I suppose there’s no great harm 
done, but just the same I’m glad I 
didn't look at her address.” 

Half closing his eyes, Mr. Prince 
covered with a card that portion of 
the Alexander list to which he had al- 
ready telephoned; then, taking down 
his receiver, tried a new number. This 
time, too, he changed his tactics. 

“Is this Miss Randolph’s place of 
residence?” he asked. “Miss Dorothy 
Randolph ?” 

“Yes. Do you wish to speak to her?” 

“Y-es. That is, I’d like to speak to 
her, but——” 

“Hold the phone, please.” 

“IT say! I can’t speak to her now— 
a 

“T find she has gone out,” Mr. Prince 
was informed a moment later. “Who 
shall I say rang her up.” 

““Mr.—er—er—er—er———”” 

“Mr. What?” 

“Yes, that’s it. 
Good-by.” 

It would be hardly wise to do any- 
thing that day, Mr. Prince decided. 
To-morrow morning, perhaps? At all 
events, he now knew where she lived, 
and that was something. 

At four o’clock that afternoon, Mr. 
Prince drove hiselong, gray car past a 
certain house in a certain street; then, 
turning, he drove past it again. In 
appearance it wasn’t a wonderful house 
in any way, yet it seemed to interest 
him. 

“T wonder if I'll ever be allowed in- 
side it,” he thought. “And I wonder 

—— Suppose you take the car now, 
Bill. We'll go through the Park, and 
out along the river to a place I know 
where we'll have tea, and talk things 
over. 


Prince. 


Thank you so much, 


“Another plate of toast, waiter. Have 
a cup of tea, Bill?” 
“I’ve already had two, sir.” 


“Two is nothing when one i¢ 
thirsty.” 
“IT was thirsty,” Bill admitted, 


whereupon Mr. Prince poured more 
tea; then, selecting a cigarette from 
his gold case, lighted it, and gazed 
dreamily across the Hudson. 

“That’s Fort Lee, ain’€ it?’ asked 
Bill, indicating a ferry slip and a hud- 
dle of houses on the New Jersey side. 

“Yes, that’s Fort Lee.” 

“Thought so. I was there once.” 

“Do you drink, Bill?’ 

“Nothing to speak of.” 

“The last chauffeur I had disgraced 
me by running into a hansom on Fifth 
Avenue.” 

“Was he loaded?” 

“Well, he wasn’t exactly sober.” 

“I’d cut out booze perpetual if I had 
a good job,” said Bill. 

“I was thinking you might suit me,” 
said Mr. Prince, “though I hadn’t con- 
sidered engaging a chauffeur till au- 
tumn.” 

“If you'll take me, I'll suit you fine,” 
Bill declared earnestly; “no joy rides, 
and no knocking down money on the 
side—that’s me. I’d like to drive for 
you, Mr. Prince, and your car’s a 
peach. I wouldn’t have to wear a uni- 
form, would I?” 

“No, you wouldn’t have to wear liv- 
ery; just a quiet suit of gray, and 
black puttees.” 


“Them’s the leather things you 
wear on your legs, ain’t they?” 

“es.” 

“Then it’s settled,” said Bill. “Only 


I don’t believe there'll be much doing 
for me in winter with the car you got.” 

“Oh, I’ve another car! Perhaps you 
noticed it in the garage—a blue limou- 
sine ?” 

“Did I notice it? Say, I was all over 
that car this morning; it’s foreign, and 
it looks like a crackerjack.” 

“Tt is,’ Mr. Prince admitted, with 
some pride. “And I'll pay you a hun- 


dred a month and board you, or a hun- 
dred and fifty a month, and you can 
board yourself.” 

















“I guess I'll take the hundred and 
fifty, if it’s all the same to you.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Prince, “if you’re 
ready, we'll be off to a tailor’s, and or- 
der you some clothes. You can go 
home to-morrow, if you like, and get 
your things; and, as I expect to be 
at the Lake View Hotel in a day or 
two, you might as well take the car, 
and have it there for me when I ar- 
rive. Is that satisfactory?” 

“Mr. Prince,” said Bill, with a hint 
of emotion in his voice, “I would al- 
most die for you, and that’s the truth.” 

Mr. Prince wondered what his man 
would think of Bill. He would never 
know, of course; he never knew what 
Hicks thought about anything. Not 
that he cared to know. Indeed, it 
would have annoyed him to look on 
any one so impersonal and British as 
other than a convenient piece of fur- 
niture. But Bill was different; Bill 
was a real human being. 

“I'm more of a human being myself 
than I was day before yesterday,” Mr. 
Prince decided. “Why, day before 
yesterday all I thought of was motor 
cars, and polo, and golf, and sailing! 
And now—and now Why, now, all 
I think of is seeing her again. If I 
only knew when I would see _ her 
again!” 

That evening Mr. Prince dined at 
his favorite club, where his presence 
created some surprise among such 
friends as had been told of his inten- 
tion to play in the Kenwood golf tour- 
nament. -That he refused to make a 
fourth at bridge after dinner was also 
commented upon. It would have occa- 
sioned even more surprise, however, if 
his friends, who believed he had left 
the club, could have seen him in the 
library, a dictionary at his elbow, a 
pen in his hand. For, behold, Mr. 
Prince was writing a letter. 

[t must have been a difficult letter to 
write, for it took at least three hours 
to complete it. Still, it must not be in- 
ferred that it was altogether an un- 
pleasant task, for he smiled not infre- 
quently, And the first time he re- 
ferred to the dictionary, he almost 
laughed aloud. 
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There are, doubtless, many amusing 
things in a dictionary, if one knows 


where to look for them. Mr. Prince 
had evidently found one of these. 

“By George,” he murmured, “there 
are two p’s in sapphire, after all!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Miss Dorothy Randolph was think- 
ing of—oh, a hundred things. Not all 
at once, to be sure; but it was evident 
that certain thoughts ruled in pleasant 
majority, for even when she frowned 
smiles lingered in the corners of her 
mouth. Here she was, home again, 
and in the midst of packing for the 
fortnight to be spent with the Archer 
Grants at Narragansett Pier; truly a 
delightful occupation. Then, too, the 
week at that dreary little Lake View 
Hotel was, at last, ended. What a 
week! And what a nuisance that Aunt 
Harriet insisted on spending a week 
there every summer! Fifteen years 
ago, it might have been as charming 
as Aunt Harriet pictured it, but now 
nobody went there save Aunt Harriet 
—and Aunt Harriet’s niece. 

“T suppose it’s a habit,” Aunt Har- 
riet’s niece decided, “and she has to go 
to that wretched little hotel every June, 
just as Mary Patterson has to’ go 
North every August to escape hay 


fever. Just the same, she’s a dar- 
ling !” 
Miss Randolph smiled tenderly, 


frowned a little, then smiled again, this 
time half dreamily, half reluctantly ; she 
was now thinking of the young man 
she had found asleep in her hammock 
one afternoon—years ago, it seemed. 
Could it be possible it was only day 
before yesterday? He had been such 
an agreeably stupid young man, and 
so amusing in his deceit. He had evi- 
dently been rather pleased with him- 
self, too. Well, he probably wasn’t so 
pleased now. 

“T wonder,” said Miss Randolph to 
herself, ““ I wonder how long he waited 
for me at the boathouse. And I won- 
der—— But, of course, I'll never see 
him again.” 

Dismissing the agreeably stupid Mr. 
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Prince from her mind, she turned to 
the maid, who had been, all this while, 
busily engaged in packing a large trunk 
which stood in the centre of the room, 
a bedroom. 

“T think that will do for this morn- 
ing, Walker,” 

“Very well, Miss Dorothy,” said the 
maid, rising from her knees. 

“And, Walker.” 

“Yes, Miss Dorothy.” 

“Please tell Saunders I'll have my 
lunch up here.” 

Aunt Harriet had left the night be- 
fore to visit a cousin who possessed a 
cottage on the shore of Lake George; 
Uncle Robert, her husband, was, at 
this moment, playing a morning rub- 
ber of bridge on the deck of a friend’s 
yacht, somewhere off the coast of 
Maine; so, save for the servants, Miss 
Randolph was quite alone in her uncle’s 
house, which, though pleasantly situated 
on East Sixty-fourth Street, a few 
steps from Fifth Avenue, was not now 
particularly attractive within doors; 
upstairs, familiar rugs were missing, 
and downstairs, furniture, huddled in 
forlorn groups, wore the white swad- 
dling clothes of summer. Still, it was 
much better to keep the house open 
through the summer than to go to a 
hotel when one came to town.  Be- 
sides, Uncle Robert didn’t own a coun- 
try house—he didn’t want to be both- 
ered with one—and the servants had to 
have some place to stay. 

“We'll finish the packing about four, 
and then I'll go down to Cousin Julia’s 
for tea,” Miss Randolph decided. “And 
maybe she'll ask me to dinner.” 

A messenger boy, small in stature 
but large in importance, stepped from 
a Fifth Avenue bus, tilted his cap a 
bit more rakishly over his left eye; 
then, glancing at the address written 
on the small package he carried, pro- 
ceeded toward his destination at a pace 
not likely to disturb the traditions of 
his profession. Reaching the house he 


sought, he swaggered up the steps and 
rang the bell. 

“Say, pet, was you asleep?” he asked, 
as, after some delay, the door was 
opened by a man, evidently a butler. 


“When you got packages for this 
house, you deliver ’em at the kitchen 
door,” said the man. 

“When I got a bunch of spinach, I 
will. But dis is a package fer a loidy, 
see?” 

“Well, you give it here, and be off 
with you.” 

“Quit yer sneezin’, pet. You don’t 
get no package till you signs for it.” 

The package having been exchanged 
for the butler’s signature, the boy be- 
stowed a parting word of advice, de- 
scended the steps, and sauntered, whis- 
tling, toward the Avenue. 


Miss Randolph, seated near an open 
window overlooking the little garden 
at the rear of the house, was eating 
an iced grape fruit when Walker ap- 
peared with a package. 

“Something for me, Walker?” 

“Yes, Miss Dorothy.” 

“Give it to me, please.” 

The moment Walker withdrew, Miss 
Randolph inspected the package care- 
fully, weighing it in her hand. 

“I wonder what it contains,” she 
thought. “It’s small, and light, and 
certainly I am not familiar with the 
handwriting of the address.” 

The salad on the tray before her 
looked most tempting; Jean’s hot bis- 
cuits were always good. But she really 
must open the package. 

Having freed it of its wrapping of 
white paper, she now held a gray box 
in her hand; and the box contained an 
envelope bearing her name, and a great 
quantity of tissue paper. Perhaps there 
was something besides tissue paper un- 
der the envelope? There was; some- 
thing hard, and round, and—— Good- 
ness gracious! Was she dreaming? 
Miss Randolph, now the most  sur- 
prised young woman in New York, 
gazed with unbelieving eyes at—— 

Why, this was dreadful! It was 
unheard of! It was outrageous! It 
was even worse, for it could have hap- 
pened in but one way. How cowardly 
of him to have placed her in such a 
position ! She was now—yes, of 
course, she was—a receiver of stolen 
property, for how else could he have 

















What a little 
idiot she had been to tell a strange 
young man she had been robbed of a 


acquired the bracelet? 


bracelet, when she hadn’t! What a 
simpleton she had been to describe a 
real bracelet, worn by a woman—such 
a woman—at the hotel! What an ex- 
asperating young man to steal the 
bracelet and send it to her! And now, 
what would she do? And what would 
the woman do? And what did the 
young man have to say for himself? 
Laying the sapphire bracelet on the 
tray before her, she tore open the en- 
velope, and read: 


Miss Dorothy Randolph, 

Care of Robert Alexander, Esq., 
E. 64th Street, City. 

Dear Miss RanpotpH: When you intrusted 
me with the pleasing, if difficult, task of re- 
covering your sapphire bracelet, I did not 
expect to be able to return it to you so soon, 
Indeed, when you failed to kcep your ap- 
pointment with me at the boathouse, | was 
even—professionally, of course—a little dis- 
couraged, for I could not read in your ab- 
sence anything favorable to the case. 

As it happened, however, your leaving by 
the five o’clock train that afternoon was little 
short of an inspiration, for, noting your ab- 
sence, the culprit~was-reckless enough to 
wear your bracelet that evening at dinner. 

Though, naturally, I encountered many dif- 
ficulties, I will not go into details as to how 
I finally secured the bracelet. One often has 
to do unpleasant things in my profession, 
and confronting guilty members of a weaker, 
if more stubborn, sex is always distasteful to 
a man possessing high ideals and an un- 
swerving loyalty and devotion, which I need 
hardly add I possess in full measure. 

I will not say I did not threaten the cul- 
prit; advantages must ever be pressed before 
results can be obtained. But I am glad to 
be able to tell you that the culprit will not, 
in this instance, at least, serve a term in 
prison. Therefore, you need not, as it so 
often happens, feel that the joy of recovering 
your bracelet is dimmed by the thought of a 
wretched woman crouching disconsolately be- 
hind prison bars. 

In closing, will you permit me to tell you, 
as a detective of wide experience and some 
little fame, that I have not only enjoyed solv- 
ing the mystery with which you so kindly 
provided me, but feel a real esteem and ad- 
miration for’ yourself? 

Respectfully yours, 
Morton Prince, Detective. 

P.S—Bill for services rendered will be 
Sent to you at end of quarter. 


From having been the most sur- 
prised young woman in New York, 
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Miss Randolph now became the most 
indignant. Such insolence! Such ef- 
frontery! Such—such Was ever 
a girl placed in a more mortifying po- 
sition? True, she was, in a manner, 
responsible for being in such a position. 
But did that make it less mortifying? 
On the contrary, it made it more mor- 
tifying, if anything. 

How was she to know that a young 
man could be so stupid as to recover a 
bracelet that wasn’t stolen—and send 
it to her? How had he learned where 
to send it, by the way? And how 
dared he carry on this masquerade of 
being a detective when he must have 
known he hadn’t deceived her? It 
was insulting for him to suppose he had 
deceived her, even for a minute. Per- 
haps this was his method of being re- 
venged? If so, it showed an evil, vin- 
dictive spirit; it was neither fair nor 
credible that an innocent adventure 
should end so seriously. 

She had thought of Mr. Morton 
Prince as being an agreeably stupid 
young man; he was, it seemed, dis- 
agreeably clever. Or was he merely 
disagreeable? And how on earth had 
he managed to coerce the lady with the 
peculiar hair into giving up her brace- 
let? Could it be she had actually stolen 
it from some one else? But that was 
most unlikely. Yet there it was on the 
table before her, its sapphires gleam- 
ing wickedly. 

And now, what was she to do? The 
bracelet must be returned to its owner 
at once. But how? She would send 
it back to that unspeakable Mr. Prince, 
only he had been most careful not to 
add his address to the outrageous letter 
he had written her. Of course, if he 
really believed it was her bracelet, and 
that it had been stolen—— But a man 
guilty of saying he was a detective 
when he wasn’t, would be capable of 
most anything. Besides, the method he 
had adopted in sending it to her was 
highly suspicious. Miss Randolph now 
reread Mr. Prince’s suspicious letter, 
acquiring little from it beyond an added 
color to her cheeks and an increased 
look of anger in her. eyes. 

“It is a letter such as no gentleman 
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would write,” she decided scornfully. 
“That is, unless he were in—— But 
that is too absurd!” 

Yet he had had the temerity to de- 
scribe himself as a man possessing high 
ideals, and an unswerving loyalty and 
devotion. And he had ended his let- 
ter by declaring he felt a real esteem 
and admiration for her. 

“T honestly believe he did admire 
me,” she told herself. “Not that that 
excuses him. Still, when a man ad- 
mires a girl, he is apt to be How 
I hate him! I hope I'll never see him 
again as long as I live! And it’s very 
likely I never shall,” she added, with 
something not unlike a sigh. 

Having settled this interesting ques- 
tion of a future meeting with Mr. 
Prince, she dismissed him peremptorily 
from her mind. So, if he refused to 
remain dismissed, it was certainly not 
her fault. Besides, a girl is always at 
liberty to think of a man she hates. 
And, of course, there could be no doubt 
that Miss Randolph hated Mr. Prince. 
Had she not said so herself? 

And now to decide a more vexing 
question; how to return the bracelet. 
She couldn’t send it direct to its owner, 
for the reason that she didn’t know her 
name. In a little hotel, one is apt to 
learn the names of all the guests—in 
time. But the lady with the queer- 
colored hair had only arrived the day 
before she and Aunt Harriet had left 
for New York. She might send it to 
the clerk of the hotel, with a note of 
explanation. But that would be em- 
barrassing, unless it were sent anony- 
mously, and certainly she was not one 
to write an anonymous letter. 

It was evident, then—alas, too evi- 
dent !—that she must return the brace- 
let in person. And, since it was always 
best to perform unpleasant duties at 
once, she would leave—yes, she would 
leave for the Lake View Hotel that 
very afternoon. The two o’clock train 
would get her there shortly after 
seven; she would take Walker with 
her; no, she wouldn’t, either. It would 





be making a tiresome trip, on a tire- 
some errand, but there was one thing 
in her 


favor ; that impossible Mr. 








Prince was undoubtedly in New York, 
and by going to the Lake View Hotel 
at once, all chance of encounter with 
him would be eliminated. Yes, she 
would go that afternoon. 

Having reached this important deci- 
sion, the anger and resentment she had 
felt toward Mr. Prince gave place to a 
grudging admiration ; she couldn't help 
admiring him just a little bit. Not every 
man, having taken the rdle of detective 
at a moment’s notice, could have 
played it so spiritedly, she was sure. 
True, his deceit had been as highly col- 
ored as a magic-lantern slide, and quite 
as transparent; but, in succeeding in 
what he had agreed to do, he had, in 
a manner, accomplished a miracle, and 
one didn’t meet young men every day 
who could work miracles. 

The worst of it was, he would prob- 
ably never know what he really had 
done. Imagine his surprise on being in- 
formed that he had recovered a sap- 
phire bracelet that had never been 
stolen for a girl who had never owned 
one. Truly, he was a most original 
detective. Of course, his success—if 
one could call it that—had been due to 
a series of inspired blunders. Still, 
they were amusing blunders. And the 
bracelet was really beautiful, the kind 
of bracelet she liked best; and she had 
always loved sapphires. There could 
be no harm in seeing how it would look 
on her wrist. 

It looked uncommonly well there, 
and was so light, and pretty, and pleas- 
ant to wear. If it were hers, she would 
wear it often. 

But it wasn’t hers. Moreover, in its 
temporary possession, lay the necessity 
of making a tiresome trip that after- 
noon to a tiresome hotel; and there 
would be a tiresome explanation to 
make to a tiresome woman with ex- 
traordinary hair. What on earth would 
she tell the woman, anyway? But she 
wouldn’t worry about that, now; there 
would be five hours on the train in 
which to think of something plausible 
to say. Slipping the bracelet over her 
hand, she laid it in its box, then sighed 
dispiritedly ; Mr. Prince’s idiocy was 
troubling her again. 
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It would be such a comfort to point 
out to-him what a really appalling 
thing he*had done, and that comfort 
was forever denied her; for, in the first 
place, she could never do this without 
incriminating herself, and, in the sec- 
ond place, she would probably never 
see him again. Naturally, she never 
wanted to see him again. Yet it seemed 
too bad that he should go down to the 
grave in ignorance of what he had 
done. Also, there would be a certain 
pleasure in proving to him that he was 
very stupid, and putting him in his place 
generally. If ever a young man needed 
disciplining. Mr. Prince was that young 
man; without this discipline, he would 
go on growing more self-satisfied every 
day. The thought was infuriating. 

Miss Randolph resolved if she ever 
did meet Mr. Prince again, she would 
deal with him according to his deserts. 
She almost hoped he was—well, just 
the least bit attracted toward her, for 
that would make his subjugation so 
much the easier. Not that she viewed 
him as a possible Oh, dear, no! 
But she felt she would sleep better, and 
the world would be a happier place, if 
she could pay him out in some way. As 
matters stood, he was distinctly ahead 
in the foolish, extravagant game they 
had played, and for him to occupy this 
leading position indefinitely was some- 
thing no girl with an ounce of spirit 
could willingly permit. 

“I can’t for the life of me see how 
it can be done, but I simply must get 
even with him,” she decided. 

Having reached this very human de- 
cision, she placed the gray box contain- 
ing the sapphire bracelet in a small 
hand bag, rang for Walker, then, tele- 
phoning, ordered a taxicab to be at the 
house at a quarter past one. Of course, 
she would only stop at the Lake View 
Hotel one night, and, of course, she 
would see no one there whom she knew. 
Still, there was no harm in taking an 
extra gown. Some one had intimated 
once that blue might be becoming to 
her, and she had a heavenly blue or- 
gandie. 

It was idle to suppose he would be 
there to see it. But it was always best 


to go prepared for emergencies. Be- 
sides, one never could tell what ama- 
teur detectives might be doing, or 
where they might not be. Oh, never! 


CHAPTER IX. 


As a train was leaving the station at 
Jersey City, a young man, very much 
out of breath, swung himself aboard, 
and entered the buffet car. 

“A deuced narrow shave, that,” he 
confided to the negro who took his bag. 
“Bring me a pint of Apollinaris, please. 
And, boy!” 

“Yeh-sah.” 

“Get me a seat in the parlor car, will 
you? Here’s my ticket, and here’s five 
dollars.” 

“Yeh-sah. In a minute, sah.” 

Left to himself, the young man 
looked about him, Satisfied there was 
no one whom he knew in the car, he 
now lighted a cigarette. 

“I’m blessed if I know why I’m 
here,” he thought half impatiently. 
“There’s little to be gained by going 
to-day; to-morrow would have done 
quite as well, and would have. saved me 
all this hurry. On the whole, though, 
perhaps it was wiser to go to-day ; she'll 
send the bracelet to that woman as 
quick as ever she can, and there’s no 
harm in being on hand when it arrives. 
I don’t want the bracelet, but I’m 
dashed if I’m going to let that woman 
have it. She’ll probably try and hang 
on to it, but I'll get it from her, one 
way or another, just as sure as my 
name’s Morton Prince!” 


lor those who love color, the New 
Jersey landscape, as seen from a car 
window, is most satisfying, for, planted 
at convenient distances on either side 
of the track, immense signs proclaim 
in vivid greens, and reds, and blues, 
and with easy alliteration, the superior- 
ity of such excellent commercial prod- 
ucts as Kornblum’s Korrect Klothes, 
sreedin’s Buttercup Brandy, Solomon’s 
Sanitary Shoes in Salutary Shapes. 
Moreover, a poet possessed of the tal- 
ent for reading these signs aright 
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would speak of them as feathers from 
the Great American Eagle, and would 
tell you, in all sincerity, that their vivid 
coloring was but the echo of that ex- 
traordinary bird’s scream. 

From his seat in the parlor car, Mr. 
Prince gazed through a window. Being 
no poet, however, the huge painted 
signs he saw did little more for him 
than make him a trifle dizzy. 

“Confounded nuisance, this going 
places in trains!’ he reflected. “I 
wish By George!” 

Though Mr. Prince leaned forward 
eagerly, he was not done with reflec- 
tions, for there happened to be a small 
mirror set, panel-wise, beside the win- 
dow. And in that mirror he had 
caught But, no, it couldn’t be. 

If she would only turn her head 
again! No. Yes. No. There! By 
George, it was! 

She was reading a magazine, and 
her back was toward the door by which 
he had entered; the chair in which she 
sat was farther down the aisle on the 
opposite side of the car, so, of course, 
he had not passed her. It was very 
probable, then, that she had not seen 
him enter, and was quite unaware of 
his presence. 

“T wonder,” thought Mr. Prince, “if 
she’d be angry if I were to speak to 
her. Why shouldn’t I speak to her? 
Am I not a detective, and haven’t I 
just rendered her great service?” 

While this sounded plausible, it was, 
alas, as Mr. Prince realized only too 
well, strictly untrue; he was not a de- 
tective, and instead of rendering Miss 
Randolph a service, he had probably 
caused her great annoyance. And she 
might imagine he was following her. 
Yet it would be worse than stupid; it 
would be criminal not to press the ad- 
vantage Fate so kindly offered. Be- 
sides, he had rather the best of her in 
that it was almost certain she still be- 
lieved him to have acted in good faith 
in returning the bracelet; she simply 
couldn’t have guessed he had known 
it wasn’t hers. This being the case, 
she wouldn’t dare appear other than 
grateful. 

“If I do speak to her, she will prob- 


ably begin by thanking the detective, 
and end by snubbing me,” Mr. Prince 
prophesied gloomily. ‘And I’m hanged 
if I wouldn’t deserve it! Just the same, 
I’m going to speak to her; I’ve simply 
got to, that’s all there is to it.” 

It is, perhaps, to his credit that it 
took Mr. Prince at least ten minutes 
to find the courage necessary to the 
fulfillment of his resolve; he counted 
the people in the car—six, including 
himself. Very good. He adjusted his 
tie, smoothed his hair with his fingers, 
glanced at his watch; he glanced at his 
watch, smoothed his hair, adjusted his 
tie. By George, he would speak to her! 
Drawing a_ handkerchief from his 
pocket, he now flicked some imaginary 
dust from his shoes; he fingered his tie 
again. His confounded hair must need 
trimming; his confounded watch was 
ticking all precious moments, and 
3y Jove, she had turned! She was 
looking at him! She was—yes, she was 
actually smiling at him! 


“Dear me,” said the mendacious Mr. 
Prince, “what a pleasant surprise! And 
to think we should have discovered each 
other at the same moment! Why, it’s 
—it’s extraordinary! May I sit down?” 

“Please do.” 

“I can’t be glad enough I happened 
to take this train.” 

“Did you say happened?” 

“TI believe I did; 

“T thought perhaps you might be 
trailing a criminal,” said Miss Ran- 
dolph. “Indeed, I had already made 
up my mind it was fhe man with the 
gray hair in chair number seven. Don't 
tell me I’m wrong.” 

“IT won't,” Mr. Prince replied cheer- 
fully. 

“We women rather pride ourselves 
on our intuition, you know.” 
“I don’t blame you,” 

Prince. ‘ 

“Then you are following the man 
with the gray hair?” 

“Why bother about business?” 

“Oh, if you do not wish to tell me.” 

“I'd tell you anything,” said Mr. 
Prince. 


Mr. 


said 
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“Anything except what I wish to 
know, perhaps.” 

“Are you fond of motoring, Miss 
Randolph?” 

“Are you trying to change the sub- 
ject, Mr. Prince?” 

“Er—no. And I jolly well couldn't 
if I wanted to,” Mr. Prince answered 
somewhat sulkily. 

“Then it is the man with the gray 
hair whom you are following?” 

“You’ve guessed it,” said Mr. Prince, 
“And guessed wrong,” he added under 
his breath. 

“I’m glad you have confided in me, 
for I think I can help you. But first 
I want to thank you for returning the 
sapphire bracelet.” 

“Oh, that was nothing,” 
replied uneasily. 

“And to pay you for your trouble.” 

Mr. Prince sat fascinated while Miss 
Randolph opened her hand bag, drew 
therefrom a gold purse, and proceeded 
to count out four one dollar bills. 


Mr. Prince 


“There!” she said, holding the bills 


toward him. “Please count them and 
see if they’re right.” 

“But you weren’t to pay me till the 
end of the quarter; I can’t accept them 
now—lI can’t honestly !” 

“I must insist on your taking them 
now.” 

“Please don’t insist.” 

“Ah, I see; you are not content with 
so small a sum.” 

“It’s the sum agreed upon, and I’m 
more than content with it. But I— 

” 


“Then take it.” 

Realizing there was no way out of 
it, Mr. Prince accepted the four green 
bills, and, folding them carefully, placed 
them in the only pocket of his waist- 
coat that seemed to be anywhere near 
his heart. 

“I never knew detectives were so 
reluctant to take money,” said Miss 
Randolph. 

“It’s the inconvenience of the thing, 
Mr. Prince explained. “It upsets the— 
er—my bookkeeper to have money come 
in before it’s due.” 

“I’m afraid I haven’t fully expressed 


my thanks for the return of the brace- 
let.” 

“Were you really glad to get it?” 
asked Mr, Prince, intent dn paying his 
late client out for having made him 
accept the four dollars. 

“Doesn’t that go without saying?” 

“Tll wager you were surprised, 
though.” : 

“I was surprised,” Miss Randolph 
admitted. “I’m sure you'll forgive me 
for saying it now that you have proved 
how capable you are; but, do you 
know, you impressed me at first as be- 
ing a man utterly unqtalified for your 
profession.” 

“How’s that?” Mr. Prince demanded. 

“You seemed to lack tact.” 

“I fancy I have as much as most.” 

“As most detectives, perhaps. But, 
after all, why should you need more?” 

“I—er—I feel I need a lot more,” 
Mr. Prince replied humbly. “What 
would you say, Miss Randolph—er— 
what would you say if I were to tell you 
I am not a detective?” 

“I should agree with you.” 

“What?” 

“That you needed more tact,” Miss 
Randolph concluded evenly. 

“There’s only one thing I really 
need,” Mr. Prince declared. “Can you 
guess what it is?” 

“No, I can’t,” said Miss Randolph, 
“unless it’s assurance.” 

“Oh, I say, that’s unkind!” 

“But isn’t it true that you sometimes 
feel uncomfortable and not quite sure 
of yourself when addressing people who 
are—well, a bit above you in station?” 
“Er—perhaps I do. I hadn’t noticed 
.* 

“T’ve noticed it from the very start,” 
said Miss Randolph. “Speaking of 
stations, has it occurred to you your 
quarry may try to give you the slip?” 

“My quarry?” 

“Yes, the man with the gray hair 
whom you are following. Do tell what 
he has done.” 

“Why, he—he’s robbed a bank.” 

“Dear me! And he looks so gentle.” 

“It’s the gentle criminals that are the 
most dangerous,” said Mr. Prince, nod- 
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ding his head wisely. “If I were to 
tell you——” 

“I don’t believe you'll have time,” 
said the girl. “I heard him tell the 
porter he was getting off at the next 
station, and we’re almost there.” 

Mr. Prince regarded the gray-haired 
criminal anxiously. He was undoubt- 
edly preparing to leave the train at the 
next station. 

“You'd better get your bag, and be 
on the platform when he gets off,” 
warned the girl. “Otherwise, you migit 
lose him.” 

“I’ve a good notion to let him es- 
cape,” said Mr. Prince. 

“You mustn’t think of it.” 

“He has a wife, and ten children.” 

“All the more reason he shouldn't 
escape. _ Think of the hundreds of 
wives and children and orphans he’s 
robbed.” 

“I don’t care; I’m going to let him 
escape.” 

“That,” said the girl gravely, “would 
be very dishonorable, since you know 
him to be a dangerous criminal. And, 
of course, you wouldn’t do anything 
dishonorable.” 

“No,” said Mr. 
not. That is 


Prince, “of course 
Oh, bother !” 

“The train is stopping,” said the girl. 
“You must make up your mind at 
once. I shall never speak to you again 
if you don’t go,” she added demurely. 

“IT hope you didn’t think I serious- 
ly intended not going?” Mr, Prince re- 
plied, with some dignity. 

“Oh, no! I was sure you would go 
from the very first.” 

“By George, I believe you! 
afternoon, Miss Randolph.” 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Prince, and 
good luck with your criminal. Before 
you go, would you mind opening my 
window ?” 

From the open window, it was possi- 
ble to see Mr. Prince descend from 
the car. Miss Randolph watched him 
till he disappeared round a corner of 
a building; then, shutting the window, 
sank back in her chair, and opened a 
magazine wherein she read what must 
have been, judging from her frequent 
smiles, a most amusing story. 


Good 


CHAPTER X. 


When Mr. Prince stepped off the 
train behind the gray-haired man whom 
he had so libelously described as a 
criminal, he was frankly out of humor 
with himself. Yet he could not help 
admiring the method by which Miss 
Randolph had got rid of him; she had 
been so adroit, and he had stepped into 
the trap she had laid so unsuspecting- 
ly. 

“Serves me jolly well right for being 
so dashed stupid!” he told himself. 
“But how the deuce was I to know 
where she was leading me?” 

And he had rather fancied himself 
at the time, had been even pleased by 
the picture he had drawn of the gray- 
haired criminal. Come to think of it, 
it was the girl who had drawn the pic- 
ture; all he had done was to sign his 
name to it. And in appending his sig- 
nature, he had signed a warrant for his 
dismissal from—from heaven. It was 
plain, then, that there was but one 
thing to do; to return to heaven as 
quickly as possible; which meant, of 
course, that he must catch the next 
train for the Lake View Hotel. Or 
perhaps By Jove, why hadn’t he 
thought of it before! 

When Mr. Prince had disappeared 
from Miss Randolph’s sight, it had 
been round a corner of the station 
building; when he again appeared 
where she could have seen him had she 
been leaning out of an open window, 
it was at the other end of the station. 
Even then she might have missed him, 
for there were convenient trucks, laden 
with boxes, to obstruct her view. Using 
these trucks as a shield, Mr. Prince 
made, as rapidly as caution would per- 
mit, toward a certain platform very 
near the engine, arriving there just as 
the conductor gave the signal for the 
train to start. Then, by opening sev- 
eral doors, and journeying the length 
of several aisles, he found himself once 
more in the buffet car. 

It was maddening that, with Miss 
Randolph so near, he could not go to 
her; but it was a jolly lot better to be 
where he was, than to be kicking his 
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heels in a sleepy little village, waiting 
for the next train. - Of course, he’d 
either have to ride past the Lake View 
Hotel station, or get off somewhere this 
side. He’d have the porter bring him 
a time-table. 

“Do you know anything about this 
place?” Mr. Prince asked, pointing to 
the time-table. 

“Yeh-sah.” 

“How large a place is it?” 

“Tt’s quite a town, sah.” 

“Does it boast a garage ?”’ 

“It don’t boast none, but it’s 
’em. Oh, Lawd, yeh-sah!” 

“How many miles this side of the 
Lake View Hotel is it?” 

“Bout eight miles, boss.” 

“And can you tell me the name of 
one of the garages?” 

“*Deed I can, sah. 
neah.” 

“The Pioneer Garage? Good! Now 
get me a telegraph form, please.” 

A dollar bill having been pressed into 
his hand as a preface to the foregoing 
conversation, the porter was only too 
happy to oblige Mr. Prince. 

“Heah’s them fohms,” he announced 
a moment later. 

“And what direction is that?” asked 
Mr. Prince, pointing toward the win- 
dow by which he sat. 

“That’s east, sah.” 

“Thank you.” 

Mr. Prince now turned his attention 
to composing a telegram which, when 
completed, read: 


got 


It am the Pio- 


Pioneer Garage, Cloverdale, N. J. 

Please have your fastest car at station to 
meet train due six thirty-five. Important. 
Will pay liberally. Look for me on east side 
of track. Morton PRINCE. 


After handing this to the porter with 
instructions that it be wired from the 
next stopping place, Mr. Prince pro- 
ceeded to congratulate himself; if all 
went well, he would arrive at the Lake 


View Hotel almost as soon as Miss 
Randolph. And, since her chair was 
on the west side of the train, he could 
feel reasonably safe in alighting from 
the east side. He only hoped the Pio- 
neer Garage would supply him with a 
fast car, and a good driver. 


Mr. Prince now decided it might be 
well to think of dinner—not a real din- 
ner, of course, for he dared not enter 
the dining car.- But his friend the 
porter would see that he gota plate of 
sandwiches from somewhere, and there 
were far worse dinners than a plate of 
sandwiches, and a pint of ale. Oh, 
rather ! 


As the train neared Cloverdale, Mr. 
Prince grew more and more nervous. 
Supposing no motor car met him? Sup- 
posing Miss Randolph should be sitting 
by an east window in the dining car, 
and should see him alight? But here 
was a far better supposing; supposing, 
since it took the bus ten minutes to 
make the trip from the station to the 
Lake View Hotel—supposing he should 
get there first, should be on the veranda 
when Miss Randolph arrived? That 
would be simply splendid! Followed 
by the obliging porter, Mr. Prince 
moved forward as far as the baggage 
car, where he took up his position on 
the lowest step leading from the east 
side of the platform. 

The train was now entering the sta- 
tion. And there was a motor car near 
the track that looked like a perfect 
hummer. 

“By George, this is luck!” thought 
Mr. Prince. “Now to make a run for 
it. I’m dashed if I don’t believe I'll get 
there before she does, after all!” 

Mr. Prince covered the few feet that 
separated him from the big blue tour- 
ing car in no time. Flinging his bag 
into the tonneau, he followed it rapid- 
ly, and, spying a rug on the floor, pro- 
ceeded to muffle his face in it. 

“No use taking any chances,” he told 
himself. “Here! What are you do- 
ing ?” 

Although this last question was ad- 
dressed to the chauffeur in charge of 
the car, it was very evident what he 
was doing. 

“T say,” exciaimed Mr. Prince, “leave 
the rug alone, will you?” 

“And I say you get out of there,” 
retorted the chauffeur, pulling at the 
rug. “What in blazes are you doing in 
there, anyway ?” 
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“I’m hiding from some one, you 
idiot !” 

“Oh; you are, are you?” 

“Yes, I am,” snapped Mr. Prince. 
“And I advise you to start your engine, 
and take me where I want to go.” 

“You wasn’t wanting to go to the 
police station, was you?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“T thought as much,” said the chauf- 
feur. 

“Look here,” said Mr. Prince, “who 
the deuce are you?” 

“It’s none of your business who I 
am.” 

“T’ll jolly soon make it my business !” 
declared the now thoroughly angry Mr, 
Prince. “I'll report you to your em- 
ployer.” 

“Go to it,”’ said the chauffeur. 

“What’s the row, Carter?” asked a 
deep bass voice. 

“This young smart Aleck slid off the 
train, dived into the tonneau, sir, and 
covered himself with a rug. Guess he’s 
trying to escape from the police.” 

“I’m not, either,” said Mr. Prince, 
regarding the important-looking man 
who had addressed the chauffeur as 
Carter with a speculative eye. “I wired 
the Pioneer Garage to have a car meet 
me here, and I supposed this was it. Is 
it? Or isn’t it?” 

“The car is mine,” said the impor- 
tant-looking man. “It could hardly be 
mistaken for a livery car,” he added 
pompously, 

“It could, because it was,’ 
Prince. 

“Are you going to get out of there, 
or ain’t you?” demanded the chauf- 
feur. 

“IT wouldn’t advise you to create a 
disturbance,” said the important-look- 
ing man. 

“T have no intention of creating a 
disturbance,” Mr. Prince declared. 
“And, of course, I’ll get out—at once.” 

“If you was really looking for an 
automobile from the Pioneer Garage,” 
said the chauffeur, “there it is, over 
there.” 

Mr. Prince turned, and walked hur- 
riedly in the direction toward which 
the chauffeur had pointed. Yes, there 


said Mr. 


was an automobile. But what an auto- 
mobile! He had wired for the fastest 
car in the shop, and they had sent 
him——- Occasionally, in a moment of 
surprise, or disappointment, one con- 
ceives a simile so false as to seem al- 
most inspired. Mr. Prince smiled bit- 
terly. “I’m dashed if they haven’t sent 
me a bird cage,” he said. 

Having delivered himself of this ob- 
servation, Mr. Prince flew to his perch 
beside the driver. Then, with captive 
coil singing hoarsely to the uneven 
accompaniment of its single cylinder, 
the shabby, battered little bird cage pro- 
ceeded slowly on its way to the Lake 
View Hotel. 


CHAPTER XI. 


It is doubtful if the cat of song and 
story who ate the fabled and unfortu- 
nate canary felt—or looked—more com- 
placent than Miss Randolph, after her 
adroit dismissal of Mr. Prince. True, 
he had got the best of her when he had 
sent her the sapphire bracelet. But 
now she had got the best of him. Oh, 
dear, yes! He had wanted most awful- 
ly to stay, and she had made him go; 
he had attempted to deceive her, and 
she had tripped him with the web of his 
own deceit; falsehood had come in at 
the door, and Mr. Prince had flown 
out of the window. Exit Mr. Prince. 

Not that she held the white lies he 
had told against him; they had been far 
too useful to her. Still, it was just 
the least bit scandalous that such a 
good-looking young man should stray 
so constantly from the highroad of 
truth. Perhaps this would be a lesson 
to him. In any event, it was refresh- 
ing to taste of the fruits of victory. And 
it was wonderfully pleasant to remem- 
ber the wry face with which Mr. Prince 
had accepted the apples of discord she 
had thrust into his hand, if one could 
so refer to the four one dollar bills she 
had given him. How he had hated to 
take them! And what an inspired mo- 
ment it had been when she had re- 
alized the possibilities of the gray- 
haired passenger in chair number seven. 

It now occurred to Miss Randolph 
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that she might need another inspira- 
tion to assist her in returning the sap- 
phire bracelet to its rightful owner. 
Supposing that extraordinary person 
should prove difficult, and demand an 
explanation. But why worry about it? 
Besides, since misfortunes never came 
singly, there could be no earthly rea- 
son why inspirations shouldn’t travel in 
pairs. 

“If I can have one inspiration, I can 
have another,” she decided serenely. 
“And, moreover, I'll make it a point to 
have one.” 

Satisfied that the problem of ap- 
proaching the lady with the henna-col- 
ored hair would furnish its own solu- 
tion, Miss Randolph settled herself 
more comfortably in her chair, and read 
a story in a magazine. It was one of 
those cheerful, pink-and-white stories 


containing a stalwart, handsome hero, 
and a heroine with a perfect nose who 
wore Paquin gowns—a story with a 
romantic first meeting, a Newport back- 
ground, and a wedding-bell finish. 


And 
the hero was—yes, he was—very like 
Mr. Prince. 

It was pleasant, of course, to realize 
that fiction was, to some extent, pat- 
terned after life. Yet Miss Randolph 
couldn’t help seeing that her own story 
was far more interesting. Not that she 
ever expected to see Mr. Prince again. 
It was scarcely credible, but she hoped 
she would see him again. Without 
meaning to be, he was such an amus- 
ing young man, and even in his stupid 
moments he had never been offensive; 
on the contrary, his stupidity was, per- 
haps, his most engaging quality, for be- 
neath it lay a strata of fine sincerity 
which one couldn’t help liking. And 
then, he was so obviously prepossessed 
of her. 

Supposing she were a man, and had 
met, in an unconventional way—Miss 
Randolph smiled to think how uncon- 
ventional—a girl whom she fancied she 
might learn to—met a girl whom she 
wanted most awfully to meet again. 
Wouldn’t she plan, and scheme, and 
contrive? Miss Randolph admitted she 
would do all three, only she would plan 
more cleverly. Or would she? Hadn't 


Mr.: Prince done the cleverest ‘thing 
possible in sending her the bracelet? 
How in the world had he managed to 
acquire it? From whom had he learned 
her address? And where had he been 
going when she had made him alight 
from the train? 

Heretofore, in looking upon life, 
Miss Randolph’s eyes had reflected lit- 
tle more than a mild enjoyment ; but till 
this afternoon she had never made a 
young man—an exceedingly attractive 
and reluctant young man—alight from 
a train at a station miles from the place 
he had intended to alight. It was too 
delicious! Life held its golden mo- 
ments, after all. 

Experience having taught her that 
she was likely to get a far better din- 
ner on the train than at the Lake View 
Hotel, Miss Randolph entered the din- 
ing car a little after six. It was too 
unearthly an hour to really dine, so 
she ordered a light supper, regarding it 
when it arrived with the indifference 
of one who eats from habit rather than 
from hunger. Half a grape fruit, and 
some slices of cold chicken. She had 
had chicken and grape fruit for lunch. 
How long ago it seemed! She remem- 
bered a fragment of poetry: 

We live in deeds, not years, 

In thoughts, not breaths, 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial; 
We should count time by heart throbs. 

Yes, that was it; the afternoon, 
counted in heart throbs, was—— But 
what nonsense! 


On arriving at the hotel, Miss Ran- 
dolph ascended at once to the room as- 
signed her by the clerk. 

“T didn’t expect to see you back so 
soon,” said the chambermaid. “Is Mrs. 
Alexander well?” 

“Quite well, Katie.” 

“Ts there anything you want?” 

“T think not, thank you.” 

“Tt’s a pleasure to do things for you, 
Miss Randolph.” 

“It is very nice of you to say that, 
and I shall tell you if 

Miss Randolph paused, then smiled 
joyously. Why shouldn’t Katie return 
the sapphire bracelet? To return it 
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herself would not only involve a cer- 
tain amount of embarrassing explana- 
tion, but the explanation, no matter how 
artfully conceived, could hardly fail to 
arouse suspicion. Then, too, for her to 
return a bracelet that Mr. Prince had 
acquired in a questionable manner 
would connect her most unpleasantly 
with the affair, while if she gave the 
bracelet to Katie, with instructions to 
return it with no explanations whatso- 
ever, its rightful owner would naturally 
believe it had come direct from Mr. 
Prince. Yes, there could be no doubt 
of it, the inspiration had arrived at 
last. 

Miss Randolph now opened her hand 
bag, and drew therefrom the gray box 
containing the bracelet. 

“You can do me a great favor, if you 
will,” she said. 

“I’m real glad, honest I am, Miss 
Randolph.” 

“There’s a lady stopping here, a lady 
with rather peculiar-looking reddish 
hair.” 

“That must be Mrs. Hardcastle. She 
ain’t a lady, though; she’s a 4 

“To-day, about lunch time,” Miss 
Randolph interrupted hurriedly, “I dis- 
covered I had something that belonged 
to her.” 

“Something you took away from here 
by mistake ?” 

“My having it is the result of a mis- 
take, Katie, so, of course, it must be 
returned to her. Still, I can’t see why 
I should meet her, and enter into a long 
and tiresome explanation, especially 
since she doesn’t know [I have it.” 

“No need at all, Miss Randolph. 
She’d talk your arm off if you gave her 
a chance.” 

“And, since when you give it to her 
she will have her property, I can think 
of no reason why my name should be 
mentioned at all.” 

“You can better believe I won’t men- 
tion it. Til just hand her what: you 
give me, and say, ‘Here’s something 
that belongs to you,’ then fade away. 
And if she gets curious, and tries to 
pump me afterward, I'll tell her a story 
that'll make her hair curl. It gives me 
a pain the way she puts on airs. <A 


girl in a hotel learns pretty quick to 
tell the difference between imitations 
and the real thing, Miss Randolph, and 
Mrs. Hardcastle ain’t the real thing by 
a good deal. Why, the way she talks 
to us maids is something fierce! Just 
you give me what you got of hers, and 
I'll see that she gets it, all right.” 

A few moments later, the gray box 
containing the sapphire bracelet con- 
cealed in her blouse, Katie sailed blithe- 
ly down the back stairs and disap- 
peared in the servants’ dining room. 
She would have her dinner first; plenty 
of time to give the box to that offen- 
sive Mrs. Hardcastle, afterward. Be- 
sides, she had been told there was no 
great hurry. 

Feeling that a great weight had been 
lifted from her mind, or heart, or con- 
science, she didn’t know which, Miss 
Randolph sighed  contentedly, and 
walked to an open window. It was 
far too warm and beautiful to stay in- 
doors. Drawing a lace scarf across 
her shoulders, she made her way down- 
Stairs and out into the night. The path 
she chose led to the lake, and the moon, 
walking far overhead in her garden of 
stars, noticed this, and smiled. 


CHAPTER XII. 


According to the porter in the buffet 
car, the Lake View Hotel lay eight 
miles beyond the station at which Mr. 
Prince had elected to alight. This dis- 
tance may have been correct, as the 
crow flies, but it must be remembered 
that the only resemblance Mr. Prince 
held to a crow in this instance was that 
he traveled in a bird cage. Then, too, 
the man who drove the bird cage in- 
sisted it was fourteen miles to the Lake 
View Hotel, and drivers of bird cages 
are very apt to know what they are 
talking about. 

The journey proved painful to Mr. 
Prince, who, grown used to flying 
through the country in his own fast 
car, had come to look on a speed of fif- 
teen miles an hour on a level road as 
being practically the same thing as 
standing still; nor could he see any 
merit in a bird cage that took every hill 
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on the third speed, and overheated in 
the process if the hill wereelong. So 
the wings of love beat against cruel 
bars, and the air was filled with feathers 
and with muttered words of discontent. 
And when, at last, the lights of the 
hotel were sighted, Mr. Prince felt he 
had aged greatly. 

“By Jove,” he said to himself, “that 
chap Rip Van Winkle was uncommon- 
ly lucky; he slept his twenty years, 
while I’ve spent mine traveling four- 
teen miles!” Which would lead one 
to believe that Mr. Prince, like Miss 
Randolph, had begun to count time by 
heart throbs. 

As the little car chugged up to the 
hotel, a tall young man rose from his 
chair on the veranda and strolled over 
to inspect the new arrival, for he was 
interested in everything in the automo- 
bile world from a bird cage to a Fiat. 

“Looks like a single-cylinder Star- 
buck,” he mused. “And Lordy, it’s 
‘missing like it was kidnapped! Weak 


battery, I guess; or maybe it’s a 


Well, I'll be jiggered! If it ain’t Mr. 
Prince!” 

“Glad to see you, Bill,” said Mr. 
Prince. “Take my bag, please, while 
I pay off this driver.” 

“I kind of looked for you on that 
seven o’clock train,” said Bill a moment 
later. “Some class to them Starbucks 

I don’t think. Will you be wanting 
ine this evening ?” 

“Not so far as I know. 
here, or at the garage ?”’ 

“It’s out under the shed by the stable. 
I engaged a room for you, and your 
other gripsack is in it. Guess I'll hang 
around in case you do want me, if it’s 
all the same to you.” 

“Just as you like, Bill.” 

After carrying Mr. Prince’s bag into 
the hotel, Bill went back to his chair in 
a dark corner of the veranda, and, 
lighting his pipe, puffed away content- 
edly ; his new employer was certainly a 
grand man to work for, the Fiat 
Was a grand car, and one hundred and 
fifty dollars a month was a grand sum 
of money. Aside from all this, Mr. 
Prince was a good comrade, as well. 

“He ain’t a bit stuck up, like some 

3 


Is my car 


of them rich guys,” Bill told himself ap- 
provingly. “Not on your tintype! He's 
the real goods, all right, all right!” 

In the hotel, the “real goods” was 
greeted by the clerk like a long lest 
brother. It was curious, but men in a 
humbler station of life were usually de- 
lighted to see Mr. Prince; even his 
friends noticed this. “Morton always 
makes a hit with the hoi polloi,’ Jack 
Leighton -had said one night at the 
club. 

Mr. Prince, quite unaware that the 
clerk’s greeting was more cordial than 
was generally extended to guests arriv- 
ing at this particular hotel, responded 
to it with great sincerity. 

“Dashed glad to see you again,” he 
said. “My chauffeur told me he’d en- 
gage a room for me. Did he register?” 

“Yes, he registered,” said the clerk. 
“He arrived yesterday afternoon with 
the car. I gave him a room in the at- 
tic.” 

Mr. Prince now studied the book in 
which guests wrote their names. He was 
extremely pleased to see Miss Ran- 
dolph’s signature; he was almost as 
pleased to place his own directly under 
it. There was something intimate and 
satisfying in their names appearing so 
close together. Some day, if the fates 
were kind, her signature would be done 
away with to the delicious extent that 
hotel registers would bear this record: 
Mr. and Mrs. Morton Prince. Or 
would it be more proper to write Mor- 
ton Prince and wife? There were cer- 
tain things a chap had to look into; 
next time he stopped at a big hotel he'd 
inspect the register, and learn which 
was right. In the meantime, he’d take 
a look about him and see if, by any 
happy chance, he could discover Miss 
Randolph. Leaving his bag to be sent 
to his room, Mr. Prince lighted a cig- 
arette, and, with a friendly nod to the 
clerk, made for the veranda. 

The veranda of the Lake View Hotel 
was really charming; holding no lights 
to blind the eyes, it was spacious to a 
degree, and certain portions of its long 
reach were screened with honeysuckle 
and wistaria. Avoiding a group of men 
and girls, Mr. Prince walked almost 
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the length of the veranda. No, she 
wasn’t there. Perhaps she had retired 
for the night? , Some one sat in shadow 
over yonder; but, alas, it was a-man. 
Maybe he’d be fortunate enough to see 
her in the morning? Since he couldn’t 
see her now, he’d sit down and think 
about her. As if he could help thinking 
about her! Butt was sad that a night 
so fragrant with honeysuckle should 
e—-— 

“Good evening,” said a voice. 

“Er—good evening,” said Mr. 
Prince, rising hastily, “good evening.” 
Then, that being extended which he 
could not well ignore, he shook hands 
gravely with the lady with the henna- 
colored hair. This accomplished, the 
lady drew a chair very near his own, 
and, seating herself, commanded Mr. 
Prince to do likewise. 

“Now this is what I call cozy,” she 
said. 

“It is, rather,” agreed Mr. Prince, 
vaguely alarmed, yet undecided as to 
whether he could edge his chair away 
without seeming rude. 

“And I want to tell you I 
you're a perfect duck.” 

“A what?” 

“A perfect duck.” 

“There’s—there’s some mistake.” 

“Don't be a goose!” 

“Is it—is it about the bracelet ?” 

“Of course it is, you stupid boy! 
Why didn’t you return it yourself, dear 
Mr. Prince?” 

“T--T don’t know. That is 
she give it to you herself?” 

“How else could I be wearing it 
now ?” asked the lady, waving her left 
hand before Mr. Prince’s troubled eyes. 

“Er—what did she tell you?” 

“She didn’t tell me anything,” an- 
swered the lady. “All she said was: 
‘Here’s something that belongs to 
you.’ ” 

“Thank the Lord!” thought Mr. 
Prince. “I could never have forgiven 
myself if she had become involved in 
this dashed affair with this dashed 
woman.” 

“And when I asked her what was in 
the box, she as plain as told me it was 
none of my business.” 


think 


- Did 


‘Bully for her!” said Mr. Prince. 

“It wasn’t bully at all,” declared the 
lady, “it was just plain sass. And I'm 
thinking of having her discharged.” 

“Discharged ?” 

“Yes, discharged. This ain’t the first 
time she’s been cheeky. And the way 
she makes my bed is something fierce— 
sheets all wrinkles, and——” 

“Makes your bed?” exclaimed Mr. 
Prince. “Who in the deuce are you 
talking about?” 

“And who should I be talking about 
but the chambermaid you gave the 
bracelet to?” 

Mr. Prince was silent; first from 
sheer relief, then from admiration of 
Miss Randolph’s cleverness. “By Jove,” 
he thought, “she had kept clear of this 
whole affair, and I’m no end grateful!” 

“T never knew a gentleman to give 
a lady a present more graceful,” con- 
tinued his companion. 

“Er—didn’t you?” 

“Do I look like a lady that would ac- 
cept seven hundred dollars from a per- 
fect stranger ?” 

“I——- Of course not. 
all a mistake.” 

“What’s a mistake?” demanded the 
lady. “Didn’t you tell that sassy cham- 
bermaid to give me the bracelet?” 

“No, I didn’t,” said Mr. Prince. “And 
[ll be much obliged to you if you'll 
return it.” 

“Well, I guess not!” 

“Look here,” said Mr. Prince, “why 
do you suppose I gave you seven hun- 
dred dollars for a three hundred dollar 
bracelet if it wasn’t that 1 wished to 
keep it?” 

“I suppose you was kind of gone on 
me, if you want the truth,” the lady re- 
plied brazenly. 

“I’m not,” said Mr. Prince. 

“Anyway, I’ve got it, and, 
more, I intend to keep it.” 

“And I say you shall not,” Mr. 
Prince declared, raising his voice in his 
excitement. “The bracelet is mine, and 
I mean to have it.” 

“Like to see you get it.” 

“I paid you seven hundred dollars 
for it, didn’t I?” 

“Yes. But you can’t prove it.” 


You see, it’s 


what’s 
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“T can come jolly near proving it.” 

“Baht” said the lady, snapping her 
fingers. “You can’t prove anything, 
and I advise you not to try. Besides, 
what’s seven hundred dollars to you?” 

“It’s the confounded principle of the 
thing; a chap doesn’t like to be rooked 
of seven hundred dollars, or of seventy 
cents, for that matter.” 

“And a lady doesn’t like to have a 
gentleman talk to her like you're talk- 
ing to me.” 

“I’m sure I beg your pardon if I’ve 
been rude,” said Mr. Prince. “Just the 
same, I want the bracelet.” 

“You can’t have it.” 

“Then I'll take the seven hundred 
dollars.” 

“You'll take yourself off,” said the 
lady. “If you don’t, I'll tell the hotel 


clerk you insulted me.” 
“And T'll 

bracelet.” 
“Go tell him. There’s plenty of peo- 

ple in the hotel that have seen me wear- 


tell him you have my 


ing it.” 

“Then I'll tell him you’ve*seven hun- 
dred dollars of mine.” 

“You do it, and I'll sue you for 
breach of promise.” 

“What?” gasped Mr. Prince. 

“I’ve a notion to do it, anyway.” 

“Why, this is It’s preposterous!” 

“You go around telling people you 
gave me seven hundred dollars, and see 
if it’s preposterous or not. Why should 
you be giving me money ?” 

“For the bracelet.” 

“A likely story,” said the lady. 
“What would you be wanting with a 
bracelet? It’s more likely you gave me 
the money to buy a trousseau.” 

Quite overwhelmed by this alarming 
and unlooked-for statement, Mr. Prince 
rose, stood speechless for a moment; 
then, turning on his heel, walked swift- 
ly away, neither seeing nor caring 
where he went, for his eyes smarted 
from the dust of defeat, and his heart 
burned with anger. Round the corner 
of the hotel, across an open space, down 
a path—it was all one to him so long as 
each step carried him farther from that 
dreadful woman. 

Sad to relate, that dreadful woman 


was distinctly pleased with herself; 
three hundred dollar bracelets did not 
grow on every tree, and a clear profit 
of seven hundred dollars was never to 
be despised. 

“T scared him pink, so I guess he 
won’t bother me any more,” she said 
to herself. “Fancy a kid like that 
thinking he could do Emma Hardcastle 
out of anything she’s once got her fin- 
gers on. He must have bought that 
bracelet of me to give to some girl he’s 
sweet on, and the maid who was to de- 
liver it must have made a mistake. Yet 
he didn’t seem surprised that I had it. 
I guess he really started to give it back 
to me, and then got cold feet. Any- 
way, I got it, and it’ll take somebody 
with more nerve than Morton Prince 
to get it back.” 


In a shadowy corner of the veranda, 
not so far from where the lady with 
the henna-colored hair sat, a young man 
was engaged in unlacing his shoes. It 
was an unconventional thing to do, even 
under the cover of darkness, but per- 
haps the shoes were too tightly laced? 
No, there must have been a pebble in 
one of them—in both of them—for now 
he held his shoes in his hand; he was 
tying their laces together; he had 
slipped the laces over his head, and the 
shoes hung from his neck. Was the 
young man quite insane? 

He was on his feet, stealing softly 
toward a certain spot. He was direct- 
ly behind the lady with the henna-col- 
ored hair. He had her by the wrist. 

A short struggle, a scream of anger 
and alarm, and this highly unconven- 
tional young man leaped lightly over 
the veranda rail, and disappeared into 
the night, leaving the lady to announce 
hysterically to the audience attracted by 
her scream that she had been robbed of 
a valuable bracelet. 

“Did you see the thief’s face?” asked 
the hotel clerk anxiously. 

“You can better believe I saw his 
face! He stole up on me in his stock- 
ing feet, and grabbed my wrist, and 
slipped off my bracelet just like that. 
And I don’t know what kind of a hotel 
you call this where a lady can’t even 
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sit on the front porch without being 
robbed.” 

“Nothing like this ever happened 
here before,” said the clerk. 

“T should hope not! You send for 
the constable right away; do you 
hear ?” 

“T’ve already sent for him,” said the 
clerk. “He only lives just beyond our 
zate.” 

“Well, when he comes you bring him 
straight to me. And clear these people 
away, will you?” 

Left alone, the lady tossed her head 
angrily, and vowed vengeance. 

“IT didn’t see his face, either,” she 
confessed to herself, “but I’m blamed 
sure it was that low-down sneak of a 
Morton Prince. He must have climbed 
over the railing at the end of the porch. 
I'll teach him to steal bracelets. I'll 
have him arrested, and then make him 
pungle up something handsome before 
I'll agree not to appear against him. 
And I guess it ought to be worth a cou- 


ple of thousand not to appear against 
him,” she concluded more amiably. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


When Mr. Prince had left the lady 
with the henna-colored hair, he had 
been far too indignant to notice where 
his steps were taking him, and therein 
the hand of Fate is clearly indicated, 
for the path he followed led to the little 
pavilion at the edge of the lake, and in 
the pavilion he discovered the one of 
all the world in whom the night found 
its most pleasing expression. Mr. 
Prince was enchanted. 

“Fancy finding you here,” he said. 

“T’m even more surprised than you,” 
replied Miss Randolph, whose greatest 
surprise lay in realizing she wasn’t at 
all surprised at seeing Mr. Prince. “TI 
imagined your professional duties 
would detain you longer. I hope your 
criminal didn’t escape.” 

“Did you think I would let him es- 
cape after what you told me?” Mr. 
Prince asked reproachfully. 

“After what I told you?’ 

“You said you’d never speak to me 
again if I let him get away.” 


“So I did. But don’t you think you 
are a—a bit rash to come here?” 

“T didn’t dream you were here; I 
didn’t, honestly.” 

“I mean, wasn’t it rash of you to 
come to the hotel?” 

Mr. Prince groaned. “I knew you'd 
think that,” he said, “but I—I just 
couldn’t help it. I was almost sure 
you were bound for this place when I 
saw you on the train. I suppose if I’d 
been—if I hadn’t been I haven't 
meant to intrude, or annoy you, really 
and truly I haven’t.” 

“But you haven’t intruded; you have 
been most considerate. I’m sure some 
detectives 

“Miss Randolph,” Mr, Prince said, 
with great solemnity, “I am not a de- 
tective.” 

“Not now, perhaps.” 

“T never was.” 

“Why do you tell me this?” 

“I’m blessed if I know,” Mr. Prince 
replied, “unless it is because I can’t 
bear to deceive you any longer.” 

“Supposing you had never deceived 
me? Supposing I had guessed it from 
the very start?” 

“And supposing I were to guess, 
now, that you had never been robbed 
of a sapphire bracelet?” 

“That,” said Miss Randolph, “is 
what worries me. I don’t mind tell- 
ing you, since this seems a time for 
confessions, that I never was robbed of 
a sapphire bracelet, or of any other 
kind. Indeed, I came here to-day to 
return the bracelet you sent me to the 
woman from whom you—er—procured 
it. But the woman is still stopping at 
the hotel, and, if she sees you, she may 
make it unpleasant for you.” 

“Do you know,” said Mr. Prince 
earnestly, “it’s the very deuce to think 
you’ve deceived some one you really 
care for. I—I do care for you, Miss 
Randolph.” 

Perhaps it was the moonlight? Per- 
haps it was a certain quality in Mr. 
Prince’s voice? Whatever it was, Miss 
Randolph couldn’t help feeling a ten- 
derness toward this big, handsome, fal- 
tering young man. Yet he mustn't 
be allowed to—— 
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“T love you,” Mr. Prince continued. 
“I can’t help it. I don’t want to help 
it. I just love you.” 

“T.—-I’m sure, I appreciate your car- 
ing. 

“And you’re not angry?” 

“Oh, yes; I’m very angry!” Miss 
Randolph replied, forcing a little laugh. 

“Tt isn’t really funny. I—TI mean it.” 

“I only laughed for fear I should— 
to see if I could,” she confessed. “And 
I'm sure you mean it.” 

“I couldn’t bear it if you didn’t be- 
lieve I meant it,” Mr, Prince replied 
simply. 

“But, really, you must consider what 
the woman whose bracelet you sent me 
will do if she sees you.” 

“Why, she can’t possibly do any- 
thing. Not possibly.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Positive. Just as sure as I am that 
my name’s Morton Prince. There are 
several things about that bracelet I am 
afixious to tell you, though. As a mat- 
ter of fact, before I sent it to you, I— 


I say, what the deuce!” 

Mr. Prince’s exclamation of astonish- 
ment was entirely justified, for, as he 
uttered it, a little man with a gray 
beard dashed into the pavilion, and, 
with a dramatic “Hands up!’ covered 
him with a huge revolver. 


“I suppose,” said the little man, 
“you'll deny your identity, but it won’t 
do you any good.” 

“If you don’t stop pointing that re- 
volver at me, I'll jolly well punch your 
head for you.” 

“You can’t,” said the little man, “I’m 
the constable.” 

“You point that revolver of yours at 
the floor,” commanded Mr. Prince. 

“I warn you I’m all-fired quick,” said 
the constable, lowering his weapon. 

“Don’t you think you’d better go?” 
Mr. Prince whispered to the girl. 

“No.” 

“Stop that whispering,” ordered the 
constable. “I suppose you'll deny your 
identity, but——-” 

_ “Why should I deny it, 
idiot ?” 

“I heard you myself. I-sneaked up 
On you, and I listened to you talking.” 


you old 


“What?” 

“And just as I got here I heard you 
call yourself Morton Prince.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Prince. 

“Oh!” said the girl. 

“And I caught the word bracelet.” 

“That was clever of you,” said Mr. 
Prince, so relieved concerning the 
things the constable hadn’t heard as to 
be almost friendly. ] 

“And I guess I got you dead to 
rights.” 

“I’m afraid you have,” agreed Mr. 
Prince, glancing at the _ revolver. 
“Would it be too much to ask you 
what you intend to do next?” 

“I've already done it,” said the con- 
stable. “You’re under arrest.” 

“The deuce I am!” 

“And I advise you to hand over that 
bracelet.” 

“What bracelet?” 

“The one you stole from the lady.” 

‘ “But he hasn't it,” Miss Randolph 
began. 

“Hah!” cried the constable. “I see. 
Hah! So he’s given it to you, has he?” 
“Don’t be an ass!” said Mr. Prince. 

“Look here, young feller 

“What do you think you have against 
me, anyway?” 

“Robbery, highway robbery,” said 
the constable. 

“But that’s absurd!” 

“Tt’s State’s prison, that’s what it is.’ 

“Who says I stole a bracelet ?”’ 

“A Mrs, Hardcastle.” 

“Well, I didn’t. She’s a blackmail- 
ing adventuress. I paid her seven hun- 
dred dollars for it.” 

“Why! Why!” exclaimed -the girl. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Prince, “that is what 
I started to tell you; I bought the 
bracelet from her.” 

“Then there’s nothing to worry about, 
is there?” 

’ “Nothing at all.” 

“You can just bet there’s something 
to worry about,” said the constable. “I 
suppose you didn’t sneak up on Mrs. 
Hardcastle in the dark, and grab her 
bracelet, and make off with it.” 

“W-hat!’’ gasped Mr. Prince. 

“T say I suppose you didn’t sneak up 
on the lady, and grab her bracelet.” 
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“Certainly I didn’t.” 

“She says you did.” 

“She—she’s mistaken.” 

“Well, you’re under arrest, anyway. 
And I advise you not to try and escape, 
for if you do, I'll shoot the everlast- 
ing daylights out of you. I will, so help 
me Moses!” 

“What is it you want me to do?’ 

“You're to go with me.” 

“Go where?” 

“To the hotel.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Prince, “lead 
the way.” 

“Lead the way! What do you take 
me for? You march along in front.” 

“Just as you like.” 

“And you, too,” said the constable, 
addressing Miss Randolph. 

“She'll do nothing of the sort,” de- 
clared Mr. Prince. 

“But I want to go,” said the girl. 

“No,” Mr. Prince replied firmly. 

“How do I know she ain’t an accom- 
plice ?” demanded the constable. 

“Because I tell you she isn’t.” 

“And how do I know you ain’t ly- 
ing?” 

“I say she shall not be dragged into 
this.” 

“But I want to go.” 

“She’s got to go.” 

Mr. Prince now advanced threaten- 
ingly. “Another word about it, and I'll 
throw you into the lake,” he said. 

“T’'ll shoot you full of holes,” 
the constable. 

“Please let me go with you,” pleaded 
the girl. 

“No, sweetheart.” 

“Please, Morton. 
fault, you know.” 

“There!” exclaimed the constable. 
“It’s all her fault; she says so herself. 
Besides, when young fellers steal jew- 
elry, it’s always for a woman.” 

“If you'll allow me to explain to 
you who I am, you will see there is no 
necessity for my stealing jewelry.” 

“You can tell all that to the judge. 
I’m here to arrest you, and by God- 
frey, I’ve done it!” 

“There can be no harm in my going 
with you,” said the girl. 

“It would be most unpleasant for 


’ 


yelled 


It’s really all my 


you,” Mr. Prince explained, “you would 
be stared at by all the people in the 
hotel, and . 

“Please let me go with you.” 

Mr. Prince hesitated. 

“Please.” 

“I will if you'll call me Morton 
again,” Mr. Prince whispered. 

“Hey, stop that whispering !” 

“It’s all right,” said the girl. “I’m 
going, too.” 

“Not till——” Mr. Prince began. 

“I’m going with my friend Morton 
Prince.” 

“Oh, I say, that’s not the way!” 

“It’s one way,” the girl replied, mis- 
chief dancing in her eyes. 

“You always do get the best of me,” 
said Mr. Prince. 

“Well, are you going, or ain’t you?” 
demanded the constable. 

“We are going,” said the girl. 

Marching side by side, the constable 
a few feet in the rear, Mr. Prince and 
Miss Randolph now made their way 
toward the hotel. 

“It was sweet of you to stand by me,” 
said Mr. Prince. 

“I_-I always mean to do that,” said 
the girl. 

“Tf that confounded constable weren't 
here, I’d is 

“Constables make excellent chaper- 
ons.” 

“But to think our first walk together 
should be——’” 

The girl laughed merrily. 
delicious,” she said. 

“T know, but-——” 

Mr. Prince did not finish his protest ; 
instead, he smiled beatifically, for a 
little hand had stolen into his own. 


“It’s too 


CHAPTER XIV. 

The lady with the henna-colored hair 
was feeling just the least bit uncom- 
fortable. It was not that she regretted 
her interview with the constable; nor 
did she wish to withdraw one word of 
the exaggerated account she had given 
him of the robbery; but perhaps she 
had gone a little too far in stating pos- 
itively that Mr. Prince was the thief 
who had stolen her bracelet. It didn’t 
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seem likely that any one else could have 
stolen it, yet the hand that had grasped 
hers had been quite rough—not at all 
like the hand of a gentleman. And 
the glimpse she had caught of the thief’s 
back, as he vaulted over the veranda 
rail and scurried across the lawn, had 
been far from reassuring. Still, there 
was no use in worrying; if there was 
any worrying to be done, Morton 
Prince could do it. 

“And it would serve him right for 
being so stuck up,” the lady decided. 

Rising from her chair she now 
glanced resentfully at the whispering 
group of guests at the other end of the 
veranda It might be wise for her to 
take a walk in the direction of the lake. 
It was toward the lake that the con- 
stable had gone, and-—— Well, there 
was little advantage in sitting still. Be- 
sides, if the constable had arrested Mr. 
Prince, he would naturally bring him 
to the hotel, and then all these whisper- 
ing busybodies would have even more 
to whisper about. So it came to pass 
that the lady with the henna-colored 
hair met the constable and his two pris- 
oners very near the shed that sheltered 
Mr. Prince’s powerful gray motor car. 

The sight of her standing there in 
the moonlight came as a rude awaken- 
ing to Mr. Prince, more particularly as 
the little hand that had been resting so 
trustfully on his own was now hur- 
riedly withdrawn. 

“T believe I am indebted to you for 
the honor of this gentleman’s acquaint- 
ance,” he said, indicating the constable. 

“You'll know him better than you do 
now if you don’t give me back my 
bracelet,” declared the lady. 

“He hasn’t your bracelet,” said Miss 
Randolph. 

“Who spoke to you, and what are 
you doing in this, anyway?” 

“She’s an accomplice,” explained the 
constable. 

“Hah!” said the lady. 

“Won’t you please go back to the 
pavilion and wait for me there?” Mr. 
Prince begged in a low voice. 

“But, Morton——” 

“T want you to.” 


“Hey, none of that!” warned the con- 
stable. 

“It will make me very unhappy if 
you insist on staying,” Mr. Prince con- 
tinued, ignoring the constable. 

“But will he let me go?” 

“T'll attend to that. Please go, sweet- 
heart.” 

“Tf you really wish it.” 

“T do wish it.” 

“You come back here,” commanded 
the constable, but he might as well have 
commanded the moon to stand still. 
With head erect, and without glancing 
even once over her shoulder, Miss Ran- 
dolph proceeded calmly on her way to 
the lake. 

“Jumping Jehosephat!” said the con- 
stable. “She’s certainly a cool one.” 

“We didn’t want her here, anyway,”’ 
said the lady. 

“Am I to understand that you ac- 
cuse me of stealing a bracelet?’ de- 
manded Mr. Prince. 

“T did accuse you,” said the lady, 
“but I’m sure I don’t want to get you 
If you'll give the brace- 


, 


into trouble. 
let back——’ 
“Unfortunately, I haven't it.” 
“Look here,” said the constable, who 
had been studying Mr. Prince’s face, 


“are you sure this is the man that 
robbed you?” 

“Sure? Of course, I’m sure. He 
can either give me the bracelet, or 
seven hundred dollars; it’s all the same 
to me.” 

“Stop it!’ said the constable. “That's 
no way to do business. If he’s guilty 
he goes to jail. Why, if you was to 
accept seven hundred dollars from him 
you'd be compounding a felony.” 

“He’s guilty, all right,” declared the 
lady. “Just because he’s rich he needn't 
think he can come it over me.” 

“Is he rich?” asked the constable. 

“T should say he was!” 

“Then I don’t believe he done it.” 

“T tell you he did.” 

“Tt ain’t reasonable to think a 
man would rob people.” 

“That,” said Mr. Prince, “is the first 
glimmer of common sense you've shown 
this evening.” 

“I aint 


rich 


saying you're innocent, 
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young man, and I don’t want none of 
your sass, either,” warned the con- 
stable. 

“Well,” said Mr. Prince, “what are 
you going to do about it?” 

“I'm going to put you in jail if Mrs. 
Hardcastle will swear to a warrant.” 

“I—I hardly like to do fhat,” said 
the lady. “If you'll leave us alone, 
constable, perhaps Mr. Prince and I can 
come to some satisfactory agreement.” 

“And I refuse to be left alone with 
this woman, or to enter into any agree- 
ment of any kind with her.” 

“Oh, you do, do you? the lady ex- 
claimed angrily. “I want to tell you 
right now, I’m just as good as you are, 
and better. And I'll swear out that 
warrant against you if it’s the last thing 
I do on earth.” 

“You'd better 
Prince. 

“What the lady says, goes,’ said the 
constable. “You ain’t been any too civil 


not.’ cautioned Mr. 


to me, young man, and if she’s willing 
to run the risk of swearing to a war- 
rant, I’m the man to jail you.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you would 
dare take this woman’s word to that 
extent ?” 

“If she’s mistaken, it’s her funeral, 


the constable. 
son, 


not mine,” said “You 
come with me to the hotel, and 
we'll get a nice little wagon, and tote 
you off to jail.” 

“Yes,” said the lady, “he goes to 
jail. And I leave by the early train to- 
morrow morning,” she added under her 
breath. 

“You—you really mean it?” 
Mr. Prince. 

“You can better believe | 
the constable. 

“Well, I guess not,” said a voice at 
Mr. Prince’s elbow. “I’m the guy that 
took the bracelet.” 

Quite overwhelmed by this unexpect- 
ed and astonishing announcement, the 
startled trio turned and stared at—Bill. 

“If you don’t believe me, here it 
is,” Bill continued, holding the bracelet 
aloft for all to see. 

“But, but—— How on earth?” 
Prince began. 


gasped 


cle ee said 


Mr. 


“Bill Potts, I’m surprised at you,” 


said the constable, 

“You give me my bracelet,” de- 
manded the lady. 

“Not on your life,” said Bill. 

“And I’ve known him ever since he 
was knee-high to a _ grasshopper,” 
mourned the constable. 

“It’s all right, Mr. Hawkins,” said 
Bill, addressing the constable. ‘This 
here bracelet belongs to Mr. Prince, and 
I can prove it.” 

“Tt don’t, and you can’t,” declared the 
lady. “You give me my bracelet.” 

“Did you really take it from her by 
force?” Mr. Prince asked sternly. 

“If he says it’s all right, it’s sure all 
right,” said the constable. “I’ve known 
Bill ever since he was born, and there 
ain't an honester boy in the State.” 

“Honest nothing! He’s a thief, you 
old goat; he stole my bracelet!” , 

“It ain’t her bracelet, and I can prove 
it. Mr. Prince he paid her seyen hun- 
dred dollars for it; I heard him say so.” 

“Does that make it so?’’ snapped the 
lady. 

“Tt sure does. 
admit it?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“She did, too,” said Bill, addressing 
the constable. “I heard her.” 

“But you shouldn't have taken it 
from her, Bill.” 

“Do you think I was going to stand 
by and see you done out of seven hun- 
dred dollars?” Bill asked reproachfully. 

“If this man’s a friend of yours,” be- 
gan the constable. 

“Friend of mine? Well, I should say 
he was! Say, Mr. Hawkins, he’s the 
finest ever. And good to me! Gosh!” 

“You get my bracelet for me, or I'll 
make it hot for you,” threatened the 
lady. 

“T’m liable to, ain’t I?” 
constable. 

“Do you mean you'll take that kid’s 
word against mine?” 

“Every time.” 

“T’m no end sorry you should have 
been subjected to such—er-—to such 
methods,” said Mr. Prince. 

“Sorry, my foot! I believe you put 
him up to it.” 


Besides, didn’t you 


replied the 
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“You'd ought to be ashamed, set- 
ting an officer of the law on an inno- 
cent man,” said the constable. 

“I don’t yet see how it came about,” 
said Mr. Prince. 

“Well, you see,” Bill explained. “I 
as settin’ near you on the porch when 
you and the lady was chinning about 
the bracelet, so I couldn’t help hear- 
ing. And, since then, I've been hang- 
ing about in the shed there where the 
car is, waiting for you to come back 
from the lake. I know’d you wasn’t 
alone down there, or else si 

“I see. Give me the bracelet, please. 
Thank you. And now, if you'll leave 
me alone with this lady-——— Mr. Haw- 
kins, I hope you'll pardon any in- 
civility on my part. You will under- 
stand that I was a little upset, and——” 

“Sure,” replied the constable. “And 
1 don’t blame you. Shake.” 

“You ain’t sore with me, are you?’ 
asked Bill: 

“No, indeed; I’m most grateful to 
you.” 

“He’s a good boy,” said the con- 
stable. 

“None better,” declared Mr. Prince. 
“Good night, Mr. Hawkins. Good night, 
Bill.” 


’ 


“Well,” said the lady, “I hope you’re 
atisfied,” 

“T am, and I’m not,” Mr. Prince re- 
plied. “I am very glad to have the 
bracelet, but I’m sorry to have ac- 
quired it in such an unusual and—er— 
distressing manner. I apologize most 
sincerely for the treatment you received 
in the hands of my chauffeur.” 

“Bah,” said the lady, “don’t be a 
hypocrite! You got the best of me, 
and that’s all there is to it. I wish you 
joy of your bracelet, Morton Prince.” 


“But I’d like to make some amends. 
I would, truly.” 

“I don’t suppose you'd care to give 
me the bracelet ?” 
But if there’s anything else 


“N-no. 
I can do?” 

The lady now regarded Mr. Prince 
with something very like admiration. 
“Say, I believe you mean it,” she said. 

“Of course, I mean it.” 

“And I’m blessed if I don’t think I 
could touch you for a hundred or two 
for hurting my feelings.” 

“T was about to suggest something of 
the sort,” Mr. Prince admitted. 

“No,” said the lady, “it would be too 
easy. I’m a lot decenter woman than 
you imagine, Morton Prince.” 

“T’m sure you're not,” Mr. Prince re- 
plied, with unconscious equivocation. 

“T’ve pulled your leg all I’m going 
to,” the lady continued firmly. “You've 
treated me whiter than most would, and 
I hope you and the girl will be happy. 
That’s straight.” 

Mr. Prince was profoundly touched. 
“I hope you will be happy, too,” he 
said, extending his hand. “Good night.” 


“I’ve been so worried,” Miss Ran- 
dolph confessed when Mr. Prince joined 
her a few moments later in the pavilion. 
“Did that dreadful woman 

“No,” replied Mr, Prince, “she was 
really very nice about it. Look, sweet- 
heart.” 

“Why, you have the bracelet!” 

“Your bracelet,” corrected Mr. 
Prince, pressing it into her hand. 
“You'll keep it always, won’t you? And 
Dorothy, girl - 

“Yes, Morton.” 

A gentle breeze stirred the willows, 
overhead the moon smiled tenderly, but 
the sapphire bracelet slipped to the floor 
and lay there, quite forgotten. 
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A STORY IN 


CHAPTER IX, 
QO Piotrovski’s — sur- 
prise, his visit to Ba- 
den proved not at all 
gloomy. He saw the 
duchesse even more 
than he had seen her 
in Paris, The morn- 
ing after his arrival 
in Baden, he was introduced to the 
entire family. He met them singly 
and together, until they must have 
seemed to be legions. Down at the ho- 
tel entrance, he met the Princess Mitz- 
ka and Imre Szapary. As they were 
exchanging good mornings, the Plan- 
itzes, cousins, three of them, joined the 
group. Then the princess insisted upon 
returning to the hotel and showing Pio- 
trovski the way to the salon, where she 
knew Vera was waiting. In the upper 
hall they met the Countess Szapary, 
hurrying to join her husband, with two 
more cousins. Close behind them fol- 
lowed three more relations, the Tarsofs 
—father, mother, and very pretty 
daughter. 

In the salon, he found the duchesse, 
surrounded by all five of the Szapary 
children, and all so busy over a cut- 
out puzzle tlfat the door was opened 
without their hearing. Doricha, the 
oldest—a girl of twelve, slender and 
pretty and dark—was sitting on the arm 
of her aunt’s chair. Three boys leaned 
over the table. A tall lad of ten, per- 
haps, with a sombre, dreamy face; a 
smiling blond of eight, sweet and 
round and good natured; and then an 


ih hs 


UL 


THREE PARTS.—PART II. 


imp of mischief, a piece of mercury, 
about six, who even now was doing his 
best to confuse, instead of help, the 
picture. Out on the balcony leading 
from the room, a very little child was 
pushing a doll carriage up and down. 
At the sight of a stranger, she trun- 
died it in. The older girl had said her 
“How do you do,” the boys had made 
their bows, and the duchesse called: 
“Come, Tanya, say good morning, 
monsieur.” But, childlike, she stared, 
with wide blue eyes neither accepting 
nor rejecting Piotrovski’s proffered 
hand. 

It looked as though she was going 
to be naughty; she screwed her small 
body around, and held the toes of her 
right foot twisted behind her. “No!” 
she said. “No, you not a gentleman!” 
And then, suddenly, with a bewitching 
smile, and dipping her best curtsy, she 
said gleefully: “Gcood morning—boy !” 

For a moment, the duchesse kept a 
serious face, but the next she laughed 
a laugh of pure joy and youth. “Ah, 
you see!” she said to Piotrovski. “What 
I have always told you! And now, by 
the secret signs of childhood’s frater- 
nity, you are found out!” 

So, like one of the boys, he, too, hung 
over the puzzle, and fitted pieces with 
just as much eagerness as they. To- 
dor, the youngest, evidently took him 
at the same valuation as did Tanya, and 
soon teased and bullied him, as though 
he were a companion of his own age. 
Pali tried to instill good manners into 
his younger brother, but Todor was a 
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match for him. All of them, however, 
from the oldest to the youngest, hung 
on every move of the duchesse. When 
she fitted a piece—which she did quite 
expertly—they were all enchanted; 
when they fitted a piece, they looked for 
her approval. Piotrovski was not 
among them half an hour before he 
saw how her good opinion mattered to 
them all. 

During the first few days of his stay 
in Baden, Piotrovski became aware that 
Vera de Marsin, in the bosom of her 
family, was as different from the 
Duchesse de Marsin of Paris as a wild 
rose is from a hothouse rose. In Paris, 
well as he had known her, there had 
been an intangible reserve, even in the 
true friendship that she had frankly 
given. He realized that she had traits 
of character that he did not know. But 
he looked for them on the side of com- 
plexity, not simplicity. Fineness, pol- 
ish, depth, and tragic capacity summed 
up the woman as he knew her. She was 
the charming woman of the world, who 
walked through salons with that easy 
grace—as unconscious as breathing— 
which comes only through familiarity 
with the world since babyhood. The 
almost girlish naiveté of her, as she 
seemed in Baden, utterly astounded 
him. It was almost like Circe turn- 
ing into Nausicaa. Circe was not the 
right example, for the duchesse was, 
above all, good—but the difference 
was quite as great. 

Even her clothes revealed it. For 
instance, in Paris they were in effect 
simple ; yet in Baden he knew that they 
must have been elaborate. 

The circle into which Piotrovski was 
introduced was no different from one 
of good society anywhere. The Sza- 
pary friends and relations nearly all had 
names of greatest distinction, but Pio- 
trovski found they were the simplest 
people possible. They were naive in 
the pleasure they took in simple pur- 
suits, and, compared with most of the 
duchesse’s friends in Paris, they seemed 
more like an earlier generation. The 
women were charming, but in no way 
“smart”; the men were agreeable, but 
just a little narrow in their views. The 


Comtesse Szapary spent a great deal of 
thought upon her personal appearance, 
and she liked to be gay and sociable, 
especially if it cost her no effort. She 
rather patronized Piotrovski, but he did 
not mind. And the children had from 
the first accepted him as one of them- 
selves. In Imre Szapary, Piotrovski 
found his only doubtful welcome. Yet 
from a man so reserved, a greater cor- 
diality was hardly to be expected. The 
count was not taciturn, and his man- 
ners were charming; but he was one 
of those who talk, as it were, from the 
surface, and let very few penetrate to 
their real convictions or feelings. 
Piotrovski stayed on from week to 
week, intending always, though vague- 
ly, to leave the next. But the thought 
of Paris, with the duchesse absent, 
brought a sense of flatness, and he did 
not go. Her quick understanding and 


appreciation sharpened and stimulated 
his mind, and her brilliant smile, seen 
even across a crowded room, had al- 
ways the effect of making his blood run 


more quickly. The youth of her en- 
thusiasm seemed to bring back his own, 
and make him a boy again. Each night, 
as he returned to his hotel, after a day 
spent with her and her family, was 
crowded with suggestion. His note- 
book grew black with things jottec 
down, and he scribbled incessantly on 
bits of envelope and margins of news- 
papers. Yet he vaguely realized that 
he was not building anything as a 
whole. It was as though he were gath- 
ering a few flowers here, a plant there, 
but had formed no plans for the con- 
struction of a garden. 

It was here in Baden that he spent 
the memorable day with her on the 
height of the mountain. She and he 
climbed above the rest of their party, 
and sat a long time alone, the pano- 
rama of miles on miles of woodland 
stretching out beneath them; and for 
all they saw or heard, they were alone 
in the universe. They talked of the 
meaning of life, and of how great a 
part one’s own will has in determining 
one’s fate, and of what influence 
earthly actions may have in worlds to 


come. Vera talked at length of her 
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beliefs, in which her wide reading of 
pagan philosophy was deeply colored 
by her lifelong training in the Roman 
Catholic faith. 

Piotrovski returned to his hotel, and, 
still under the influence of her person- 
ality, produced within twenty-four 
hours—and almost in its present form 
—the “Ode to Destiny,” which many 
critics think will live the longest of all 
his work. But the story of that comes 
later. 

The next morning the Szapary 
party was starting out for a luncheon 
at Heidelberg. They waited nearly 
half an hour for Piotrovski, but he did 
not appear. Upon their return in the 
late afternoon, they found him, with 
Tanya on his knee, composing jingles 
to explain a series of ink-blot pictures 
that he had made for her. The child, 
enchanted, had been repeating the jin- 
gling verses after him until she had 
them by heart. He offered no apology, 


but played on with the children until 


their bedtime. Then he left, as though 
he were going to dress for dinner, and 
never came back. Later, a telephone 
message came from his hotel, report- 
ing that he had left Baden. 

A month later, Vera, instead of re- 
turning to Paris, went home to Hun- 
gary. Szapary had been greatly re- 
lieved at Piotrovski’s sudden departure. 
He liked the man himself, but did not 
like the situation for his sister. Pio- 
trovski’s genius was as undeniable as 
was his personal magnetism. Vera was 
the sort of woman who would become 
all the more headstrong, should Sza- 
pary openly try to interfere in their 
friendship. Ever since she had been a 
child, what she resolved to do she did, 
and no punishment or force could make 
her change. The only difference be- 
tween the child and the woman was 
that then she displayed her impulses ; 
now, after long years of effort, she 
had acquired the apparent passiveness 
that gave no warning of her will’s ac- 
tivity until its purpose was accom- 
plished. 

Piotrovski, he believed, had been sent 
away by Vera—since she had shown 
none of the signs that would indicate 


surprise or chagrin. But Vera was by 
no means so tranquilly indifferent as 
she appeared. Piotrovski’s sudden de- 
parture had hurt her unspeakably, and 
she brooded over it. When she was 
with the children, she managed fairly 
well to put him out of mind. But upon 
the long and solitary walks, that were 
becoming her daily habit; in the early 
dawn, while the blinds were drawn, and 
she was, apparently, asleep; in the dark 
nights, as she lay awake, she remem- 
bered over and over all that he had 
told her about himself. And things 
that he had said, sentences of his that 
she had stored away quite carelessly, 
not realizing that she was adding them 
to her hoard of memories, took fresh, 
haunting shapes, and seemed to mock 
her stupidity. Every word that he had 
told her of his capriciousness turned 
unworthily against her own heart. 
What was there for her to think ex- 
cept that his restless fancy had turned 
now from her, that he had been right 
in calling himself undeserving of her 
slightest regard? 

He had written her on his arrival in 
Paris, a letter that was stilted and un- 
natural. Beautifully and easily as he 
composed verse, he wrote letters with 
difficulty, and the cold impersonality of 
the one from Paris added another barb 
into the already wounded feelings of 
the woman who scanned his _ small, 
rapid handwriting in vain for a con- 
soling phrase. The experience was 
alarming, as well as painful, for she 
had not realized how much of her in- 
terest she had given him. Even her 
interest in the children and their af- 
fairs filled but partially the great emp- 
tiness made by the withdrawal of Pio- 
trovski’s confidence and friendship. 

At first, she had felt an overwhelm- 
ing desire to rush back from> Baden to 
Paris. Her pride alone held her. But 
she missed him every day, every hour, 
every moment, with an actual ache that 
time seemed in no degree to lessen. 
Curiously enough, she had received oc- 
casional letters from Verney—his every 
evenly spaced penstroke proclaiming 
kindly reliability. He wrote her friend- 
ly news and a good deal about Piotrov- 
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ski, in evident unconsciousness of the 
latter’s shortcomings, or of any change 
in his friend’s attitude toward herself. 
“Jan looks badly, he is nervous and dis- 
trait. He misses you too much!” wrote 
the “blind giant,” as Vera began to 
nickname him. In utter dejection of 
spirit, she thought merely how little 
even his best friend knew of him. 

Unceasing activity seemed the best 
means of restoring her mind to the nor- 
mal; it was out of reason to find one 
person—even though he be a genius— 
of such absorbing interest that every- 
thing apart from him was saltless or 
hitter. So she strenuously tried to ab- 
sorb herself in study. Music she could 
no longer bear; its every note sang of 
him. Books whispered of him, as she 
turned their pages. The children al- 
luded constantly to stories he had told 
them. Flowers, fields, mountains—all 
the things she loved cried aloud of him, 
for she had shared with him the greater 
part of all she loved, 

For the first time in her life, 
was utterly contemptuous of her 
pearance. She let her maid dress her 
how, or in what, she would, and her 
hair was put up in the quickest and eas- 
iest fashion. That she should be clean 
and neat was all that she considered. 
She avoided ever looking in a mirror, 
for her very beauty, since it had not 
been sufficient to attract the only one 
for whose sake she had been glad of its 
possession, was a taunting reproach. 
She found her chief consolation in the 
church, and, being rich, she was able 
to bestow many benefits. She visited 
the people of the village, taught the 
children, and in her spare time embroid- 
ered assiduously upon a new stole for 
the parish priest. She also delighted 
in confession; but had, after all, little 
to confess—except the centring of her 
thoughts upon a man whose gifts were 
surely worthy of her admiration. 

_In putting his genius first, she par- 
tially deceived herself as to her real 
feelings, imagining that it was merely 
the problem of his puzzling tempera- 
ment, the uncertainty of his motives, 
that kept her in a constantly distracted 
frame of mind. Her reason insisted 


she 
ap- 


that the question of his feeling for her 
had nothing to do with her apprecia- 
tion of him, but down in her heart was 
buried a protesting voice, which tried 
to convince her reason that it was quite 
wrong. And, between her heart and 
her reason, she had little peace. But, 
finally, the many active interests that 
she had undertaken kept her too busy to 
think in the day, and left her too tired 
to lie awake in the night. October 
came, and November. 

Usually she was in Paris for a time 
in the autumn, but this year she felt no 
inclination to go. December drew on, 
Christmas morning came. And with it 
a small, oblong package, directed in a 
handwriting that made her heart stand 
still and then race wildly. With agi- 
tated fingers, she cut the string, and 
undid the paper, disclosing a little vol- 
ume, “Poems of Destiny, by Jan Pio- 
trovski.” Opening it at the first page, 
she saw the dedication was to “Paul- 
ine.” Each printed letter that formed 
the other woman’s name pricked her 


heart like a spear thrust, so that she 


read, half insensibly, the penciled 
words scribbled below. She read them 
once, and then again, before she real- 
ized their import. The name “Pauline” 
had quotation marks; after the name a 
dash, and then: “The pseudonym of 
her, who, from the mountain heights, 
revealed the vistas herein portrayed.” 
And the signature was “Jan.” 

She turned the volume over to the 
initial and longest poem, and read the 
first canto. And as she read she knew 
that, in the heroine Pauline, he had 
drawn none other than herself. The 
theme of the poem was the thread of 
her own discussion that day on the 
mountain in Baden. He had reflected 
her very thoughts, used her very 
phrases, he had woven her own feel- 
ings as the warp under the woof of his 
own imagery, weaving the design with 
the skill and beauty of his master hand. 

Christmas afternoon ushered in a 
blizzard; but joy sang in Vera’s heart, 
and to her the country seemed the 
apotheosis of spring. Reading and 
dreaming, dreaming and reading, she 
sat in the deep embrasure of a win- 
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dow, and as the falling flakes covered 
the jagged landscape under its soft tent 
of white, just so contentment covered 
every jagged feeling of past hurt in 
her heart. There was not an ode, not 
a sonnet, not a lyric, in the whole vol- 
ume that was not traceable to some as- 
sociation with herself. Her only regret 
was that-there was more charm th n 
depth, more subtlety than purpose, 
more sentiment than strength—yet she 
had been hardly a woman had she re- 
belled at this last. And twilight found 
her still sitting in the window, her eyes 
gazing dreamily into the dusk, until a 
stampede of small feet coming down 
the corridor aroused her from her rev- 
erie, and she ran joyously to meet the 
chitdren. 

During the holidays the call of Paris 
sounded ceaselessly in her ears, and be- 
fore she was conscious of her inten- 
tion she was on her way. Arrived 
there, she wrote Piotrovski a note. He 
left a card the next day; but at an hour 
when, as he must have known, it was 
her custom to drive. She asked him 
to lunch; he made an excuse. And the 
pain, the perplexity, came creeping 
back into her heart. Then, by acci- 
dent, she saw him. 

She had stopped in front of the Mad- 
eleine to buy some flowers, and he 
passed by. He looked thin, and not at 
all well; and, though his expression 
changed quickly, there was no mistak 
ing the gladness that came into his face 
at first sight of her. It was evident that 
he was trying to put up a barrier be- 
tween them; but she ignored it, and in- 
sisted upon taking him home with her. 
The Princess Mitzka had also returned 
to Paris, but had that. day succumbed 
to a headache, and was lying down. 
So Piotrovski found himself again in 
the charming sitting room of the Rue 
de i’Université, alone with the duchesse. 
The room was even more charming 
than usual, for it was raw and chill out 
of doors, a light flurry of snow had 
begun to blow just as they entered, and 
the bright fire and flowers were, there- 
fore, doubly attractive. 

Unlike most French rooms, this had 
a deep, comfortable sofa, close to the 


fire, facing it, and here Vera and Pio- 
trovski sat down. She had taken off 
her hat and furs and gloves. Piotroy- 
ski looked at her hands, held out before 
the fire. She had just such fragile 
hands as Andrea del Sarto loved to 
paint, and they were weighted with 
heavily jeweled rings. Yet they sug- 
gested capability, and the gems upon 
them were suited to them. The faint 
perfume which was always about her 
stirred his emotions. He picked up her 
furs, the soft pelt still warm and fra- 
grant from her throat; he, smoothed 
out her gloves, still fresh and sweet, 
like everything about her. In the 
warm, intimate atmosphere, the cheer- 
ful logs, the dim, flower-scented room, 
the sense of companionship—the last 
vestige of aloofness melted away. 

There was a long pause. Not one of 
those awkward stops, as though the 
conversational machinery had broken 
down, but one of those quiet silences 
replete with contentment. Her hands 
now warmed, she turned half toward 
him, with one arm resting on the low 
back of the sofa, and her cheek in her 
palm. 

“You are thinner, my friend,” she 
said, at last. “You have worked hard. 
It has gone well, I hope.” 

“Yes. I have worked hard, but not 
as well as I should have liked. I have 
tried the tr—a play that I hope very 
much to finish, but it does not go. I 
could do nothing but your little songs. 
You knew that they were yours?” 

She was quite close to him, and, as 
she let her hand drop, he bent slightly 
toward her. Their faces were not very 
far apart. But she did not draw away. 
“Yes, I know,” she said softly. Again 
there was a long pause. 

Then gradually her nearness, her 
beauty, her sympathy, overcame his re- 
straint of the impulse that throbbed 
within him. His eyes, half closed and 
dreamy, had the appeal of unguided 
power, and in them she read all that he 
was Offering to her—offering because 
he could not help it—all his heart, and 
mind, and soul—all his Heaven-given 
talent! And she knew, too, that in the 
depth of the dreamy eyes, close to her 
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own, searching them, lay her whole 
world, whether for joy or for misery. 
Near this one being, now at her side, 
her heart beat full and strong. Away 
from him, it was a machine that kept 
the forces of her life from disintegrat- 
ing into their original elements—no 
more. 

She felt him take her hand in his, and 
even in the contact she recognized the 
beauty of its form, the dry, warm pres- 
sure of the taper fingers that seemed 
to hold a sixth sense, an electric power 
of sympathy. Her own fingers thrilled 
to his touch, and then—blind, as far as 
sight went, asleep as far as mind went; 
with all their sensibilities caught in one 
great tide, gropingly and short of 


breath—they kissed. 
And the great currents of emotion 
swept over and engulfed them. 


CHAPTER X. 


It was a Hindu poet who said tlHat, 
when a human being has attained the 
moment of perfect felicity, since noth- 
ing again can ever do more than equal 
it, and therefore every other living mo- 
ment must be the same or less than this 
—it were best that life should end 
there. But for Vera and Jan the per- 
fect moment seemed to be succeeded by 
others as perfect; in the revelation of 
their love for each other, it seemed 
they might remain indefinitely upon the 
supreme height, while all else drifted 
off into nothingness. 

But Vera’s glowing joy was soon 
overcast by the darkest shadows of 
doubt and despair. 

She knew, of course, that her absorb- 
ing interest in him, and her depend- 
ance upon his sympathy verged upon 
tenderness; but, believing him quite as- 
cetic, inhuman so far as love was con- 
cerned, the possibility of the present 
state of affairs had never occurred to 
her. The revelation of this more than 
human side of him so carried her out 
on the emotional tide that she lost all 
sense of direction, and for a _ time 
drifted buoyantly, peacefully, ecstatical- 
ly, until she gradually realized that it 
was necessary to decide which port 


their little vessel must ultimately steer 
for. All wharfs and docks seemed to 
have been washed away. There was 
certain destruction in the prospect of 
making a landing anywhere. 

She was a strict Roman Catholic. 
Marriage was out of the question; he 
was married, and the church forbade 
divorce. And yet her agony in the 
mere thought that she had found him 
only to give him up, endured for days. 
Nevertheless, her will was strong 
enough even for that, if, added to the 
strength of right, she could be con- 
vinced it would be best for him whom 
she loved. The question whether she 
would hinder or help the highest and 
best side of him became the vital point. 
Ought she to go away, or stay? Did 
he need her—need her so that, with 
her, his genius would find its truest 
expression—or could he reach higher 
perfection alone? She did not tell him 
of her struggle; his influence would too 
easily swing the scales before she had 
herself carefully determined the bal- 
ance. When she was with him, she 
lived in the moments as they were; tak- 
ing nothing from their perfectness, tak- 
ing each second of happiness eagerly, 
and storing it as though the future must 
be built of memories. But as soon as 
he went away, she took up again the 
inward struggle of heart, mind, and 
conscience—thinking, thinking. 

Piotrovski, on the other hand, 
thought not at all. Love, having taken 
actual possession of his heart, had 
turned him apparently into another be- 
ing. He was childlike in his insatia- 
bility, in his demand for her entire at- 
tention. One day he sat a long time 
at her feet—he sat often on the floor, 
his arms hugging his knees—his eyes 
taking their fill of her. She had been 
embroidering; but in answer to the 
wistfulness of his expression, she put 
her needle down. “What is it, dear? 
What can I do for you?” she asked. 

“Nothing,” he answered, “only don’t 
make me leave you—not for an hour, 
a minute, a second.” He dropped his 
knees to the rug, turning his heels un- 
der him, which brought him close to 
her. “Ah, Vera, marry me! When I 
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do so want you to marry me, why do 
you refuse?” He took her hand and 
laid it against his cheek, but her face 
grew sad. 

“Dear, I have told you so often.” 
The shadowy depths of her eyes were 
curiously, tenderly sombre. “There is 
no way. While your wife lives, you 
may not marry. In our church there 
is no divorce.”’ 

“But, Vera, things can’t go on like 
this !” 

“No—I know they can’t—not for 
very long.” 

“And then?” 
gently. 

She seemed to be holding her deci- 
sion in abeyance; there was a lack of 
finality in her tone. ‘Let us take the 
days as they come, for a little while 
—only for a little. Try to be glad 
with things as they are. And then—I 
don’t know ai 

Piotrovski, seeing her distress, 
kissed her hands—the tips of them— 
reverently; and soon spoke of other 
things. 

He did not bring up the subject 
again. But a day soon after that, as 
he entered her salon, she met him, 
with a new light in her eyes, a new 
buoyancy of carriage. There was ex- 
altation in her manner. 

“Jan, I have made my resolve!” she 
said. “I shall give up my present life, 
and link it with yours,” 

“You will marry me?” 

She shook her head. 

“Vera! What do you mean?” 

“This!” She laid her lips upon his, 
and then buried her eyes against his 
throat. “This, merely; I have known 
it long, but I wanted to be sure beyond 
all doubt. There is only one thing 
worth living for—you!” 

“But the world ‘ 

“Dear, what is the world? 

; you!” 

“You would be banished!” 

“What is banishment? A word be- 
ginning with ‘b’! Nothing more. Un- 
less it is banishment from you; in 
which case, it is the yawning chasm 
of inferno.” 

Piotrovski held her close, his heart 


He put the question 


My world 


leaping a race with hers, but through 
the emotion of the moment he tried to 
arouse himself to grasp at facts. “But, 
Vera, listen. Your position———” 

She knew what he would say, and 
put her finger over his lips. “No—it 
is you who must listen! What I am, 
or was, or am likely to be, is of no 
more moment than what became of the 
particular skylark of Shelley’s ode. 
When the poem had been written, the 
skylark had lived its life more perfectly 
than had any bird before or since. If 
through my living heart you may learn 
to read, and know, and write, of wom- 
en who shall endure through the ages 
—is not that an end to have lived 
for ?” 

“And your family—your brother— 
Tanya?” For the first time he felt a 
quiver go through her, and her breath 
draw sharply. 

“TI love you better than all.” 

He saw the pain in her eyes, yet he 
knew that what she said was true. He 
found it hard to understand her scru- 
ples, and asked gently: 

‘But why, darling, do you make 
such needless sacrifice, why such oppo- 
sition to our marriage? It can easily 
be arranged. What does the woman 
who bears my name”—he could not 
bring himself to say wife—“what does 
she care? She has given up the world, 
and has become practically a nun; one 
cannot be married to a nun!” 

Vera freed herself from him. “No! 
That I will not do. I have told you, 
dear, I would not.” 

She crossed to the fireplace, and 
stood leaning her elbow on the man- 
tel, looking down into the flames. After 
a while, she spoke slowly, but without 
faltering : 

“Listen, Jan. This is not a sudden 
resolve I have made, but one that I 
have thought over, prayerfully, in the 
long, dark hours; a resolve that has 
been slowly and deliberately formed. 
Don’t you see—since there can be no 
true divorce, since we should still not 
be really married, that to have a false 
sacrament would be heaping upon our 
transgression the added sin of blas- 
phemy$ What can the code of the 
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little world we live in signify to me, 
compared with your taking vows 
which are unholy? You understand 
me, dear? I do not mean to speak 
slightingly of marriage. But for us 
there would still be no marriage: we 
should merely be saving ourselves some 
personal distress by a formality that 
would be a mortal offense. No, Jan, 
that has not been my _ problem. 
Whether or not I had the right to come 
to you at all—it is that—but now I am 
sure. 

“As for the price—is not every bene- 
fit obtained always balanced by a pen- 
alty incurred? We need only deter- 
mine that the thing we do is worth the 
price we shall have to pay.’’ She turned 
to him now, her eyes glowing, the 
radiance of her smile upon her lips. 
“Ah, my beloved, you need have no 
doubts! I am a miser, I have hoarded 
the coin of my life, and now comes the 
time for me to spend it for the thing 
I want! To spend it—gladly!” 

Piotrovski, standing close beside her, 
looked directly into her eyes. “I love 
you,” he said simply. “In my heart 
and mind you are, have been, and al- 
ways will be, the one woman. That 
means more to me than anything else 
I can say, for the word ‘wife’ means 
little. I have seen too many men and 
women bound together like prisoners, 
too few that were bound by the one tie 
that, in my eyes, holds—that of a deep, 
enduring passion. We are all half 
spheres—we humans ; somewhere in the 
world is the other half of us. And 
now the half which is I, is crying 
aloud to my other half, which is you 
—I am helpless utterly.” 

Then suddenly, he broke out vio- 
lently: “Ah, Vera! The temptation is 
more than I can endure. To stand here 
close to you, to know what you are 
offering, and yet to keep down the fire 
in my brain and heart. I am but a 
human man, yet with the last atom of 
reason that I can muster, I implore 
you to let me get a divorce and marry 
you! But, if you must refuse, if you 
really and fully understand what your 
refusal means, then, dear, let it be the 
other way.” 


4 


His very nerves trembled as he 
looked into her steadfast eyes, and he 
grew pale to the lips. His arms ached 
all down the length of them in their 
longing to enfold her, but he put his 
hands behind him, and walked to the 
other end of the room. When he came 
back, his voice was under better con- 
trol. He did not look at her as he 
spoke; he couldn't. 

“To make up your mind to such a 
step, here, with me, is not fair to your- 
self. Even my beliefs are an unfair 
influence; you know, without my tell- 
ing you, that all the ceremonies of St. 
Peter’s in Rome could not make you 
more my honored wife than you would 
be without a word said. For me, a 
future with you is a straight, light path, 
but for you it is a leap in the dark 
—doubly dark, standing here with me 
now. Here, beside you, I am the whole 
world to you; nothing away from me 
seems to matter, because the focus of 
your vision is so close that you cannot 
see at any distance. If you were to go 
back to your own home, and among 
your own people, don’t you think you 
would be surer? Wouldn't it be safer 
for you? And yet,” he added, with a 
note of exultation that would not be 
silenced, “I feel you will not leave me 
forever; I feel you love me too deeply 
for that.” 

Tears came to the brink of her eyes, 
for a second her throat contracted, yet 
her soft-breathed tones were wonderful 
in their sweetness: “Love you enough! 
Without you, though I might live, 
though my body might go on breath- 
ing, moving, that is what I mean—how 
should I even know? I should have 
ceased to exist.” 

Before the truth of her his soul 
bowed down in worship. He bent over 
her hands, and kissed them reverently. 
“Go,” he said, “then come back and be 
mine.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Her home was up in the mountains, 
to the northeast of Budapest, and she 
arrived, as she had left, in a deep snow. 


Her brother Imre came down to the 
station, in a three-span Russian sleigh, 
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to meet her. He knew she had come 
on some serious matter, and he had 
more than a vague idea of what it 
might be. There was such a change in 
her that he could not but marvel at the 
transformation. Her beauty struck him 
as forcibly as though he had never be- 
fore beheld it; he could hardly keep 
his eyes from her. She said very little 
on the drive home, further than to ask 
for the usual home news, such as about 
his, and his wife’s, and the children’s 
health. But he could not fail to per- 
ceive that she was glowing with life 
and joy. Even her silence’ was 
steeped in it. She radiated it. Her 
news could not be bad, her brother 
thought, since it made her look like 
that! ‘ 

The Countess Szapary and the chil- 
dren were waiting for her in the big 
hall, all of them overjoyed to see her, 
and each in his or her way showing 
how much Vera had been missed. 
Through luncheon, the Countess Sza- 
pary complained of the dullness of the 
country, and told the news of her few 
happy weeks in Vienna. The children 
disagreed, without reserve; Vienna was 
a city of punishment, and all the time 
they spent in it there had been skating 
and coasting in the country. They were 
tso glad Aunt Vera had come! She 
would go skiing with them, wouldn’t 
she? Only, that afternoon they had 
dancing lessons. 

It was not until after luncheon that 
Vera saw her brother alone. Closeted 
with him in his own study, she told him 
her news. The scene was much worse 
than she had expected. 

She answered his incredulity, his an- 
ger, and his vehement protests, using 
the same arguments that she had used 
to Piotrovski. What did she gain? 
Everything. What did she lose? That 
was not the way to look at the situa- 
tion. It was not alone a question of 
gain and loss, but a choice between two 
inclinations and responsibilities. Like 
all persons deeply in love, she could not 
believe that love had been sent except 
by divine decree; that her life might 
be of some real service. Her mind 
looked obliquely at things, and distort- 


ed her vision, She even went so far 
as to feel and think, and believe, that 
her excommunication from the church 
was to be taken in the spirit of a test 
of her love’s genuineness. The thought 
of being cut off from her family, from 
her brother and his children, seemed 
alone to touch her, but even to that 
her love for Piotrovski found an an- 
swer. What was there ever worth 
having for which one had not to make 
a sacrifice? The more valuable the ob- 
ject, the greater the price one had to 
pay for it. 

Szapary found that he might as well 
pour out his wrath before a stained- 
glass figure. Upon the armor of her 
love and her determination his fury and 
his sarcasm seemed to make no mark. 
In fact, the curious impression she gave 
of an inner radiance seemed, if any- 
thing, rather to increase. Furthermore, 
he was really nonplused. In spite of his 
anger, her fanatical attitude compelled 
a certain sympathy. Their natures were 
much alike, and they had always looked 
at things from the same point of view. 
Like her, he was too strict a Roman- 
ist to countenance divorce. He shared 
her feelings against letting the man she 
loved swear falsely. He had also 
enough of the strain of wild blood to 
understand—as only such natures are 
said to understand—an all-absorbing 
passion, 

That his sister should have given her 
to such a man as Piotrovski was 
also intelligible. The longer they 
talked together, the more his censure 
of her and Piotrovski faded. Yet the 
very sympathy and pity that he felt 
added fuel to his anger that she whom 
he adored should blindly make herself, 
notwithstanding all her high motives, a 
woman scorned. He tried to make her 
see that no matter how great their love 
for each other might be, remorse was 
inevitable for her in the end. Yet by 
all his opposition he gained nothing. 

She summed up her argument: “It is 
not only a question of love, but a ques- 
tion of need. Who needs me most? 
Aunt Anna? Imre? The children? 

children love me, but 


Or Jan? The 
do not need me. I am not their mother. 


love 
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Tanya is strong, and does not need a 
nurse—and trained nurses know so 
much more than I. She is older now, 
and would be good with any one. And 
without me, Jan? He needs care and 
love. His is not an independent, self- 
reliant nature, but one that should be 
given encouragement and protection 
and love; he wants these, and will ac- 
cept these only from me. He loves 
me and me alone. He needs me and 
me alone!” 

Szapary could make her no further 
answer. In baffled fury, he stood at 
his full height, with his arms crossed 
on his chest. His sister stood quite 
as straight as he, with her fingers in- 
terlocked. 

“Since you will not give him up,” 
he said at last, “there is nothing for 
me to say. The openness with which 
you intend to do this thing makes it 
more dignified, but also irrevocable. It 
is suicide—no less. I can only hope 
and pray that the inevitable remorse 
and regret may not be too soon your 
portion.” Suddenly, his voice became 
husky, but his jaw squared. “Good- 
by,” he said abruptly. 

She looked at him a moment, wist- 
fully, tenderly, she made a little move- 
ment with her outstretched hands; but 
he stared unseeingly. “Imre——” 
came falteringly to her lips. Then 
she went to the door and opened it. 
On the threshold, she paused, and 
looked back. 

“Good-by,” she said steadily. Then 
she passed out, and shut the door after 
her. For a while, she stood—just 
propped against its frame; she ran her 
fingers, half consciously, lovingly, over 
its well-known carving. At last, she 
stooped, and gently pressed her lips to 
the knob, where Imre’s hands would 
touch each day; then, softly, slowly, 
she went up to her room. There she 
quickly changed her long dress for a 
short one, put on fur wraps, took her 
skis, and went downstairs. In the big 
hall, she met the children going to dan- 
cing school. They clustered about her, 
and she seemed to be taking a mental 
photograph, so intently she looked at 
them. 


Doricha, the eldest, had grown to 
slim girlhood, with rich promises of 
the beautiful woman soon to be. The 
boys, sturdy, straight in mind and soul 
as well as bodies—young saplings of 
good forest growth. And then—Tan- 
ya. Vera imprinted in her heart an 
indelible picture of straight little legs, 
sturdy and brown, between the short 
socks and attenuated fluff of a dress; 
golden hair in neat and even curls, and 
a bow crisply fresh, like a butterfly 
just alighted upon a flower’s gold. 
Through a veil of dull pain, the 
duchesse heard their usual salutations, 
their usual chatter. 

“Auntie, this is the dress you sent 
me! See, it fits perfectly, doesn’t it? 
I think it is too lovely.” Doricha 
turned herself around, and, laughing, 
made a formal dancing-school curtsy. 

The duchesse had hard work to keep 
the huskiness out of her voice, as she 
said: “You are lovely in it, dear.” 


Probably she would never again say 
anything to this young flower of a 


girl. Then the boys. 

“T hate dancing school!’’ Pali, the 
oldest, complained. “I wish I might go 
out with you, Aunt Vera.” 

“Look at Todor!” exclaimed Leon, 
“Did you ever see any one always so 
untidy !” 

Todor looked at his brother defiantly, 
but then turned meekly to his aunt. 
Mechanically, as though from force of 
habit, she tied the child’s cravat, 
pulled down his jacket in the back, and, 
stooping, kissed his upturned face. 

The piano sounded, and Tanya 
skipped over the carpet like a bit of 
thistledown, then reached up her dim- 
pled arms, while the other children 
trooped into the dancing room. Vera 
lifted her up. The soft little arms clung 
tightly around her throat, the soft- 
breathed baby kisses rained on her 
cheeks. She held the precious armful 
tight, tight—for the last time. “Tan’a 
loves you! Auntie Vera Oh, you 
eyes all wetted!” She put the child 
down quickly, and, with pain that al- 
most smothered her, went out of the 
house. 

The country was buried under many 
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feet of snow. Smooth, hard stretches 
of it spread in every direction. She 
zigzagged slowly, poling the up grades, 
and then, like a gull skimming over 
the surface of the water, she sped down 
the steep slopes with leaps from occa- 
sional hillocks. For a_ while her 
thoughts were held in abeyance, and 
she felt, gradually, something of the 
exhilaration of this greatest of winter 
sports. Finally, she came swiftly down 
a long incline, and shot up a hillside 
of the forest. The woods were com- 
pletely still; not even an animal’s foot- 
print was to be seen upon the unbroken 
snow; the tall pine branches were bent 
under their white weight, and smaller 
trees and shrubs stooped their over- 
burdened branches to the ground. 
Vera took off her skis, and climbed 
slowly up the steep ascent to a wide 
knoll beneath the lofty pine trees, 

At the summit, she stood a long, long 
time, leaning against one of the pine 
trees. The land she knew so well— 
and much of it her own—was spread in 
silence beneath her; nothing but forest 
lay about her; there might have been 
no habitation for miles. In the intense 
stillness, she seemed to stand face to 
face with things fundamental, far above 
and removed from the world’s limited 
judgments. She seemed nearer the big- 
ger laws of existence. And it would 
be true to the best in her—this she 
deeply felt—to accept her part in this 
fulfilling of a Heaven-given genius 
which she reverenced. How could there 
be ethical wrong in this self-immolation 
for a great love? It came down, then, 
merely to the world’s approval. What 
was the approval of a small group of 
atoms called countess this and baroness 
that? What were the streets of Paris, 
filled with their streams of trundling 
victorias, the streaks of shooting motor 
cars? What were the little groups of 
people meeting in terraces or in rooms 
all more or less identical? They seemed 
a child’s nursery of toys! Life in its 
seriousness meant sacrifice, giving, and 
love. For to love was to suffer, to 
love was to give, to love was to live. 

And as for the price to pay—it was 
the great proof of love’s worth. She 


would not forego the price if she could, 
so long as it could be paid without sac- 
rifice of truth and honesty, which must 
be at the base of love. According to 
the world’s verdict of honesty, she 
would be living in sin. The church, 
at the other end of her old life’s meas- 
ure, would refuse her absolution and 
communion. Even so—since it must! 
She could still live her life fearlessly ; 
she could still say her prayers to God. 
The other way, if she acceded to Jan’s 
wish to get a divorce, the little people, 
loyal to the world’s conventions, would 
bow to her and visit her, but fear would 
be in her soul—she could no longer 
pray to her Maker. 

She held her cap in her hand, as it 
were, carefully balanced—and threw it 
over the windmill! 


CHAPTER XII. 


Two days later, Vera was again in 
Paris. She broke the news to her aunt, 
the princess, whose first outburst of 
tears was followed by pleadings, admo- 
nitions, and, finally, by prayers and a 
sick headache. Then she called in the 
priest, and together they argued, ad- 
monished, and prayed. But, although 
Vera listened deferentially, and with 
the semblance of attention, to all they 
said, they needed little astuteness to 
perceive that they were knocking 
needlessly at a barred door, that her 
heart was closed to them. After a 
while, the priest left, the princess took 
to her bed, and Vera sat down to write 
a series of notes, that were, if not 
unique, at least unusual, in the experi- 
ence of a society wherein surprises are 
something of a rarity. 

To those whom she counted her clos- 
est friends she wrote that she wished 
personally to announce to them her in- 
tention of linking her life with that of 
Jan Piotrovski. Unfortunate circum- 
stances made legal marriage impossible, 
and she would therefore dispense with 
any pretense of it. Upon the same day 
that they received her letter she would 
go away with him, and afterward re- 
turn to his house in the Avenue de Ver- 


sailles. To avoid unnecessary compli- 
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cations, she intended to call herself 
Madame Piotrovski, though she would, 
of course, have no legal right to the 
title. She realized fully that hence- 
forward she must pass as an unknown 
figure in the world where she had held 
a place, and, much as the loss of friend- 
ship might distress her, she could in 
no way censure those who from that 
date should no longer care to know 
her. The wording of all the letters 
was much the same. In some she went 
into more details of explanation than 
in others, but all were frank statements 
of the step she was taking, and fare- 
wells to friendships that she consid- 
ered at an end. 

As there was nothing further to ar- 
range and no reason for delay, Jan and 
she decided to go at once. That after- 
noon he -went to make the few neces- 
sary arrangements for their departure, 
while she drove out to the Bois, joining 
for the last time the parade of the Ave- 
nue des Acacias. All Paris seemed to 
be driving that afternoon, and the slow- 


ly moving carriages formed literally a 
procession of her friends and acquaint- 


ances. She had a curious sensation, 
as though she were two persons; as 
though she were for this afternoon 
masquerading as her old self, while 
her new self sat looking on. The pass- 
ing throng could not read _ her 
thoughts; the letters were safely un- 
posted in her desk. She was now, this 
afternoon, one of the most distin- 
guished, one of the most beautiful, one 
of the most sought-after women of 
the great European world—all this was 
to-day. To-morrow she would be quite 
as brilliant a woman, and far more 
beautiful—since love is the greatest 
adorner of woman’s beauty—but she 
would be one of those figures beyond 
the circle of recognition, one whom the 
ladies of the great world are prone 
to stare at, but whom they do not know. 
In answer to each salutation, she said 
to herself: “This is for the last time!” 
And yet, though the thought interested 
her, the interest was impersonal; it 
gave her no unhappiness. 

When she reached home, Verney was 
waiting in the salon. She had sent him 


his letter by messenger—Piotrovski 
was to tell the other inseparables also 
that afternoon: To her surprise, Ver- 
ney was opposed to her carrying out 
her resolve. His disapproval discon- 
certed her more than any one’s, for he 
who knew the whole situation as well 
as she and Jan did was.the one person 
upon whose sympathy she had, without 
question, counted. Looking into his 
honest eyes, her own became troubled. 
And it was with real distress that she 
asked for his reasons. Instead of mak- 
ing statements, he asked her questions. 
Did she believe that the love of a man 
as undependable as Jan could possibly 
pay her for so enormous a sacrifice? 
Did she really stop to realize the man- 
ner of man Jan was? Could nothing 
show her clearly what she was doing 
before it was too late? 

He clasped his knees with his big 
hands, till their joints knobbed white. 
His eyes opened wide, like blue china 
disks ; his shaggy brows drew together. 

“You are committing suicide!” he 
exclaimed. “I implore you not to take 
the step—at least, not in the irrevo- 
cable way that you intend. You are 
leaving no chance of doubt, no possi- 
bility of defense.” It may be recorded 
to his credit that he did at the last of 
this sentence color with shame. “At 
least, stop and consider. You are a 
woman who has lived. all her life ac- 
cording to convention. You have no 
idea what it will be to go against it. 
Believe me, that I speak the truth.” 
He seemed searching for an example, 
and then urged further: “Look at the 
case of the Baroness Tellier.” 

For the first time, Vera grew angry, 
and in her anger her doubt vanished. 
“Would you compare a mountebank 
like that fiddler, Meyer, with Jan?” 

Verney had never before felt her 
scorn. He shifted hands and feet un- 
comfortably, but his blue eyes never 
wavered, and he held to his argument: 

“The man matters very little. The 
case of the woman of position who 
gave herself for love is parallel. Do 
you guppose any of your own arch- 
duchesses have found compensation for 
their loss of rank and friends?” 
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His steadfast sincerity conquered her 
resentment, and she met him halfway 
and candidly: “Answer me one thing 
—how about Jan himself? That is the 
only question that counts. In filling his 
need, in bringing him a woman’s care 
and encouragement, in rounding out his 
life, will the half-complete flower of his 
mind reach a full perfection? Yes? 
Or no?” 

Verney seemed engrossed with the 
pattern of the rug; then slowly, he ad- 
mitted: “Jan loves you. I have no 
doubt there, though I grant you I did 
not think he had the capacity. If love 
does not dominate and so destroy the 
other gifts, all will go well with him. 
If the other gifts "dominate, how about 
you? You must not forget that you 
cannot gauge jan by the measures of 
other men. In a nature like his there 
are two distinct individualities. You 
know that. The mere human man, the 
man who loves you, is but one side of 
him. The other side of him, his genius, 
is an unmeasurable force that, instead 
of being in his control, controls him, 
while he becomes the medium merely 
of its expression. Under its influence 
he is an utterly irresponsible person, 
whose actions can no more be said to 
be his own than can those of a som- 
nambulist. And yet, as well as I un- 
derstand this, I assure you it has many 
times been a severe strain to remain 
his friend. And if it has been hard for 
me to keep faith with him, who have 
nothing at stake but friendship’s af- 
fection, what will it be for you, who 
are staking everything ?” 

“Yes, I know,” she said. “I know 
he has two sides; but they are not as 
you say—not quite. You make his 
genius a lurking monster, that may at 
any moment destroy both him and me. 
[ should put it that his genius has 
eagle’s wings, whereby he soars to 
heights where I, sitting on the hillside, 
waiting, cannot even see. Should I 
want to put shackles on an eagle’s foot? 
Should I want to put him in a cage, 
just because I have no wings myself? 
Would you call it love that would seek 
to bind and cripple? I am not a young 
girl, in love with love—I am not a 


woman hysterically heart hungry. But 
I love Jan with every fibre of my be- 
ing; and by that I hope to help in the 
perfection of all that is best in him. 
I believe that, through my care and 
love, he will go farther and higher— 
even though it may be away from me 
—than he will alone. Jan is not as 
independent as he seems. He is like 
a child that plays hard all day, but at 
twilight, when the lamps are lighted, 
wants to be taken on its mother’s knee, 
to be rocked or read to. A lonely, 
motherless child does not play with the 
same freedom and vim.” 

“And what of you?” 
again. “What are you to get 

There was a hurt look in her eyes 
that stopped his sentence short. ‘To 
love is to give,” she said. 

It was just as. well that Piotrovski 
at that moment entered, for Verney 
could think of nothing more to say. 

3ecause of the gloom he saw in the 
face of his friend, Jan’s glance ques- 
tioned Vera anxiously, but her tran- 
quillity reassured him. He had long 
ago, for Vera’s sake, made all the ob- 
jections to her resolve that he could 
think of—and was now perfectly satis- 
fied. He knew, as well as though he 
had been present, that Verney had 
urgently protested against her taking 
the contemplated step; he saw also that 
Verney’s arguments had not prevailed. 
He had no intention of carrying the 
argument farther, but he went behind 
Vera’s chair, and, putting his hands 
protectingly about her — shoulder, 
looked wistfully at his friend. 

“Shall you honor her one whit the 
less?” he asked. 

“More, if anything.” 

And Vera, turning, looked upward. 
“We are answered,” she said, and the 
radiance of her smile broke out like 
the sun over a gray landscape. 

The next day, the Princess Mitzka, 
after having wept over, kissed, scolded, 
and forgiven Vera, took the nine 
o'clock train to Vienna. At ten o’clock, 
Vera posted her letters. At twelve 
o'clock, her best woman friend, the 
Duchesse Descharme, Verney, Bluet, 
Little Smith, Charente, and De Navins 


asked Verney 


” 
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arrived. The Duchesse Descharme had 
come because she thought it best to 
lend what dignity and regularity she 
could to an irregularity that she could 
not otherwise modify. The Princess 
Mitzka would have been present, but 
something in Vera rebelled. She could 
not allow her aunt to have any re- 
sponsibility in the matter, any more 
than she could allow Jan to go through 
what her church considered a false 
marriage ceremony. 

It was a curious party gathered in 
Vera’s salon. No one said much. 
There was a strange solemnity in the 
atmosphere that no one seemed able to 
ignore. Every one had a little the at- 
titude of chief mourner at a funeral, 
and yet a curious emotional exhilara- 
tion animated them all. 

And then, when they were all there 
—to describe it is almost impossible ; 
it was the spirit in which it was done 
that counted. Vera had taken off her 
wedding ring; in fact, she had buried 
it that morning under the hedge of the 
garden, and with its burial she had said 
to Jan that she relinquished the name 
of De Marsin. Piotrovski had made a 
little ring of two strands of twisted 
gold. Now, while their friends watched, 
he put it on her finger, and, turning to 
the little company, said simply: “That 
is all!’ Then he kissed the ring upon 
her finger. 

No further protestations were made, 
but in the presence of these, their 
nearest friends, they thus openly and 
honestly chose and declared the way of 
their life henceforth. The feelings of 
affectionate hearts are easily stirred, but 
there was not one who was not touched 
to the very depths. Perhaps to say that 
all those in the little group were awed, 
would best describe it. They were not 
glad, they could not be; nor, in the 
face of such sure faith, could they be 
sad, either. 

At luncheon, a wavering conversa- 
tion struggled fitfully in subdued tones. 
Vera was the only person there who 
seemed to have even a normal amount 
of cheerfulness. Even Little Smith, 
the irrepressible, was, for once in his 
life, quiet. But at last,.as though his 


pent-up feelings would no longer be 
restrained, he stammered: 

“I want to tell you, it is the finest 
and pluckiest thing I’ve ever heard of. 
You don’t know how much I want it 
all to come out happy Then he 
faltered, and sat down. 

“Not ‘it,’ but ‘she,’” answered Pio- 
trovski, his eyes gleaming. “Only one 
wish”—he raised his glass—‘‘may she 
never live to regret!” 

To this they all said “Amen,” and 


‘the curious meal was ended. 


While they were still at table, a tele- 
gram had come, which Vera opened 
with a tremor of hope that it might 
be: from her brother; but it was from 
the Comtesse de la Tour. 

As though I should ever change to you! 
You shall find me now, as always, your 
friend, Jeanne. 

A note of the same import arrived 
also from Madame Arno, and Vera 
was touched profoundly. Not a word, 
not a sign, came from her brother. She 
had not expected it, but his. silence 
brought her first realization of the ir- 
retrievable step she had taken; whether 
the road ahead of her led to heaven 
or hell, there was no longer any going 
back. 

At about one o’clock, Vera and Jan 
got into the automobile and drove 
away. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Vera and Jan traveled by short runs 
southward, through France to the Riv- 
iera, and gradually eastward into Italy. 
The midwinter months found them far 
down on the green and flowering 
shores of that lovers’ haven, Sicily. So 
far, the obloquy of Vera’s position had 
not been brought home to her through 
humiliating incidents. She called her- 
self Madame Piotrovski, and, as it hap- 
pened, she had run across no one whom 
she knew. To be sure, they had fre- 
quented the little, out-of-the-way 
places; not to avoid humiliation, for 
that would in itself have been humiliat- 
ing, but merely because they liked the 
little, out-of-the-way places best. To 
the innkeepers, restaurant proprietors, 
and casual strangers, she was a very 
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distinguished lady, whose behavior and 
dignity were above question. 

Yet it is probable that the Latins, 
even had they known all about her, 
would have thought none the less of 
her. Love, to them, is an exalted thing, 
and a life given for it, at whatever 
cost, rather fine—if it be given in the 
right way, with single-hearted and 
lofty devotion. After all, to those over- 
civilized races, in contrast with the 
younger, simpler races, where the fun- 
damental question of right or wrong 
predominates, what one does is never 
of so much importance as the way one 
does it. 

The Piotrovskis, as they were called, 
found Sicily so agreeable that they took 
a little villa down on the shores of the 
Mediterranean—a little, white plaster 
house, smothered in vines. They also 
chartered a little sailboat, captained by 
a young Sicilian boatman who had a 
glorious voice. On _ still, moonlight 


nights they sailed along the coast, Vera 
playing accompaniments to Teobaldo’s 


song, while Jan, sitting on the cushions 
at her feet, smoked his pipe, entirely 
content. For several months they lin- 
gered, through long, successive days of 
such perfection as only those who truly 
love find in the company of the beloved. 
And, beyond the fact that they were 
utterly happy, there is nothing to re- 
cord. 

During this time, Jan put off writ- 
ing seriously—put it off until they 
should return home. Under the spell 
of these enchanting surroundings, he 
had composed, without conscious ef- 
fort, the two lyrics, one “On Love,” 
the other “To Her.” He wrote also at 
this time “The Nocturne.” Yet, these 
three poems, so full of charm, have 
been thought by many too languorous, 
too lacking in brilliancy, to be classed 
with the best of his work. 

Toward the end of May the weather 
grew very hot, and they made their 
way to Paris. They had put an addi- 
tion to the little house in the Rue de 
Versailles. Vera had relinquished her 
right to occupy the apartment in the 
Hotel de Marsin. The main part of 
Jan’s house. had been left as it was, 


for his own use, while the addition was 
for her. On the ground floor she 
had a large sitting room, a duplicate 
of the one in the Avenue de lUniver- 
sité, filled with her things. A door on 
each floor connected the old and new 
parts of the house; a staircase hidden 
behind the wainscot of her salon as- 
cended to her bedroom, with its adjoin- 
ing bath. There were also a number 
of extra servants’ rooms—as she had 
always lived on a rather elaborate scale 
—but Piotrovski’s personal servant, 
Léon, was retained as chief of the 
household. The others had nearly all 
been with Vera for years. 

With far less difficulty than she had 
anticipated, Vera adjusted herself to 
her anomalous position. She was very 
seldom seen in the streets of Paris; and 
never during the crowded hours or in 
the afternoon parade along the Avenue 
des Acacias. When she went out, Jan 
was always with her, and her whole 
interest was so centred in him that she 
went through the busy streets of Paris 
as though she were upon a deserted 
road. Perhaps Verney discovered the 
secret of her tranquillity at this period, 
when he said that she did not avoid 
people—she did not see them. 

The unfaltering friendship of the 
Duchesse Descharme and the Comtesse 
de la Tour gave the virtuous ladies of 
the high world much to whisper about 
over their five o’clock syrups or their 
noon chocolate. But for the general 
public’s discussion of her, or of her 
friends, Vera cared not a whit. She 
was grateful for the loyalty and affec- 
tion of these two, appreciative of it, 
and that they were women of unspotted 
reputation meant something—more 
than she could herself have quite ex- 
plained—but their worldly position was 
to her of no importance. To be born 
a countess had brought little happiness, 
and she had found the name of 
duchesse not worth the breath needed 
to pronounce the syllables. 

To have been able to be Vera 
trovski—the honest wife of a man born 
in the middle class—to have been really 
his wife, and privileged to bear his chil- 
dren, ah, yes, that would have been 


Pio- 
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the highest estate attainable. The one 
and only unsurmountable sorrow caused 
by the irregularity of their union was 
that his great gifts might never through 
her be transmitted to a younger gen- 
eration.’ Above all else she would 
have longed for children, gifted with 
her health and vitality and with Jan’s 
genius. For fear of distressing him, she 
never let him suspect her deep yearn- 
ing. It seemed almost impossible to 
her that he should not feel as she did, 
but she was glad if he did not. In men 
of creative genius, the paternal instinct, 
she knew, is seldom strong; their men- 
tal children take-the place of the phys- 
ical ones; and she thought this was 
true with Jan. 

She did not dwell on the thought, 
either, but took what happiness she 
might out of life as it was. And, 
after all, life at the moment held hap- 
piness beyond measure; she wanted 
nothing in all the world save Jan. All 


three kinds of love of which her heart 
was capable she gave to him. 


Passion, 
adoration, tenderness, her love, her life, 
her thoughts, her whole world, were 
centred in his sleek little brown head. 
Often, as she smoothed the lines out 
of his forehead, the very feeling of the 
smallness: of his skull, the satin fine- 
ness of his hair, suggestive of a little 
child’s, appealed strongly to her pro- 
tective instinct. In fact, her attitude 
toward him was in many ways like that 
of a mother, not alone in her protective 
ness, but in her ambition and her anx- 
iety for him, without thought or con- 
sideration of herself. 

The “inseparables” and a very few of 
her oldest friends remained loyal to her. 
every Sunday she and Jan were at 
home to these few, who gradually made 
it a habit to spend that afternoon in 
the Piotrovskis’ garden, Finally, quite 
without any such intention on their 
part, their house became the rendez- 
vous for a circle that, small as it was, 
included the most eminent personages 
in art and letters in Paris. There were 
seldom any women present. The great 
world to which the Duchesse de Mar- 
sin had belonged stayed away; and be- 
tween Vera and the women in the in- 


discriminate circles of Bohemia, there 
was a wide disparity. 

But, gradually, one or two former 
women friends, following the example 
of the Duchesse Descharme, the 
Comtesse de la Tour, and Madame 
Arno, came occasionally to see her. 
Those who came prompted by curiosity 
—which she was very quick to recog- 
nize—seldom cared to face the cold 
resentment of her steadfast eyes a sec- 
ond time. But those who came because 
of their old affection for her found her 
more charming—more lovable, is per- 
haps the better word—than ever; she 
was softer, sweeter, less a goddess and 
more human. Yet, gracious and hos- 
pitable as she always was, gratefully 
appreciative of any kind intention, it 
made little difference to her whether 
any one came or not. Her world was 
Jan. 

The inseparables gave up going to 
the restaurant of the Three Feathers, 
and went instead to “the Piotrovskis’.” 
Sometimes they all motored out into 
the country, and had a_ tea-basket 
luncheon or supper. Quite often Jan 
and Vera went by themselves and spent 
the day. At this period Jan had a 
fancy for writing under the trees of 
Fontainebleau, and Vera sewed. She 
sewed a great deal, as it was an occu- 
pation that kept her busy, without dis- 
tracting her attention from him. When 
he did not feel like writing, she read 
to him while he, lying at full length 
in the grass, contemplated clouds or in- 
sects impartially, according to whether 
he happened to be looking up or down. 

She had only one disquietude: He 
had done no work of serious impor- 
tance. She began to fear that it might 
be as Verney hade suggested—that, in 
the perfection of their intercourse, the 
other side of him, his genius, was 
lulled into dormancy. Yet such doubts 
as these did not prevent her being un- 
utterably happy. In spite of honest 
willingness to sacrifice her own inclina- 
tions to his achievement, after all, she 
was merely a woman—much in love; 
and her lover was completely hers. In 
falling in love with her, his every at- 
tribute had swung to her, as a pendu- 
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lum swings in ‘its entirety. The con- 
stant, inseparable companionship of half 
a year had taken not the least edge off 
the poignant thrill that each felt in the 
other’s presence. It was as Piotrovski 
had said—each had found the “other 
self”; each seemed only half-existent 
apart, 

“The rain has stopped—it is going to 
clear. Do you want to motor to Ver- 
sailles ?” she asked one afternoon. 

He looked into her eyes to see how 
much she wanted to. “I'd rather not,” 
he said. “Do you mind?” 

She would have liked the drive, but 
what she really wanted was merely to 
be with him. It mattered very little 
where. “Of course not,” she smiled. 
She opened the windows overlooking 
the wet brilliancy of the garden’s 
bloom, and let in the warm, fresh, wet 
earth smell. To her great joy, he had 
been writing from dawn until after- 
noon. . 

He dropped into a big low chair, 
both mind and body in a state of com- 
plete relaxation. He observed the out- 
line of her figure silhouetted in the 
window opening. That the lines were 
perfect, and that the soft gray mull 
dress she wore fitted in with day, and 
place, and his mood, was only natural 
in the general fitness of things. He 
was so used to her perfectness—like a 
view, Or a scene, or a piece of music, 
its perfection was always there; the 
only difference from time to time was 
in the observer’s own mood and power 
to appreciate. 

She turned from looking at the wet, 
green things to the eyes that were 
making an unconscious appeal. He 
seemed tired, and looked a little drawn 
about the mouth. She came back and 
sat on the arm of his chair, putting 
her palms on either temple, and draw- 
ing her thumbs gently over his eyelids. 
His chin went up, with a little, satisfied 
movement. She stroked his forehead 
again and again, yet scarcely twice 
alike. There was not a sound except 
the soft, occasional rustle of her sleeves, 


TO BE 


with every now and then the barely 
perceptible click made by the hitting 
together of heavy rings upon her slen- 
der fingers—until all the tired lines 
about his eyes and mouth were gone, 
and his expression had changed from 
dragged-out fatigue to indolent con- 
tent. 

With a smile, she let her hands drop 
into her lap. He smiled in answer, and 
again his chin went out; but his lips 
this time made their demand, and were 
answered by the giving of hers. He 
drew her down to him, and held her 
close. She let herself fall limply into 
the security of his arms. 

He looked down tenderly at the dear 
face. He kissed her eyes, her cheeks, 
her lips, with feathery-light, but ten- 
der, kisses ; as though he almost felt his 
touch might break, his very heartbeats 
hurt, her who was so precious. 

All through the month of July, Pio- 
trovski was gay as a child. He talked 
incessantly, laughed all the time, and 
was demonstratively affectionate. In 
answer to Vera’s uneasiness about his 
not writing, he told her that his 
thoughts were simmering way, way 
back; he was not ready to put the pot 
on to boil. She was well content to 
forget her anxiety, which had evidently 
been groundless. He took his materials 
to her room, and wrote there. “I am 
going to do a light comedy—oh, an 
adorable play,” he said. It seemed to 
amuse him. It was a fantastic idea 
that he had begun to block in while 
they were still in Sicily. He sat tailor- 
fashion at her feet, asking every now 
and then, like a small child, what 
rhymed with such and such a word. 
She had not known he could be so 
gay. He was Pan, playing his lightest 
pipes, Pan wholly elflike, and of the 
woods in springtime. 

But far, far, back in his brain, be- 
hind the laughter lightness of the tune 
he was piping out, there was gather- 
ing, like an increasing storm cloud, the 
onward rolling, invincible force of 
“The Great Tragedy, Ysulinde.” 


CONCLUDED. 














THE FINAL PORTRAIT 


4 WILL —o COMFORT 











OODWARD’S steps 
were noiseless in the 
sand. The woman 
waiting for him in the 
Chinese hut, which he 
used for a studio, was 
not aware of his ap- 
proach until the door 

opened. The fact is, Woodward had 
regarded her from the window for an 
instant, and the study of pearl and 
ebony which delighted his eye left with 
him a restless emotion not altogether 
artistic. It was by no means the first 
time that he had caught Miss Quiston 
in poses, effective as unconscious; and 
the result inevitable was to speculate 
upon the challenging mysteries of her 
temperament—the spirit of her atti- 
tudes, as it were. 

She had faced the good north light 
as he passed the window, her profile in- 
clining downward, her eyes staring 
raptly into the empty sockets of a 
Chinese skull, held between her hands. 
Her hair and dress had hardly shad- 
owed the black background of the wall, 
so that her face, hands, and the yellow 
bone were lustrous in contrast. 

Woodward filed the haunting picture 
with his collection of Quiston impres- 
sions. Already these were beginning 
to crowd his mental gallery and to take 
the edge from his zest for the work at 
hand. His paintings of Chinese wom- 
en were attracting fortune and reputa- 
tion. 

Yesterday, at high noon, he had en- 
countered the lady in a rickshaw on 
the water front—a vision of yellow silk 
in the vivid light. Her slanting parasol 
had obliterated half the horizon and 


an entire mountain range of the blue 
beyond. The fetid native town and the 
cluttered, turbid river behind seemed 
caught in an enchantment of yellow, 
red, and umber, all sunlit. Moreover, 
on this occasion, the heat had ripened 
Miss Quiston’s cheek to a delicate, but 
delicious, tint, nor had his keen eye 
missed a gleam, as from lacquer, in her 
black, bright hair. So had continued 
for weeks the fascinating series. 

She replaced the skull upon a bamboo 
ledge as he entered, and a strange smile 
took the place of rapt concentration. 

“IT was just thinking how ugly we 
are under the skin,” she said. “What 
gaping, shameless holes! I could fall 
into a trance staring at the thing. Per- 
haps I shouldn’t have come in, but your 
garden door was open, and I saw this 
deserted temple of a man from the step, 
as I called——” 

“The place is unreservedly yours, 
Miss Quiston,” Woodward hastened to 
say. “The reading light is really very 
good, and ‘Bill Bones, his fancy,’ will 
absorb you any time when I fail.” 

“My errand is this: I'll have a tea 
party, if you'll come over.” 


These two for the time were the 
only foreigners in the village of Liu- 
chuan. Liu-kiang, on the opposite side 
of the Yang-tse gorge, was one of the 
cities, but had no concessions. 

them was China, indeed— 
China mountained, ravined, remote, 
eternal. So far inland was Liu-chuan 
that the great river had not yet left 
her gorges, and was still icy from 
the mountain snows which fed it; so 
far, indeed, that Thibet was as near 


lesser 
About 
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as Hankow, which is six hundred miles 
from the sea. Thirty miles down the 
river, at Yung-king, there were mission- 
aries, little consulates, and concessions 
of foreigners, but so far Liu-chuan had 
tolerated her white guests without pres- 
sure from the powers of any sort. 

Reever Quiston, Miss  Mary’s 
brother, was responsible for it all. In 
the lightest fashion imaginable, he car- 
ried the most intrepid spirit that Wood- 
ward had ever known. The artist re- 
garded Reever’s friendship as one of 
his highest winnings. It was Reever 
Quiston who had first interested him 
in China, and who had later lured him 
by letter up the river from Hankow. 
He had written: 


If you really want to see China, spend a 
summer at my bungalow in Liu-chuan. Here 
you have the river and the hill life, and peo- 
ple fresh from the mint of time. Here a 
thousand years is a day, and nature is one 
big picture book. Come and see my painted 
rocks and the native undefiled. ‘The colors 
will everlastingly ravish you. Besides Sis- 
ter Mary, a top spirit, will keep house for 
me during the summer. We'll teach you the 
seven mysteries of Empire, and you'll never 
be the same afterward. 


Reever had no sooner installed his 
guest in a studio across the garden 
from his bungalow, than he was “called 
inside” on one of his mysterious trips. 
Woodward’s presence made his going 
possible. The nature of his mission 
was suspected afterward. 

“Believe me, I wouldn't go if it were 
not imperative,” he told Woodward. 
“Play big buddie to Mary, and I'll 
hurry back.” 

The artist searched the flashing black 
eyes and the lean, indomitable face. He 
did not know then a tithe of what was 
passing in the mind of this tong ini- 
tiate, this agent of viceroys and fa- 
miliar of mandarins, but he knew that 
his hand was gripped by the grimmest 
fatalist and the blithest heart that ever 
left a memory. 


Miss Quiston had asked to see the 
picture he was doing, and Woodward 
removed the covering from the canvas, 
just as they were-ready to cross the 
garden together. 


“T like your Chinese women,” she 
said, after a moment. “I think they 
were never brought out on canvas just 
as you do. You put that cattish green 
glow in the native girls’ eyes, and that 
glistening yellow-white of their skins in 
candlelight. If you wrote as well as 
you paint, the world would have a great 
book on China—and it is needed. But 
how do you get that suggestion of 
green light for the eyes? It seems to 
come from within—as from an opal.” 

“T caught a Chinese girl and made 
her look at the moon,” he answered 
lightly. “What people like about my 
Chinese sketches is their fancy free- 
dom and their vividness. Now, if I 
should paint you, I’d tremble for every 
hair in my brush. You see, I'd toil so 
hard to do justice to you and the con- 
ception 

Her laughter interrupted. “You'd 
need only black and white for me.” 

“A picture of: you, Miss Quiston, 
would be nothing if it failed ‘to sug- 
gest your temperament—which is a coat 
of many colors.” 

Tea party in the garden. Hop Tong 
served, and lit paper lanterns above 
them when the dusk thickened. Hop 
Tong may, or may not, have had a con- 
ception of God concrete enough to 
make him afraid of It, but certainly he 
feared Reever Quiston with surpassing 
singleness of heart, and served him and 
his with excellence accordingly. To 
Woodward, the episode of the tea party 
was the beginning of the strangest 
night of his life. 

The fitful pink light from the breeze 
swung lanterns; jasmine fragrance 
from the shadowy garden paths; Hop 
Tong, faultless and cat-footed; the 
sleepy drone, and the occasional sharp 
discordant note from China without; 
China’s pulse, temperature, and 
strangeness heavy upon every huiman 
sense and coloring every phase of con- 
scented stimulus of the 
Congou tea; the superb animation of 
the wide, dark eyes before him; his 
consuming fascination of the hour 
spanned with a devotion, steadying and 
enduring—all these were tense in the 
man’s vyjtality. 


sciousness; 
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Woodward was afraid. First, he had 
the delicacy to realize that his quest be- 
ing uncertain, it lay without the prov- 
ince of finer manhood to speak until 
her brother returned. Matrimonial 
plunges disgusted him, and were re- 
sponsible, in his opinion, for the under- 
baked centres of society. Her absolute 
faith in her brother’s friend and her 
delightful approaches to intimate com- 
panionship restrained him from serious 
personal sentiment more effectually 
than shyness or reserve possibly could 
have done. But, more than this, he 
was afraid of her laugh. There was 
something merry in her self-reliance, as 
well as the stern stuff of vikings be- 
hind her gorgeous femininity. Candid, 
even confiding, fine type of a girl with 
big brothers ; yet Miss Quiston was pos- 
itively the last whom Woodward would 
have dared to kiss, trusting in the grace 
of an apology afterward. 

And then, a mature gentleman does 
not proceed tumultuously in a game, 
the winning of which is his dearest de- 
sire, and the prize a woman royally bred 
by every mark and lineament. 

Her father’s courage had belched in 
the Civil War. Her mother’s father was 
an illustrious sea fighter. Reever was 
but one of several brothers who had 
found the army and navy tame, and 
were adventuring spiritedly in the red- 
dest ruck of the world’s disorders. In 
recalling these matters and contrasting 
his own lineage of quiet culture, Wood- 
ward proved civilized enough to hold 
back the ardor which sang in his veins. 

A few sentences of hers remained 
with him for many days: 

“Oh, I suppose I am destined to 
marry a soldier, some big, silent fighter, 
who makes slaves of his men and be- 
comes a slave of mine,” she declared, 
laughing at the picture. “Such men 
are quite insufferable unless they are 
held abject at home. I should wax 
tender just often enough to keep him 
bewildered. He should be adorable 
Without ever dreaming: it.” 


Hours afterward that night, Wood- 
ward was lying in the dark in his sleep- 
ing room, a wing of the studio, when 


a light tapping at the street window 
drew him to the shade in tense excite- 
ment, 

“Quickly, open the door!” was whis- 
pered from the shadow under the win- 
dow. The moonlight was spectral 
white upon the sand of the empty 
street. 

Woodward obeyed, and a Chinese fig- 
ure tumbled in as the door swung. 
Then a gasp from the chair in the dark- 
ness: 

“See well to the curtains, Jerry, be- 
fore you make a light! There was a 
native in the other street, by the bun- 
galow door—so I came this way.” 

The lamp brought out a tattered 
coolie, dirty as a scavenger, wilted like 
an uprooted plant. The eyes were 
vague with agony, and the haggard 
mouth pitiable with torture. 

“Are you Reever Quiston or ‘The 
Man Who Was’?” Woodward managed 
to ask. 

“Both. Bring some whisky.” 

Woodward reached for the bell cord, 
but the wreck leaped galvanically, 
clutching his arm, 

“For God's sake, not that! Wait on 
me yourself,” he breathed hoarsely. 
“There isn’t a servant in China safe— 
to-night !” 

The artist quickly brought  stimu- 
lant, and shuddered at the way Reever 
poured the raw spirit into his body. “If 
[ were * not that hell couldn't 
frighten you,” Woodward muttered, 
“T’d say you had just come from there, 
old pal.” 

“Yes, and shortly going back. Wait 
until the whisky begins to light up, and 
I'll talk. They’re killing missionaries 
down the river and inside. We're 
scheduled for to-night. Listen, they've 
got me. I’ve spilled blood over a hun- 
dred and fifty miles. Look!’ Quis- 
ton drew back the stained rags from his 
breast, revealing a horrid wound, still 
wet. “And here!” A knife had sunk 
into his thigh. “I only show you, so 
you'll do what I ask without words. 
Say nothing of my part to Mary—but 
do what I say instantly, before my head 
Mary will never leave me if I’m 


sure 


goes. 
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helpless. I’m getting my hell now to 
keep awake—to keep alive.” 

Woodward bent over him, horrified. 
Reever’s eyelids seemed leaded, and he 
slapped them vaguely with his hands. 

“You might as well be shut in a cor- 
ral as on the tiver. The bungalow 
would be as a matchbox for a siege. 
You know Mandarin Shan Wo Kai 
across the river? You know his Pago- 
da Gate, the House in the Wall? You 
must—you and Mary—must dress in 
Chino clothes and get there now—to- 
night! I stay in the bungalow. She’s 
to believe I've got tong insignia that 
will save me. You must get into the 
mandarin’s hands without his servants 
knowing it, and cross the river without 
the Chinos knowing you are white. God 
help you both—I can’t!” 

“It isn’t white to leave you,” Wood- 
ward said doggedly. 

Quiston’s face assumed a look that 
the artist never forgot. It was ghastly 
with passion. 

“Tf I let down the bars I’m a dead 
man in ten minutes. I’ve run a hun- 
dred and fifty miles with water in 
my veins to save two lives—my sis- 
ter’s and yours. 
lain down out yonder in the mountains 
—if you complicate matters now!” 

Woodward saw the truth. The eyes, 
turning back under the strained lids, 
burned into his soul. He felt himself 
soft, fleshy, civilized, all out of the 
reckoning of such heroisms. The drip 
of blood quickened his sense of the 
murderous pressure of China without. 
More hideous was the sudden realiza- 
tion that he was prolonging Quiston’s 
consciousness, a damnable torture. The 
sound of running steps in the street 
reached the ears of both men. 

“Come,” Woodward whispered, “T’ll 
help you across the garden. I only 
hoped that we all might get away.” 

“Madness. You’d have to carry me. 
You'll pass natives on the way to the 
river. Do you want to attract their at- 
tention with the body of a man all but 
dead? Remember, if they look deep— 
my sister falls into their hands. God, 
Jerry, save a shot for her—if you can’t 
escape! Pour another drink. Don’t 


I might better have - 


keep me an extra second when we get 
in the bungalow—and I'll try to get 
away with a front. You'll never be able 
to handle Mary Quiston—if she knows 
I’m going out. Come. The Chinese 
will appreciate that picture of yours!” 
glancing with a laugh at the covered 
easel. “Here’s the bungalow key.” 

Woodward half carried the other 
across the garden, and unlocked the 
door. Reever whistled softly in the 
hall. The same whistled notes answered 
above, and there was a shimmer of 
white at the top of the stairs. 

“Silence, dear. Dress quickly—no! 
Wait! Put on Chinese duds in full, 
and toss down an outfit for Jerry. You 
two must trick Mother China to-night. 
The native stuff is in the camphor-wood 
chest in my study.” 

The voice was pitched just a trifle 
above normal, but the sentences were 
stiffly spoken, the man’s spirit wres- 
tling for each syllable. Miss Quiston 
missed nothing, but first of all made 
haste to obey orders. The men below 
heard her light, quick step, Woodward 
garbing himself in the wadded silks, 
and Quiston standing rigidly in the 
dark, breathing hard. 

“The whisky is dying out of me,” he 
muttered at last. “I’m seeing visions. 
What do you do, Jerry, when you see 
visions ?” 

“Stick, old gamester!” 

“Yes, stick! That’s the 
Jerry, 1 heard a step in the garden. 
Open the door quickly and softly!” 

Woodward obeyed, Reever standing 
just behind. A figure settled in the 
foliage. 

“Hop Tong, come here!” Quiston 
commanded. “Light a candle here in 
the hall, Jerry. It can’t be seen from 
the street.” 

The servant approached. He was 
fully dressed, but feigned a great 
blinking at the light. Deviltry, how- 
ever, not recent sleep, was in his eyes. 
Quiston fumblingly produced a small, 
lacquered box from his coat; and from 
the box, a pill. 

“Hop Tong, hold your mouth open 
to the light. This is good for night air 


word. 
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in damp gardens! Candle closer, Jerry. 
There, that’s good. It won’t kill you 
——- a deep, dreamless sleep for you, 
boy. 

Mary Quiston was on the stairway. 
Her brother drew his sleeve across his 
dry, tortured mouth, and swallowed 
with difficulty, his head averted from 
the light. Staring into the altering face 
of the Chinese servant, he swiftly re- 
counted the dangers and outlined the 
plan of escape. 

“But you, Reever—what of you?” 
the girl asked steadily. 

“I’m on the Inside, dear—you know 

that,” he said, and the whining note in 
the voice of so brave a man was inde- 
scribably pitiful. “I’m immune _ be- 
cause the Chinese need me. And, Mary, 
there aren’t any cleaner, surer hands 
than Jerry Woodward’s—to put you 
in. 
The body of Hop Tong slipped to 
the floor. The artist realized that 
Reever Quiston could keep his feet but 
a moment longer. The girl moved 
closer to her brother, her great, dark 
eyes penetrating the shadow which lay 
upon the features of the human ruin. 
What freak of psychology can explain 
the fact that, in that instant of dread 
and peril, another imperishable portrait 
was added to the “Mary Quiston col- 
Jection” in the artist’s brain? 

‘“You—Reever—you have the look of 
a dead man!” she whispered hoarsely. 

The stuff of champions was in the 
intrepid answer: “I flatter myself, dear, 
that my disguise isn’t half bad! Out 
with the light, Jerry! Hear them sig- 
nal to Hop Tong from the street? 
They'll be in the garden in a moment 
if he doesn’t answer. God, you won't 
be able to die slow enough to suit them 
—if you fail to make the getaway. 
llurry now. Good-by, Mary. I'll fol- 
low—down the river! . Good-by, my 
poor babes in the woods!” 

The door was shut behind them. 
Woodward heard a hand scrape rough- 
ly across the panel within—the sound 
of one clutching for support in the 
dark. The chill from those, icy, slip- 
ping fingers was still upon his own 
hand. He had obeyed—for the woman. 
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He claimed*no courage, but he was 
more wretched than afraid. 


The moon was shrouded, and the 
smell of rain freshened the air. 
Across the garden and through the 
studio they passed noiselessly. The 
road was empty, and they fared forth 
toward the river, as a whistled signal, 
low and long-drawn, reached them 
from the street of the bungalow. The 
man thought of the two prone figures 
in the black hallway, and in his breast 
were sickness and shuddering. 

Slight and lithe like a boy the woman 
seemed in her native garments. Some- 
thing of the swiftness and airiness of 
the night was hers, and her steps fleet 
and soundless. The patter of light rain 
on the thick dust made a stir of mem- 
ories in the background of the artist’s 
mind, There would have been a touch 
of splendor to this incredible adven- 
ture, this primitive night slipping from 
a yellow cordon of death, were it not 
for the tragedy which the bungalow 
held. That embittered the tang, and 
distressed all romance. 

They began the descent to the river 
through a rocky defile, eroded by 
rains and the human tread of centuries. 

“Take my arm, and don’t slip,” 
Woodward ordered, steadying himself 
against the wall of the cut, worn 
smooth as glass by countless yellow 
hands. 

Voices were heard below, and the 
glint of a moving light upon the river 
margin. A party of Chinese were 
coming up the defile. There was no 
cleft for hiding in the rock. 

“Rub some sand on your face, Miss 
Quiston,” Woodward whispered. “We 
can’t go back.” 

The voluble talk of the approaching 
natives fell like sleet upon their naked 
nerves. The light neared. It leaked 
from a broken tin lantern, carried by 
one of the Chinese, of whom there were 
four. 

Putting the woman behind him, and 
skirting the wall farthest from the lan- 
tern, Woodward brushed by the native 
party, his face averted from the 
now upheld lantern. The four 
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passed in silence, but presently their 
voices resumed, low and_ whispery 
at first; then rising to a high pitch 
of excitement. There was something 
beastlike, elemental, in the intonation 
that whipped the fugitives to a faster 
pace. Woodward knew that their 
own lit faces, even hidden and grimed 
as they were, had started a mystery 
seething in the minds of the four river 
men. The lantern was held stationary 
behind. It was at this instant that a 
prolonged, horrid shout arose from far 
back in the town. 

“The natives have discovered Reever 
in the bungalow,” the girl whispered. 

“Yes,” the artist answered huskily. 

His eyes were fascinated by the lan- 
tern up the cut. Would the cries from 
the town attract the four river men, or 
turn them back? 

The light rose higher, and swiftly 
Woodward released his grip upon his 
pistols. 

“We must cross the river before they 
start back,” he said. 

The smell of dawn was in the air, 
but not a film of light. Junks were thick 
along the bank. Forward in one, under 
the low deck of bamboo matting, they 
saw a woman nursing a babe. An ig- 
nited wick swam in a saucer of grease 
beside her. The artist touched his com- 
panion’s waist, and she stepped aboard, 
while he made the junk loose, and 
pushed off. Woodward’s vague hope 
that the native woman would make no 
outcry proved warrantable. She 
thought her man had come back from 
the town, and was taking an early pas- 
senger across. Softly, so as not to dis- 
turb the babe, she spoke a sentence, and 
Woodward, straining at the big scull- 
ing oar, answered with a grunt. 

The faintest ghost of gray shivered 
over the water. The misty rain quick- 
ened their nostrils to the breath of the 
sullen river, dank and ancient, like a 
cistern. The opposite wall of the gorge 
was black. The current made no sound, 
nor the city before them, nor the dying 
night, but the child within could not 
rest. 

“The little one is ill,” 
Mary Quiston, 


whispered 


The mother spoke softly again, a 
weary intonation. The artist grunted 
at the oar, and the girl’s hand patted 
his shoulder approvingly. He won- 
dered if she smiled. 

Swinging the stern about, he punted 
ashore and touched the girl’s arm. She 
leaped to the bank, and the man fol- 
lowed, making the junk fast. His hand 
touched hers as they climbed, and 
caught a swift pressure of congratula- 
tion. 

“T thought you meant to flee down 
the river,” she said. 

“No. The river wouldn’t hide us. 
A river man whose boat is lost wakes 
the dead. Both towns would follow. 
We must put our faith in our friend, 
the mandarin, and get to him some way 
without his servants knowing. It 
would likely cost him his neck if he is 
caught harboring foreign devils. It is 
getting lighter.” 

Swittly they traversed the steep 
grade of Liu-kiang’s water front. All 
objects were vague and misshapen to 
the eye. Only the odors—fish, decay, 
stale black smoke—were very real; and 
the sounds of wakening fowls from all 
manner of incredible places. There 
was something like death in the stupor 
of the people behind the hutch doors. A 
dog, invisible, but almost at their feet, 
jerked at his chain, and gave way to 
low, muffled barking, as if he expected 
to be beaten, but couldn’t resist. The 
street’s width was but a man’s span, and 
the stone blocks of the pavement were 
worn thin like sounding: shells, and the 
gutters were clogged with sewage. A 
beggar stirred in a passageway and 
whined. 

In the heights, they breathed. The 
darkness was now clouded with dawn- 
gray; and a little ahead arose the 
sagged and wilted figure of the huge 
white pagoda at the mandarin’s gate. 
Swiftly they passed it, and around an 
interminable wall, through an alley of 
unspeakable filth, to the rear. Jagged 
pieces of broken glass were set in the 
ancient plaster on the wall’s coping, 
which was three or four inches above 
the artist’s reach, He removed the 
thick wadded coat, tossed it upon the 
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wall; then bracing his back against the 
masonry, he wove his fingers for her 
step. 

“Must 1?” 

“Of course.” 

The dainty foot in its silken boot 
trod his fingers, his shoulder, and was 
handed up. The agile girl was perched 
on the coping, the coat beneath her, 
and laughed down at him in the dawn. 

-“T never could have done it in the 
world—in a dress,” she panted, 

Woodward grinned at the gray stone 
facing and handed her a fragment of 
rock to crush the glass from a space 
on the ledge ample for his hands. The 
man’s unaided struggle to a place be- 
side her expanded his limitations. It 
was made possible, as many things 
normally superhuman are, through the 
lift of a woman’s eyes. Panting, his 
bare arms bleeding, he dropped over 
into the mandarin’s garden, and helped 
her down. The fragrance of the 
grounds after that foul warren on the 
other side of the wall was deliciously 
cleansing; then, too, there were many 
hiding places in the ancient cultured 
place; the barbarians were without, and 
they had not been discovered even by 
the least of the mandarin’s servants. 

“Do you know,” the irrepressible girl 
whispered, “it would seem so simple 
to go through the pagoda gate instead 
of climbing these hills of glass as in a 
fairy tale?” 

“The mandarin may save our lives— 
but not his servants,” said Woodward. 
“And his servants may destroy the 
mandarin for trying to save us. It is 
an interesting situation.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know it was quite so 
interesting.” 

He tried to reassure her now. 

“But,” the girl persisted, “if it is so 
dreadfully interesting—what of broth- 
er? 

“He told me to take care of you— 
and myself—that he was immune to 
China. What the truth is—what may 
happen—is a matter of God and 
China.” Woodward was desperate at 
her reference to Reever, and felt him- 
self infinitely worse than a weakling. 

They looked over the foliage and 
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discovered the opening to a tomb. The 
entrance was low, a swinging iron door, 
the whole walled and ceiled in a little 
verdured hill. This place called them 
to hiding, and from the gloom they 
found the morning sweet as a bride 
upon the garden, the newlit air en- 
souled with blooms and bird songs. 
There were peace and beauty in it all, 
after such a night of peril and squalor. 
Woodward watched the girl in the 
dark. Her face was dusky, but vivid to 
his gaze, and her big eyes were as 
countries that stir and call to a man. 

A little later—it may have been an 
hour—they saw the mandarin coming 
toward them through the flower paths. 
He was bare of head and foot, ancient, 
meditative—his feet laved in dews, his 
brain in philosophy. Woodward had 
met this Chinese for a day in Washing- 
ton two years before. Shan Wo Kai 
had been a far different creature then 
—an imperial envoy, immaculate, but 
bored. , 

He picked up a stone that had fallen 
from his wall and neared the tomb. 
Woodward shot a whisper over the lake 
of azaleas that stretched between them. 

The expression of the mandarin’s 
face did not change as he listened to 
the hurried tale. When it was dane, 
calmly he turned his back and plucked 
an armful of flowers, carrying them 
presently to the tomb. 

“Are you sure no one saw you en- 
ter?” he asked in his perfect English. 

“Not an eye.” 

“You must remain here until night. 
I will then do what I can to make you 
comfortable. With all the provinces 
aroused against the foreigners, all that 
I may do must be done secretly—even 
against the larger part of the people of 
my household. No one enters this tomb 
but myself, so you are safe for the day 
—yes, the door may be left ajar. But 
be still!” 


Many things were whispered that 
day in the cloister under the hill. Once 
the girl asked: 

“What will become of your nearly 


finished picture on the easel back 


there ?”’ 
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He may have been too sensitive to 
irony if any were meant, and answered 
in the foolish, dogged way of men: 

“T’ll have to lose it.” 

Again she essayed as if merely think- 
ing aloud and expecting no answer: 

“I wonder why Reever stayed across 
the river?” 

Woodward was on the point of an- 
swering, “To die,” but refrained. “I 
only know that he told me to take you 
here, because I knew the mandarin.’ 

“But if he were in great danger— 
was it right for us to go?” 

“I did what he told me. Reever Quis- 
ton is a hard man to disobey. Be- 
sides, he knows China.” 

She hummed for a space. And all 
the time Woodward watched her cov- 
ertly and delighted in the presence of 
her; all the time he knew her brother 
was dead, as champions die; all the 
time he felt himself alive, in love, and 
something between the man and the 
cad. 

During the day Mandarin Shan Wo 
Kai gathered together a few of his 
trusted ones, and in the darkness took 
the white strangers from the tomb to 
his house, There they were disguised 
with a perfection of Oriental art which 
passes Western understanding, and con- 
ducted that same night by different 
boats down the river. 

At Hankow, after many days! For- 
eign gunboats moored in quiet strength 
upon the river! Here, separately shel- 
tered by the ubiquitous guides of the 
mandarin, they were allowed to become 
white again; also they learned the 
reality of the siege of the legations at 
Peking—their first word of the actual 
dimensions of the war. 

Different gunboats took them down 
to Shanghai and the sea. Their part- 
ing was a mere touch of the hand, as 
the tenders whistled on the pier at 
Woosung. 


Woodward carried away from the 
whole vague condition his crowning 


dream of woman. This dream lived in 
his work and in his rest. Months gave 
him a more desirable conception of his 
part in that night of events deep down 


in the pit of China. He came to ac- 
cept the fact that he was designed for 
brushes and pigments, not for heroics. 
He wished that he were designed for 
the woman. Still, he remembered that 
when he had been called by that great 
obscure hero, her brother, he had 
obeyed. 

The result had not been ill, since the 
sister still lived. After all, he believed 
in his heart that one of her breed 
would have done differently. Authenti- 
cated word of Reever Quiston’s death 
reached him weeks afterward in Japan. 
He considered a while; then added to 
the day’s news the story of the Chinese 
initiate’s incredible last journey with 
tidings that the Boxers had uprisen to 
rid the celestial garment from its white 
parasites. 


Months afterward Woodward heard 
that Mary Quiston was in New York. 
He went there. There came an after- 
noon when he heard that she was in a 
certain luncheon establishment. He en- 
tered. She was sitting with a lady, 
and he discovered his final portrait. To 
all her dark effect there was a silver 
edging as delicate and perfect as the 
shading of a black fox’s coat. Her un- 
gloved hand, that ivory creation, was 
raised with a glass of water. Then her 
eyes, with all their old mystery and at- 
traction, were raised to his. 

Woodward sat down beside her, en- 
deavoring to recover his heart. The 
girl said to her companion, who was 
leaving : 

““This is the Mr. Woodward whom 
we were speaking of—the painter of 
pictures who saved my life in China— 
one of the bravest men.” 

The look of her face exalted him. 
They forgot the big city that afternoon 
—only saw and heard each other. Fin- 
ally he was brave enough to say: 

“Mary Quiston—you lovely sister of 
Reever Quiston who was braver than I 
can conceive—I love you and need your 
life.” 

“Ah, you were so long in coming,” 
she answered. 

Again the city and the world van- 
ished from their eyes. 





HE latest innovation in 
straight bridge is an 
abomination - known 
Ra as “royal spades.” 


jy Whoever invented 
Fahy fA, this tawdry, cambric 
NkiNy a fri he silk 
w= —ali-qa fringe upon the silken 


garment of bridge, 
would, if the matter rested in my 
hands, be court-martialed and shot by 
a battery of cannon at the break of the 
next rainy dawn. 


“Royal spades” is an absurdity—but 
let us explain the atrocity a little more 
in detail. 

As everybody knows, the weak point 
of the game of bridge is the spade 


declaration. It is only a refuge at best. 
It is the last resort of the hopeless and 
unhappy. So dull and irritating did 
the spade declaration become that, in 
1905, in New York, some overwearied 
people began throwing down their 
hands whenever the spade call was 
made, and simply crediting the maker 
—unless the make was doubled, in 
which case the hand was always played 
—with four points above the line and 
two points below. 

Americans are a nervous people. 
They are always in a hurry. They 
won't be “bothered.” The custom of 
throwing spade hands grew everywhere 
in favor in America; but in England, 
where no one is in a hurry, and where 
any pursuit that is lengthy and time- 
devouring is hailed with a ringing salvo 
of applause by the care-free natives, 
the custom has always been a good 
deal frowned upon, and we Americans 
are, as a result, chaffed there unmerci- 


fully for our silly haste and lack of real 
interest in the game. 

At first, in America, spades were 
“chucked” unless one side or the other 
were at the score of twenty. Then 
the restlessness of the Americans got 
seriously to work, and the figure was 
moved up a peg, this time to twenty- 
four. Then a final hitch, and, in 1908, 
the custom in nearly all clubs and 
drawing-rooms became that spades 
were played only when the dealer and 
his partner were twenty-four. Their 
opponents might be twenty-eight, and 
still the hands would be thrown down, 
so long as the dealer’s side had not 
reached the point of twenty-four. 

Everybody was asked to assent to 
this purely arbitrary ruling, and every- 
body did—except a few fanatics who 
rebelled, laid back their ears, tugged at 
the traces, and kicked at the dashboard. 
These fanatics have been mulling for 
two years over their troubles, and the 
melancholy result is that their long 
period of mulling has driven them mad, 
and the fruit of their madness is the 
“royal spade.” 

Let us suppose that I pick up my 
hand, and find in it a long or a strong 
spade suit, say seven to the ace, or 
the four top honors, or six with three 
honors; anything, in short, that gives 
me reasonable assurance of the odd 
trick in spades. I boldly declare “royal 
spades,” which is a separate and dis- 
tinct call from “spades,” and which is 
the highest trump call—higher even 
than diamonds or hearts, and only a 
trifle lower than no trumps. Each trick 
in royal spades counts ten, while sim- 
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ple honors count twenty; four honors, 
forty; five, fifty; four in one hand, 
eighty; etc., etc. 

It will be seen that the tendency of 
this new make is clearly to lessen the 
number of chucked, or simple, spade 
hands, and, in this respect, the idea is, 
perhaps, a good one; but why not 
have royal clubs at fourteen per trick, 
royal diamonds at sixteen, royal hearts 
at eighteen, and, finally, royal no 
trumps at twenty or thirty or five hun- 
dred, or any figure that may most de- 
light the mad minority? 

I regret to say that, in New York at 
least, the royal-spade habit is growing 
rapidly, and that it shows unmistakable 
evidences of remaining with us always. 
If it does, we can only sigh and be- 
seech Allah—in the cheery Eastern 
fashion—to blacken the faces of the 
traitors who laid this heavy weight of 
woe upon us, 

Another insurgent 


and impudent 


thing that is spreading very rapidly in 


the East, and, I must add, with every 
good reason, is the game of auction 
bridge. Since I wrote an article in 
AINSLEE’S, some six months ago, on 
this fascinating game, it has almost 
ousted, like the cuckoo, the legitimate 
nest holder from its nest, with the re- 
sult that, in a year’s time, bridge will 
very possibly be “laid out” and buried 
with military honors by the myriad 
clubmen and ladies of fashion who, to 
do them justice, were loyal to the game 
for a round dozen years or more. 
How loyal they were to it, in cer- 
tain instances, was a matter mightily 
to marvel at. The other evening, for 
example, I dined with a lady in Phila- 
delphia who was giving a little bridge 
dinner of eight enthusiasts. Among 
the ladies at the feast was a Mrs. T., 
whom I had known about ten years 
before, as a great and ardent bridger. 
I remembered that her game had al- 
ways been a singularly perfect one. I 
had not seen her in all that interval of 
ten years’ time. I must add that Mrs. 
T. is a very charming lady, and that 
among her most winning qualities of 
character is that she is a widow, with 
a fixed and .very considerable income. 


I sat on her left at dinner, and idly 
cross-questioned her on such general 
heads as unrequited love, dressmakers, 
suffrage, banting, the opera, platonic 
affection, her great personal beauty, 
and the leading European watering 
places. 

Everything that I said seemed to 
weary and fatigue her. She confessed 
that she was disillusioned about life, 
bored, saddened, relaxed, blasé. She 
apparently cared for nothing. An in- 
finite weariness possessed her; she suf- 
fered, she said, from a cruel feeling of 
disenchantment, from the weight of the 
world’s wrong, and from nervous dys- 
pepsia. I struggled on manfully 
through the fish and roast, and then 
turned, in despair, to the lady on my 
left. After dinner, the cards were 
brought, and Fate decreed that I 
should sit at Mrs. T.’s table. We cut 
for partners, and Mrs. T. fell, a little 
unwillingly, to my lot. 

Mrs. T. cut the deal. She dealt the 
cards with interest, alacrity, and pre- 
cision, and picked up her hand with 
something very like self-absorption. No 
sooner had she sorted her hand than 
she seemed to undergo a quick sea 
change. She was, of a sudden, alert, 
nimble-witted, eager, and wakeful. She 
was likewise unremitting in her chat- 
ter and confabulation. As she played 
her hand, a look .of sharp, metallic 
brightness came into her eyes. She 
was clearly under some wizard spell. 

For three long hours, we sat at that 
table, and never, in all that time, did 
Mrs. T. for a single instant behave as 
a disenchanted spirit. She was en- 
thusiasm itself. A glow of something 
very like feeling seemed to animate her 
cheeks. The pipe of desire was thrill- 
ing her with her favorite melody. I 
verily believe that had a “spiritist” or 
“mediumistic trance agent” levitated 
that wretched bridge table and made it 
dance upstairs, Mrs. T. would have 
blithely and unconcernedly danced 
after it, shuffling and dealing as she 
danced. 

After the séance, her “control” 
seemed to leave her, and she once more 
reéntered her pretty, bored, and blasé 
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earth body, not to show any other sign 
of animation whatsoever for the rest 
of the evening. She was, all too quick- 
ly, metamorphosed back into a weary 
and dreary society woman, with noth- 
ing but her widowhood, her fixed and 
considerable income, her blue eyes, and 
her ropes of pearls to commend her. 

I asked her if she had played much 
bridge since I had last seen her, and 
her answer filled me with amazement 
and wonder. It seems that, in all those 
interminable ten years, she had be- 
longed to three bridge classes, and had, 
besides, played bridge on nearly every 
afternoon and evening during that 
period of time. 

And yet there are people who ‘say 
that bridge is not an absorbing passion! 

Here is a hand that she played dur- 
ing that memorable evening. It was a 
beautiful exhibition of skill, and I am 
glad to quote it here, as it shows the 
difference between a really brilliant 
bridger and the vast army of stolid or 
unimaginative players. 

We were nothing in the rubber game 
and our adversaries were twenty-four. 
Mrs. T. dealt and made it no trumps 
on the ace, king, 6 diamonds; queen, 
10, 9 clubs; queen, 4, 3 hearts; king, 
queen, 4, 2 spades. 

The leader held the ace, king, jack, 5, 
2 clubs ; king hearts; jack, 10, 7 spades; 
jack, 9, 4, 2 diamonds. 

I was playing the dummy, and held 
ace, 10, 5, 2 hearts; 7 6, 4 clubs; 
queen, 5, 3 diamonds; 8, 6, 5 spades. 

Third hand held jack, 9, 8, 7, 6 
hearts; ace, 9, 3 spades; 8, 3 clubs; Io, 
8, 7 diamonds. 

The italicised card wins the trick. 

Trick 1. King clubs, 4, 3, 10. Here, 
Mrs. T. false carded with the 10, which 
so encouraged the leader that he went 
on with his ace—to his doom. 

Trick 2. Ace clubs, 6, 8, 9. 

As the queen of clubs will certainly 
make, the leader puts the dealer in and 
lets her make it, in the vain hope that 
he will get in, with his lone king of 
hearts, and make the balance of his 
clubs, 

Trick 3. 
gueen clubs. 


Two clubs, 7; 7 diamonds ; 


The dealer can now count five sure 
tricks. If the ace of spades is in third 
hand, he may do a big thing. If the 
leader has it, the game can never be 
won. The dealer’s only hope was to 
lead the spades twice from the dummy 
up to her king and queen, and she ac- 
cordingly tried a low heart. 

Trick 4. Three hearts, king, ace, 6. 

Here an unexpected bit of luck, find- 
ing the heart king unguarded. Dealer 
could now count four more hearts in 
third hand, 

Trick 5. Five spades, 2, king, 7. 

Here is more luck. The ace of spades 
is not with the leader, or he would play 
it and make his two remaining clubs— 
thereby saving the game. 

Trick 6. Six diamonds, 2, gucen, 8. 

Here was now her opportunity to 
lead the spades again up to her queen. 

Trick 7. Six spades, 9, queen, 10. 

I think that ninety-nine players out 
of a hundred would here play a low 
spade, in order to drop the ace and 
make good their last spade, but not so 
Mrs, T., for she is a really brilliant 
player. She here begins to count up 
third hand’s,cards. He must have four 
hearts, the ace of spades, and another 
card, which must presumably be a dia- 
mond. Now, if Mrs. T. were to put 
third hand in here with the ace of 
spades, third hand would certainly put 
her in again with a diamond, in which 
case she would have to lead away from 
her hearts, a course that would infalli- 
bly cost her a trick. She therefore 
leads out two rounds of diamonds. The 
fall of the cards on these tricks con- 
firms her suspicions as to the lay of 
the cards, after which she can, with 
perfect safety, lead one of her low 
spades. 

Trigk 8. Ace diamonds, 4, 3, 10. 

It must also be pointed out that one 
round of diamonds here, at trick 8, may 
show*third hand to have no diamond, 
in which case his uncounted card must 
be the jack of spades. If so, third hand 
must make two spade tricks, after 
which he will be forced to come to the 
dealer and the dummy in the heart suit. 
In either case, the dealer goes game, 
but in the event of the uncounted card 
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being a diamond, which seems almost 
certain, the dealer must make an extra 
trick. 

Trick 9. 
hearts. 

It is now obvious that third hand 
cannot have the jack of spades, as his 
four remaining cards can easily be 
counted, They must all be hearts. 

Trick 10. Two spades, jack, 8, ace. 

Here, no matter what heart third 
hand elects to play, he is lost, as the 
leader and dummy must always make 
two more hearts. 

Trick 11. Eight hearts, 4, 5 clubs; 
10 hearts. 

The dealer must now make her queen 
of hearts and the little spade. It is lit- 
tle plays like that of the ace of dia- 
monds, at trick 8, -that mark the truly 
brilliant players of bridge. It only 
saved one trick, to be sure, but it is 
just that narrow margin of one trick 
saved in, say, a dozen hands, that dif- 
ferentiates the true necromancer from 
the so-called “good player.” 

Here is a new bridge story that is 
going the rounds of the Boston clubs, 
and that may give my readers a mo- 
mentary amusement. It is at the ex- 
pense of a Mr. X., a particularly atro- 
cious, stone-age player, in the Somerset 
Club. He is not your ordinary bad 
player—your butcher or your murder- 
er. He is in a special pen of degrada- 
tion of his own—unique among the 
card imbeciles of the world. In the 
Somerset, there is also a Mr. A., a 
particularly able exponent of the game 
of whom everybody stands in whole- 
some fear, as his temper is not always 
of the creamiest. He rarely plays a 
hand without stopping to point out, 
in no uncertain phrases, some trifling 
mistake of one or the other of the 
players at the table. Indeed, his ex- 
actitude and his hypercriticism have 
made his name moderately famous in 
the card world of Boston. 

Well, not long ago, Mr. X. actually 
cut him for a partner. It was the 
first time that they had ever played 
at the same table. 

The day after this wonderful event, 
Mr. X.—the butcher—thus addressed 


King diamonds, 9, 5, 7 


a group of the members on the little 
al fresco loggia of the club. 

“Look here! I don’t see why you 
men all abuse A. so persistently about 
his manners at the bridge table. He 
was extremely nice and polite to me. 
He never criticised me once.” 

“What,” said a bystander, “do you 
mean to say that he never struck you?” 

“Of course not!” said the simple- 
minded Mr, X. “Why, he only ad- 
dressed one remark to me during the 
entire rubber, after which he rose and 
left the club.” 

“Well! What did he say?” asked the 
incredulous chorus of listeners, in won- 
dering unison. 

“Oh, nothing much! I was dealing 
the cards at the time, and, somehow, 
I made a misdeal and had to deal over 
again. He looked at me very kindly, 
and then said, in a perfectly polite 
way: ‘Why, you can’t even deal, can 
you?” 

Here is an exasperating little seven- 
card bridge problem that will probably 
cause my readers some anxiety: 
Hearts are trumps. South is to lead. 
North and South are to win four out 
of the seven tricks, against any possible 
defense. The solution of the problem 
will be found at the end of the article. 
The hands are as follows: 

South (leader and dealer). Queen, 
9, 3 clubs; ace, 9 diamonds; queen, 
10 spades. 

North (dummy). King, queen, 5 
hearts; 10 clubs; jack, 7, 4 diamonds. 

West (left of dealer). Ten, 3 
hearts; king clubs; king, queen dia- 
monds; ace, king spades. 

East (right of dealer). Nine, 4 
hearts ; 2 clubs; 10, 6, 5, 3 diamonds, 

Probably the best-known signal, or 
trick, play in bridge is the convention 
of playing “down and out” on the first 
two rounds of a suit, in order to tell 
your partner to continue the suit, so 
that you may trump it on the third 
round. For instance: I am the leader, 
and I lead the king of clubs against a 
diamond hand. My partner plays the 
3. I then play the ace of clubs, and 
my partner drops the 2. This high and 
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low discard tells me, as plainly as any 
words could convey the information, 
that my partner has no more clubs. 
Care should, of course, be taken not to 
begin a signal with a ten or with any 
honor. A nine is the highest card with 
which one may properly begin a down- 
and-out signal. The signal may not 
only be played on ace-king leads, but 
on any two leads of a suit, and in any 
declared trump hand. 

The origin of this convention has 
been carefully traced. In straight, or 
old-fashioned, whist, the high and low 
discard was, formerly, meant to be a 
call for trumps. It said to the leader: 
“Please lead trumps at your very first 
opportunity.” This whist call was in- 
vented, originally, by Lord George 
Bentinck, who played whist nearly a 
hundred years ago in London, and 
whose memory is kept green as that 
of the best whist player who ever lived 
—in his own estimation. 

The first use of the trump call was 


made, apparently, through an entire in- 


advertence on his part. It happened 
that Lord George was hoping to have 
the trumps out in a difficult heart hand. 
The adversary on his left led a win- 
ning diamond, of which suit his lord- 
ship held the 10 and 4. He played the 
10, hoping to deceive the adversaries 
into thinking that he had no more dia- 
monds; but the ruse failed, and the 
dealer went on with another round of 
the suit. On this round, Bentinck 
played the 4. A little later, his part- 
ner secured the lead, and, to the great 
delight of Bentinck, he got out the 
trumps—hearts—as a result of which 
Lord George was enabled to run off a 
long club suit, and score up the game. 
His partner, soon.after the hand, be- 
gan to be inquisitive. 

“Why in thunder, Bentinck, did you 
false card in the diamond suit?” 

“Oh,” said his lordship, at a loss 
to explain his bad play, and not know- 
ing what excuse to seek refuge under, 
“I wanted to show you that I desired 
you to get out the trumps.” 

“Excellent idea,” said his partner, 


“and, by thunder, hereafter I'll prac- 
tice the ruse myself.” 

From this trivial beginning, the con- 
vention of the call for trumps grew 
slowly, to be the most universally 
known signal in whist. It was always 
known as the “blue Peter.” In bridge, 
as I have said before, the play has a 
totally different significance. 


Solution of the seven-card heart 
problem, quoted in the body of this ar- 
ticle. 

Trick 1. Queen spades; king, 4 dia- 
monds; 2 clubs. The only way for 
North and South to win four of the 
seven tricks is for North to make all 
three of his trumps and for South to 
make the ace of diamonds. This is all 
easy enough, except the matter of mak- 
ing North’s five of hearts, as East can 
manage to overtrump North in either 
the club or the spade suit. Obviously, 
then, the five of hearts must and can 
only make on a ruffed diamond trick, 
that being the only suit on which East 
will be powerless to overtrump North. 
In order to accomplish this, North must 
discard two of his diamonds on West’s 
winning spades. 

Trick 2. King diamonds; 7, 3, ace. 

Trick 3. Ten spades, ace, jack dia- 
monds; five diamonds, 

Here—after trick 3—if West leads 
a heart, he is lost. He is likewise lost 
if he leads the queen of diamonds. 

Trick 4. King clubs, 10, 6 diamonds ; 
3 clubs. 

Trick 5. Queen diamonds, 5 hearts, 
10 diamonds, 9. 

Trick 6. The king and queen of 
hearts are now good, and North and 
South have made the required four 
tricks. 

If West can make a diamond trick 
before North has discarded two dia- 
monds, North and South cannot make 
their four tricks. Neither can they do 
so if North trumps high on a spade or 
on a club, and neither can they do so 
if North discards his lone club on the 
first spade trick, instead of discarding 
one of his diamonds, 





MORSYTH was mak- 

i] ing love to little Miss 

Meade. They sat in 

a corner of _ the 

Wyndhams’ extensive 

veranda, behind a 

large and_ heavily 

flowered plant, and 

from the ballroom was waited out to 

them the slow seduction of a waltz. On 

the other side, up from the dark, came 

the voice of the sea, mumbling at the 
foot of the cliffs. 

Forsyth justly felt himself to be at 
his best in such an environment. He 
leaned forward, one arm along the back 
of the settee, and stated his case with 
the ease of much practice. 

“Do you believe now,” he concluded, 
huskily tender, “that I love you?” 

She hesitated in a delightful shyness. 
Her drawl showed distinctly Southern 
in its cadences, 

“I—I don’t know.” 

“You don’t know?” echoed Forsyth 
reproachfully. “You don’t know?” 

He took her faintly resisting hand 
and lifted it to his lips, for which no 
great credit is due him; it was a small 
hand, warm and very soft. Moreover, 
there was about it a kind of fragrance, 
as if it had been only recently shut 
tight upon a rose. 

“Listen!” said Forsyth. He still held 
her hand and kissed it at intervals, 

“T wish you wouldn’t do that,” she 
protested. 

He ignored the interruption master- 
fully—however that may be. It is an 
impressive word and much beloved of 
lady novelists. 


“Suppose,” he continued dreamily, 


“that you were a man and there was 
just one little ruddy-haired girl—a very 
little girl, with wide, innocent eyes, and 
rather a sad mouth—suppose she made 
all the other women in the world seem 
tiresome dolls to you, suppose you 
wanted her, more than you had ever 
wanted anything in your whole life 
before i‘ 

“Oh! Oh!” breathed Miss Meade, 
with a little startled gasp. She tried, 
in a kind of panic, to free her hand. 
“Why, you are asking me to marry you, 
aren’t you?” 

Forsyth smiled an indulgent smile, 
although he perceived that the affair 
marched somewhat farther than was 
quite consistent with his art. 

“My dear little girl,” he said in af- 
fectionate mockery, “what else ?” 

“Why, I thought at first,” she ex- 
plained hastily, “you were only—you 
know—I didn’t think you meant it— 
I’m sorry!” 

“Not mean it?” he repeated, with 
emphasis a trifle bitter, withdrawing 
proudly and striking the first tragic 
note at exactly the right moment. “So 
that’s what it seemed to you? A bit of 
repartee, I suppose—not too funny, at 
that.” 

“Not funny at all,” she protested 
hurriedly. 

“Anvhow,” he concluded, as involvy- 
ing no difficulties of humor, “you didn’t 
think I meant it? Well——” 

He released her hand with a linger- 
ing pressure and a suppressed sigh. 
“Shall we go in?” he asked quite 
grimly. 

“Wait! 


Oh, please wait just a min- 
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ute!” she begged, and Forsyth, having 
risen, sat down again. 

“Anything you choose,” he offered, 
unsmiling. 

“Only for a second!” She looked up 
at him pleadingly, a world of pathos in 
her voice. “Perhaps you—do you re- 
member just what I said, Mr. Forsyth? 
Haven’t you 4 

She faltered, pitifully 
charmingly embarrassed. 

He reminded her with courteous 
gloom: “You said you were sorry. I 
am not so dense but that I get the in- 
ference.” 


but very 


“Go on,” she urged; “s-sorry for 


what, Mr. Forsyth?” 

He summoned a brutal frankness. 

“Why, sorry for me—sorry to refuse 
me—it’s unhappily simple.” 

“Ts it?” questioned Miss Meade al- 
most inaudibly. She turned her head 
away, speaking into the cool, vague 
cluster of the hydrangea that touched 
her face. “But that’s not what IJ meant. 


I—I—do you want very much to know 


what I meant?” 

“T do,” said Forsyth, with determina- 
tion, covering a slight start. 

After all, she seemed to find difficulty 
in telling. 

“TI—I meant,” she said, “that I was 
sorry—that I was sorry—when I 
thought you didn’t mean it, because 
| 

“Because,” he echoed appropriately, 
when she hesitated. 

“Because,” she finished breathlessly 
soft, “because I—I—well—I’m awfully, 
awfully glad you do!” 

A phrase of spontaneous conviction 
rose to Forsyth’s lips. “My—-—” Lord! 
he was about to remark, but changed it 
deftly and in time to “My darling!” 
The endearment retained, however, an 
incongruous flavor, almost of dismay. 

“Yes,” said Miss Meade shyly. 

This time she put out her hand im- 
pulsively and encountered Forsyth’s, 
not quite halfway. 

“T was dreadfully afraid,” she sighed, 
“when you misunderstood me, that it— 
you know—I was horribly unhappy.” 

The little quiver in her voice 
brought Forsyth’s arm once more 


along the back of the settee, but in the 
darkness his face wore a somewhat pre- 
occupied expression. 

“Then you do believe me now?” he 
demanded. 

“Yes,” she said, 
“Oh, I do believe you now! 
awfully, awfully happy !” 

But when the accepted suitor, 
touched to the quick by this naive con- 
fession, stooped with an unmistakable 
intention, she slipped somehow away 
from his arm, and stood by the big hy- 
drangea bush, 

“Some one would see you,” she ex- 
plained timidly. ‘“Hadn’t we better go 
in now? I have the next dance with 
Mr. Cochrane.” 

“Then let him look for you,” said 
Forsyth, with some energy. “Under 
the circumstances, it seems to me——~” 

“Here he comes,” little Miss Meade 
cried suddenly in a confidential whisper. 
“You see!” 

“What’s the next one I have with 
you ?” asked Forsyth. His manner was 
distinctly blunt. 

“Why—let me see,” said the girl. She 
studied her card a moment, holding it 
to the light that streamed in a yellow 
shaft from the big doorway. “Not till 
the fifteenth, I think—that’s after sup- 
per. Isn’t that too bad? I wish———” 
she added, with a regretful shake of her 
head, “but I don’t see how I could.” 

“Oh, all right,” agreed Forsyth; “the 
fifteenth, eh? We'll sit it out.” 

Miss Meade slipped her hand into 
Cochrane’s arm as she turned, with a 
nod and a small, pleading smile. “Un 
less it’s a waltz.” 

“Weil, now, what d’you know about 
that?” remarked Forsyth to the blue hy- 
drangea. After brief, inscrutable medi- 
tation he shrugged his very presentable 
shoulders and went back into the ball- 
room, thence to the library, where he 
made up a hand at bridge, and in the 
course of an hour or two lost heavily. 
Noel Legrand, his partner, when the 
game was done, looked at him sorrow- 
fully, shaking her head and slipping the 
great emerald she wore up and down 
upon the delicate third finger of her 
right hand. Her white shoulders above 


delicately eager. 
And I’m 
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the close green calyx of her gown 
shrugged almost imperceptibly. 

“Dear me! Dear me!” she murmured 
plaintively. ‘“What’s come over you, 
Carl? I never saw you do worse.” 

“Can’t remember that I ever did do 
worse, for that matter,” he retorted im- 
perturbably. 

He followed her to the door, and 
stood beside her watching the dancers. 

“No excuse,” yawned Mrs. Legrand 
behind five lifted finger tips. 

“I’m not offering any.” 

Little Miss Meade, flushed and smil- 
ing, lifting dark eyes to the face of an 
infatuated partner, swirled past them at 
the moment. Forsyth followed her 
swaying figure with a curious look. 

“Sally’s not a bad dancer,” remarked 
Mrs. Legrand. She glanced up in time 
to see the flicker of something more 
than casual observation in Forsyth’s 
eyes, and went on slowly: “There’s only 
one thing explains your shockingly bac 
playing. Lucky in love, you a 

“Too damn lucky,” Forsyth admitted 
whimsically. 

“What?” asked the languid lady. 
“That music’s so abominably loud P 

“T say, I am lucky,” he repeated 
pleasantly, 

Mrs. Legrand surveyed him with a 
keen uncertainty. 

“You are? You slay your thousands, 
I suppose ?” 

“Hardly that,” he denied -without 
haste, “oh, hardly that, Noel! To come 
down to. cases—I’m at the chariot 
wheels myself. Your little cousin has 
promised to marry me. It’s not an- 
nounced yet, by the way.” 

“Then why should you tell me?” 

“Because it’s not announced yet.” 

“You're joking!” She laughed rather 
forcedly. “Don’t be absurd, Carl!” 

“No—on my word,” he said coolly, 
feeling, now that he had committed 
himself past hope, a sort of virtuous 
relief. 

“Sally Meade?” 

“Ask her yourself,’ suggested For- 
syth. 

The music had stopped, and Miss 
Meade was coming toward them with 
her partner. 


“My dear boy”’—Mrs. Legrand’s 
voice gave evidence of a certain amount 
of strain—‘*she’s the cleverest little flirt 
Virginia ever produced, and that’s say- 
ing quite a good deal. She'll make a 
fool of you.” 

“Oh, I hardly think that,” said For- 
syth lazily, but the possibility suddenly 
presented itself to his inner man with a 
startling newness. 

Miss Meade stopped before the two 
in the doorway, and looked up at For- 
syth with an especial smile lighting up 
the big brown eyes. 

“Bridge, I suppose,” she offered gay- 
ly. “Any luck?” 

* “Not at cards,” said Forsyth signifi- 
cantly. 

The partner, an inconspicuous youth, 
excused himself at this juncture and 
disappeared, beckoned by a dowager 
across the room who was also his 
mother. 

Mrs. Legrand took up the cue. 

“No,” she commented languidly, 
“he’d no luck at all at cards. He tells 
me I’m to congratulate him on the rest 
of the saying—is it true, Sally?” 

The girl flushed suddenly and beauti- 
fully, a rose-red tide sweeping her 
piquant face. She flung Forsyth a 
startled glance that passed on to and 
rested upon Mrs. Legrand’s unmistak- 
ably hostile look. For a moment she 
hesitated with something that might 
have been shyness and might have been 
defiance, or might have been neither, 
merely a considering of the position, 
then she stretched out her hand and 
took Mrs. Legrand’s somewhat reluc- 
tant fingers. 

“Congratulate me!” she begged 
sweetly. “Please, Cousin Noel.” 

Cousin Noel’s fingers slid in a 
somewhat chilly fashion from the warm 
little clasping hand, 

“Dear me!” she said lightly and not 
without malice. “This is so sudden! 
What am I to say to Sally’s mother, 
Carl? I'd no idea when I asked you 
to be nice to my guest that you’d carry 
out my orders to this extent.” 

Forsyth’s lips straightened them- 
selves into a firm line above an angry 
exclamation, but the girl smiled. 
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“We know you hadn’t, Cousin Noel,” 
she murmured, with a coolness that 
reached its mark. “But you don’t mind 
so awfully, do you?” 

Mrs. Legrand turned away, her 
green trail flowing after her in lines of 
sinuous grace. 

“Bless you, my children,” she flung 
over her shoulder. “Is this the fifth or 
the sixth, Sally ?” 

Little Miss Meade lifted her left 
hand, crooking the finger tips several 
times quickly, with a gesture reminis- 
cent of unsheathing claws. 

“F-s-s-s-t! F-s-s-s-t!’’ she said dain- 
tily, after which she smiled. 

“Quite so,” agreed Forsyth. 
why ?” y 

“How do I know?” retorted. 
“She evidently thought By the 
way, do you mind explaining to me 
just why you told her?” 

Forsyth stared a moment in genuine 
surprise. 

“Well, not here, I think,” he said at 
last. “We'll go back on the veranda.” 


“But 


she 


“This is only the thirteenth dance,’ 
she protested. 

“An unlucky number,” 
cheerfully, “for the chap that has it. 


said Forsyth 
We'll go back on the veranda.” Which 
they did. 

“T only came out here,” said Sally 
Meade coldly when they were once 
more seated behind the blue hydrangea, 
“because there’s something I want to 
explain to you.” 

“T’m listening,” Forsyth assured her. 

He made as if to take her hand, but 
she folded both of them firmly in her 
lap, and he leaned back resignedly. 

“Oh, very well—I can wait.” 

“Why,” asked Miss Meade, “did you 
tell Noel ?” 

“That would be 
wouldn’t it?” 

“T am not joking, please; I wish to 
know.” 

“Just it,” said Forsyth, “so did she. 
She wanted to know why I lost at 
bridge. I told her.” 

“T was responsible, I suppose?” 

“Couldn’t get my mind on the cards, 
you know.” 

“I dare say,” she laughed, with a 


my explaining, 


prettily flaunted indifference. “Still, I’d 
nothing to do with that, and I’m sorry 
you told her you were going to marry 
me, because you’re not.” 

“Am I not?” he repeated obediently. 

“You certainly are not,” insisted Miss 
Meade. She very nearly stamped her 
foot. “Do try and understand.” 

“T’m listening,” said Forsyth again. 

“Very well, then. I know and you 
know—and you know that I know ¥ 

“Sounds like a topical song, doesn’t 
it?” 

“If you please, Mr. Forsyth!” 

“Oh, very well! Go on! We, you, 
and they know——” 

“TI know,” she reiterated, with dig- 
nity, “that you were merely making 
love to me because—well, because it’s 
a way you've got into with attractive 
girls ig 

“My dear child, such modesty !”’ 

“And because Noel had asked you to 
be nice to me—as she _ remarked. 
Weren’t you m 

“The witness——” 

“Be honest, please! 
you?” 

“Partly,” said Forsyth. 

“Very well, then. I kind of thought 
it would be a splendid chance to give 
you a lesson—frighten you—you know 
—so I did. I—I—you know 

“Yes, I’m beginning to see daylight.” 

‘But I never meant to marry you! 
Good heavens!” 

“T see. Just to be engaged—with the 
privileges of an engaged man, I sup- 
pose?’ Forsyth was rather sore. 

“T’d never have let you touch me!” 
she flared. “As you very well know! 
I was going to tell you, the next dance 
we had together.” 

“You let me kiss your hand.” 

“Oh, that!’ said Miss Meade. She 
laughed outright in genuine, delicious 
amusement. “That’s nothing. It 
doesn’t mean anything at all, does it? 
I have to let most any one I’m intro- 
duced to touch my hand. I don’t at all 
mind having it kissed. They do it quite 
a lot down home; but it’s the babies and 
old men, chiefly. 

“Oh!” said Forsyth quietly. 
and old men, eh? Thank you.” 


Now, weren’t 


“Babies 
Sud- 
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denly and unexpectedly, he slipped his 
arm about her, with the other hand 
holding her fingers fast in her lap. 

“Being neither a baby nor an old 
man,” he explained carefully, “I can’t 
be expected to remain so discreet. 
You’ve played me rather a trick, you 
know, and you owe me something for 
it. Besides, I’ve fallen pretty badly in 
love with you in the last half hour.” 

“Let me go at once!” interrupted lit- 
tle Miss Meade coldly. She disdained 
to struggle. 

“We are still engaged, I think,” said 
Forsyth, and kissed her, not so deliber- 
ately as might have been expected from 
his preamble. Furthermore, he kissed 
her lips and not her cheek, though the 
latter was nearest. 

It did not surprise him when she 
wrenched herself free with a gasp. He 
was prepared for scorching reproof, but 
none came. Instead, little Miss Meade 
laid her slim bare arms along the back 
of the settee and hid her face upon 
them with a pitiful small gesture of 
helplessness and shame. Presently, out 
of the painful silence, she caught her 
breath in a faint, shivering sob. 

“Don’t!” said Forsyth abruptly. She 
sobbed again, still fainter, as if she set 
her teeth against it, and he added, 
clinching his hands together between 
his knees: “For God’s sake, don’t do 
that, little girl!” 

Miss Meade did not answer. The 
shoulder nearest him lifted once or 
twice with long-drawn, uneven breaths, 
but her bent head did not move. 

“T was a brute,’ Forsyth offered 
huskily. He cleared his throat once or 
twice upon the admission and waited. 
Presently he went on, without encour- 
agement: “But you'll admit the provo- 
cation.” 

Miss Meade admitted nothing. She 
had begun to cry softly, with little sup- 
pressed, breathless sounds, that raked 
Forsyth’s nerves like a hand. 

“Don’t!” he begged humbly. “Don’t 
cry! Don’t, dear!” He lifted a corner 
of her gauzy scarf and pressed it to his 
lips. “I'll go back in the class with the 
babies and old men”—his desperate hu- 
mor won no response—‘“only don’t 


make me feel such a brute. I could 
kick myself for frightening you! I did 
frighten you, eh? Won't you turn 
around? Please! I’m not going to 
touch you again. I’m down on my 
knees in the dust—so to speak. Sweet- 
heart! Sally!” His voice was growing 
shaky, and this time there was no doubt 
as to the reality of his emotions, 

“Don’t touch me!” said little Miss 
Meade brokenly. It was not in itself 
an encouraging remark, but it was the 
first she had vouchsafed him. 

“T’m not!” promised Forsyth eagerly. 
“See here, you ought not to be so 
frightfully hard on me.” 

“T never—want—to see you again.” 

“You don’t mean that,” he -pleaded. 

“T do—I do mean it!” 

“I’m going to show you 

“T don’t w-want to see.” 

“You're not going to forgive me?” 

A very much older woman might 
have been touched by the unmistakable 
earnestness of his tone. Little Miss 
Meade only sobbed as if her heart were 
broken. Forsyth writhed under the 
sound. He put out his hand and drew 
it sharply back again, biting his lip 
with a savage intensity. 

“T don’t know if you know it,” he 
said simply, “but this is a pretty good 
imitation of torture, for me.” 

Even as he spoke, Miss Meade sat up 
straight and drew her scarf about her 
shoulders carelessly. Then she began 
to laugh. It was quite an alluring 
laugh, soft and low pitched, with a lit- 
tle catch in the cooing ripple of it 
While she laughed she touched her hair 
that had been ruffled by her recent 
grief and coaxed it smooth again. 

“Here comes Noel,” she murmured 
in a delightfully conversational tone. 
“Do say something, won’t you?” 

“Were you crying or not?” asked 
Forsyth sternly. 

Down the long veranda Mrs. Le- 
grand’s rather fluty treble approached 
leisurely, in cOmpany with a murmur- 
ous bass. 

“Tt doesn’t make a bit of difference,” 
replied Miss Meade sweetly. In a con- 
siderably lower tone, she added coldly: 
“Do you want them to hear you?” 


” 
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“IT don’t care who hears me.” But 
Forsyth’s reckless displeasure was over- 
swept and lost in the sudden music of 
his companion’s mirth. 

“Oh, don’t!” she gasped. Mrs. Le- 
grand was almost in front of them. “It’s 
too funny! I simply can’t bear it—oh, 
dear! Where do you hear so many 
clever stories?” ; 

Mrs. Legrand passed with a curious 
glance into the darkness beside the hy- 
drangea. 

“Having a nice time, Sally?” she 
asked a trifle maliciously. “Some one 
is looking for you.” 

“Oh, he found me,” little Miss Meade 
answered cheerfully. 

She leaned back against the settee 
with a long sigh, and Mrs. Legrand 
and the man beside her passed on into 
the shadows. 

Forsyth broke a silence that by rea- 
son of its many ingredients was becom- 
ing a trifle awkward. “I should like 
to know,” he said, very carefully, 


“whether you were crying, or not.” 


“T can easily believe it,” said little 
Miss Meade. “That you would like to 
know, I mean.” She added, with the 
air of one desiring, above all things, to 
be accurate: “As a matter of fact, I 
was not—after the first sob.” 

“Oh!” said Forsyth grimly. “The 
first sob, then, I take it, was genuine.” 
“Absolutely.” 

“And the rest?” 

“Weren't they 
with pardonable pride. 

“T never heard better,” he answered, 
in the same tone. 

She reflected gravely. 

“It seemed a shame to stop when it 
was doing you so much good.” 

“Quite proud of yourself, aren’t 
yous 

“T don’t know,” 
Meade. “Are you?” 

“Tl am not,” said Forsyth, He 
thrust his hands deep in his pockets, 
and repeated simply: “If you care to 
know, I am not.” 

Little Miss Meade sat a moment in 
silence, twisting and untwisting the 
ends of her scarf, 


good?” she asked, 


said little Miss 


“Are you sorry,” she asked present- 
ly, very low, “for—for what you 
did ?” 

“T am not,” said Forsyth, with equal 
simplicity. 

She put out a hand, and laid it upon 
his sleeve. " 

“Honestly,” she murmured, “I was 
afraid you were going to apologize for 
that, and I should never have gotten 
over it, if you had.” 

For the second time in the evening, 
Forsyth addressed the blue hydrangea. 

“Now, what,” he remarked, “do you 
know about that?” 

Then he moved to the far end of 
the settee, and folded his arms. He 
looked at Miss Meade from that dis- 
tance, with considerable determination. 

“T wish,” he said, “you’d answer one 
or two questions for me, before we go 
any farther.” 

“Yes, sir,” she responded meekly. 

“I'd like to know,” said Forsyth, “if 
you were telling the truth when you 
said you only meant to teach me a les- 
son by—er—accepting me?” 

“Yes, sir, I was.” 

“Ah—then you were surprised when 

kissed you?” 

“No, sir—I was not.” 

“So! But you were angry ?” 

“Yes, sir, I was.” 

“You didn’t like it?” 

“Ye—no—I mean,” said Miss Meade 
defiantly, “I don’t have to answer 
that.” 

“Oh, very well! We'll go into the 
question later. Just one thing more: 
Are we engaged now, or not?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” whispered lit- 
tle Miss Meade, with demure caution. 
“What would you say?” 

Forsyth stretched out a long arm, 
and drew her across to him in an irre- 
sistible eagerness rather startling. 

“We are. And of all—the adorable 
—little liars!’ he commented worship- 
fully. 

“Who? Me!” said little Miss 
Meade. She added severely: “Do be 
careful! You're kissing all the pow- 
der off my nose.” 





pues WE seers MENTION 


WS I was commentin’,” 
observed the tall 
cowpuncher with the 
lugubrious voice and 
a mustache that 
drooped in expressive 
melancholy, “he sure 
looks like a Britisher. 

He’s British plenty, not to say offen- 
sive; an’ yet-——-” The speaker paused 
to turn his sad eyes on his companion. 
The companion, like himself, sat con- 
templating the subject of discussion 
from the elevation of his saddle. 

The subject of discussion was un- 
mounted, and his relation to the other 
two was that lowly relation which a 
man on foot bears to men on _ horse- 
back. 

“An’.yet, Henderson,” continued the 
first speaker, “I reckon you've noticed 
it yourself—he don’t just dress like a 
Britisher. Leastwise, not like a British- 
er tourist, now does he?” 

“He sure don’t,” was the final ver- 
dict. 

The. man sitting at the foot of the 
fence post attempted to appear uncon- 
scious, and look as though the lime- 
light of public discussion had beat about 
his life until he had become oblivious to 
its yurport and detail, 

‘Most of the Britishers we draws out 
here,” continued Mr. Henderson, 
“wears dinky mustaches an’ pants with 
puffed sleeves.” 

The Britisher looked up and ventured 
to put in his conversational oar, “You 
mean riding breeches?” he hazarded. 

Mr. Henderson’s face became stern. 
His eyes narrowed. 

“I said pants with puffed sleeves,” 


he replied steadily. “I stands by what 
I says.” 

Mr. Martin, so the Britisher was 
named, took no issue. He relapsed into 
silence. 

“What’s that you’ve got?” The ques- 
tion came from the melancholy counte- 
nance, 

“It’s —it’s a sketching pad,” returned 
Mr. Martin. 

The cowpuncher held out his hand. 

“Any opposition to my havin’ a 
look?” he inquired. 

The man on foot, looking up to the 
superior altitude of the man in the sad- 
dle, decided that there was not. He 
passed up his artistic effort without 
comment, 

The tall cowpuncher scrutinized the 
sketch for a time, then passed it to Mr. 
Henderson. Mr. Henderson, in turn, 
gave it due and critical attention with 
such gravity as he felt devolved upon 
a critic of art. During the time occu- 
pied by this private view, both men 
maintained a dignified silence. At its 
end, the solemn one spoke. 

“Henderson,” he stated in a sad 
voice, “he has drew a fence post an’ a 
barb-wire fence. There ain’t no mis- 
take about it. It’s a barb-wire fence.” 

“He has done that thing and”—Mr. 
Henderson’s voice became likewise sad 
—‘and he don’t appear to have no 
horse. Looks like he hoofed 

“Hoofed it five miles to draw a wire 
fence,” reiterated Bill, “which the same 
identical fence an’ posts, plumb similar, 
was stretchin’ all along the line he 
came!” 

Mr. Martin began to feel a certain 
constraint. To be the subject of a 
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conversation in which one is not in- 
vited to participate may have a discon- 
certing effect. 

Mr. Henderson silently passed down 
the sketching block, 

“Where’s your horse?” demanded 
3ill, with a sudden idea that perhaps 
the Britisher himself could clear up the 
mystery. 

“T haven't got one,” 
Martin. 

“You ain’t got one?” 
Henderson. 

“He ain't got none!” echoed Bill. 

The gentleman of the lugubrious 
countenance struck his pinto on the 
flank, and the pinto, executing a swift 
turn in his tracks, went away at a gal- 
lop. Henderson executed a similar 
manceuvre, and followed Bill. Mr. 
Martin, feeling his artistic zest ma- 
terially dampened, shoved the portrait 
of the fence into his coat pocket, and 
commenced the five-mile stroll of his 
return journey to the hotel. The hotel 


returned Mr. 


repeated Mr. 


at Gulch City is an annex to the Oasis 


saloon and a by-product of the Oasis 
billiard hall. 

At the supper hour, in the dining 
room of the Oasis, which is the unoc- 
cupied portion of the bar, Mr. Martin 
felt a return of his sense of constraint. 
At other tables sat cowpunchers to the 
number of two or three. Along the 
bar lounged men in chaps and som- 
breros to the number of nine or ten. 

Mr. Martin had come West largely 
to escape notice and observation. He 
had changed his name from Ellerplane 
to Martin to achieve inconspicuous- 
ness, since conditions had so shaped 
themselves that conspicuousness threat- 
ened a curtailment of personal liberty. 

The attention bestowed upon him in 
Gulch City was such attention as ar- 
gues pity for a vast eccentricity, yet 
any undue notice at all is galling to a 
man who is attempting to escape from 
a past record. 

“That’s him,” announced a_ voice 
which he recognized. ‘He hoofed it 
five miles to make a picture of a fence 
post an’ three ‘strands of barb wire.” 

“Five miles on hoof!” The echoing 
voice was freighted with incredulity. 
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“It sure sounds plumb unreasonable, 
but I’ll leave it to Henderson,” avowed 
the raconteur. 

“He done it,’ vouched the witness. 
“An’ he didn’t demonstrate no repent- 
ance nor no sense of humiliation when 
he was found out.” 

Mr. -Martin shoved back his fried 
eggs, mashed potatoes, and canned to- 
matoes. There was a vacancy against 
the bar rail near the centre. Into this 
position of vantage he insinuated his 
person, and turned to look up and down 
the line of faces. His embarrassment 
was masked behind an expression of 
vacuous ennui. 

He looked up and down the bar 
with a cool gaze, neither aggressive 
nor evasive, then signaled for the at- 
tention of the functionary behind the 
counter. 

“Find out what the gentlemen wi' ( 
have,” he ordered. 

The two or three ‘who still lingered 
in that portion of the room dedicated 
to solid sustenance pushed back their 
chairs and came to reénforce their 
brethren at the front. 

Shortly the atmosphere became more 
intimate. Gulch City’s point of view 
toward Mr. Martin was on the mend. 

“Calculate on makin’ your stay more 
or less protracted, stranger?” inquired 
a voice, containing the note of amity. 

“T mean to make it more or less per- 
manent,” responded Mr. Martin, with 
promptness. “And, to start out with 
—I’m a tenderfoot.” 

“No! You don’t mean to tell me!” 
exclaimed Bill, with a simulated aston- 
ishment so profound as to intimate that 
only courtesy prevented flat contradic- 
tion. 

“You don’t say!” echoed Mr. Hen- 
derson, whose attitude was that of an 
admiring Boswell to  Bill’s Doctor 
Johnson. " 
~ “Possibly I might have left you to 
discover the fact,” acceded Mr. Martin 
imperturbably. “I dare say it would 
have percolated in time. But I under- 
stand that one outgrows it—the ten- 
derfoot status, I mean. I’m ready to 
learn. As the new teacher says to the 
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school: ‘I hope we shall get on to- 
gether, and I shall do my part.’” 

The gathered natives considered in 
silence this generous avowal of the 
newcomer to grant the community 
amicable terms. In the end, they re- 
ceived it with approval, cemented by 
a gesture from Mr. Martin to the man 
behind the bar. 

“Can you ride?” demanded Bill. 

“T can learn,” answered Mr. Martin 
modestly. 

The Briton did not consider it neces- 
sary to mention what experience he had 
had in the hunting field and over the 
steeplechase course in the days before 
the Earl of Rossmore, his uncle, and 
the earl’s two sons had suggested to 
him the obvious advisability of forget- 
ting the blood connection, and remoy- 
ing himself to another continent. 

Family affairs may be omitted, and 
that was all left far behind across 
somewhat shady stretches of nearer dis- 
tance. 


In the delicacy of this omission, he 


felt sure the peer would, for once, 
be in accord with his judgment. In 
fact, the solicitor, in making arrange- 
ments for the remittance, had intimated 
that the only service asked in return 
was self-effacement, so far as the fam- 
ily was concerned. The condition had 
been observed by Mr. Copley, later 
Mr. Ellerplane, now Mr. Martin, even 
though the remittance had proven so 
insufficient that he found it necessary 
to supplement it by various 
which had reflected greater credit on 
his resourcefulness than on his con- 
science, 

It was at the Star-Circle outfit, 
whose human complement included 
Henderson and Bill, that Mr. Martin 
found his billet, and where he became 
Jim Martin. 

Of the Star-Circle there need be lit- 
tle description. It was noted for 
three things. The proprietor had 
amassed a fortune that carried with 
it the title of cattle king. In keeping 
with his estate, he had built a ranch 
house which offered dweller and guest 
something more affluent than bare com- 
fort. Also, he had a daughter. Vari- 


devices 


ous cattle kings, as well as humbler 
men, have daughters, but this one had 
a daughter who lent as much fame to 
his establishment as his wholesale 
herds and his opulent dwelling. The 
Star-Circle was as often called the Ca- 
rita Ranch. 

Carita was such a girl as caused 
those men who could tease music from 
a guitar to turn troubadors. Destiny, 
foreseeing her father’s future cow roy- 
alty, had provided her with an almost 
regal capacity for receiving tribute 
lightly. Likewise, she was destined for , 
authority, and there were several cow- 
punchers on the Star-Circle who were 
slower to draw and less accurate to 
shoot, than was Carita. 

Carita had strolled out to the corral 
one morning while Mr. Martin was yet 
among the novices, and had been a 
disdainful witness as he described a 
parabola from saddle to soil. 

Mr. Martin had noticed the disdain 
from the corner of his eye, while he 
yet sat on the spot where the broncho 
had deposited him. 

“Why don’t you learn to ride?” in- 
quired the chief's daughter. 

“Given opportunity and time, I hope 
to do so,” returned Mr. Martin, with 
an equanimity which, under the circum- 
stances, was highly creditable. 

“If I couldn’t ride better than that,” 
began the first lady of the rancho, “I 
would—I would——” She _ paused, 
with a scornful curve of her lips, .to 
consider a properly galling climax. 

“IT would go to night school,” she 
concluded, with triumph. 

Mr. Martin buckled his belt a notch 
tighter, and prepared to remount. 

“Possibly,” he hazarded, “you might 
go, anyhow. They may have classes 
in other branches of learning.” 

The proprietor’s daughter had gone 
white with anger. The unaccustomed 
insolence of underlings was a thing in- 
tolerable. But at that moment the 
broncho had taken yp the second lesson 
in applied equestrianism, and, what was 
more remarkable, Mr. Martin was 
sticking to his leather. The girl for- 
got her wrath, and when he had dis- 
mounted—this time of his own intent 
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and volition—she 
gauntleted hand. 

“You are about as fresh as green 
alfalfa,” she asserted, “but you have 
cold nerve. I like you.” 

“You are about as tractable as an 
unroped colt,” retorted Mr. Martin, 
with unruffled assurance, “but I dare 
say that may be remedied. I like 
you.” 

Once more the gray eyes had flamed 
dangerously, and the small chin had 
gone tilting up, in haughty wrath. 

“IT don’t give a damn whether you 
like me or not,” she blazed out. “You 
don’t have to like me.” 

“T don’t give a damn whether I want 
to like you or not,” he affirmed. “I 
can’t help it.” 

The girl stood, with her gauntleted 
hands on her slender hips; her shoul- 
ders thrown back, as she tossed her 
black curls angrily from her face. Her 
voice became cuttingly and command- 
ingly quiet. 

“These boys understand me and my 
way of doing things,” she told him. 
“You are a tenderfoot and a stranger. 
I will tell you just once: When I am 
about, if there is any swearing to be 
done, I do it myself. | Nobody else 
swears when I’m around. Try to re- 
member that. It will save trouble.” 

Martin stood for a moment, looking 
at her. He felt suddenly glad that the 
other men were at the far end of the 
corral. 

“It shouldn’t have been necessary to 
tell me,” he said contritely. “I'll re- 
member it, all right.” 

That was the beginning of an ac- 
quaintance that was developed in the 
saddle and at the ranch house; and, 
always resentful of invasion, Hender- 
son made a third. 

In the saddle, in the corral, on duty, 
Henderson’s talk was that of his com- 
panions, His roughness was theirs. 
But for the ranch house he had a sep- 
arate and tempered personality—a per- 
sonality of dumb admiration and 
watchful courtesy. Henderson had 
drifted from Kentucky, following the 
wanderlust. He had seen Carita, and 
his drifting had ended. Between the 

6 


had proffered a 


Kentuckian and the Englishman there 
was only threadbare toleration. The 
man whose talk was all of colts and 
calves resented the easy, cabalicro 
grace of the other, whose recitals in- 
cluded familiar allusions to the customs 
and capitals of the world. Martin was 
not in love, but he was amused, and 
to allow the other man to realize that 
fact would be to curtail his ability to 
be amused. Another man’s jealousy is 
diverting. 

It was a year later that Henderson 
and Martin rode together to Gulch 
City for the mail. It was at the Oasis 
saloon that they sought refreshment. 

At a table, busied with the unvaried 
menu, and bent over a thick, crockery 
coffee cup, sat a somewhat frayed and 
travel-worn stranger. He wore neither 
spurs nor belt. He had evidently come 
to Gulch City by rail, and that was 
prima-facie evidence that he had been 
put off the train. Few men chose Gulch 
City as a terminal. 

As Martin half turned from the bar, 
exposing his profile, the stranger’s eyes 
were lit with the glow that comes of 
unexpected recognition in places off the 
beaten tracks of the world. 

“Hello, Ellerplane,” he exclaimed, 
crossing to the bar with extended hand. 

Mr. Henderson, one foot on the rail, 
looked on with undisguised suspicion. 

Mr. Martin eyed the stranger with 
blank disfavor, but after a moment's 
appraisement of the situation resolved 
that subterfuge would be futile, and 
nodded icily, ignoring the proffered 
hand of fellowship. 

“So you've transplanted yourself?” 
inquired the stranger brightly. “Take 
it from me, you were just in time. You 
played wise.” 

Mr. Martin received the information 
with his usual outward display of im- 
perturbability. 

“It’s usually playing wise to trans 
plant oneself when one has tired of old 
places,” he replied. 

The other man laughed, as one 
laughs over an episode more or less 
confidential, which one shares with an- 
other. 
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“And wiser still when old places are 
tired of oneself,” he suggested. 

Mr. Martin deliberately turned his 
back on the traveler. 

The man so ignored stood for the 
moment, disconcerted. His thin face 
reddened dully to its high cheek bones. 
It was evident that he was a timid 
man, yet it was also evident that he 
held, or thought he held, some trump 
card. Finally, the guileful impulse to 
lead out that card won over his natural 
cowardice. 

“Ellerplane,” he said, “I’m broke.” 

“The condition is neither uncommon 
nor original.” Mr. Martin made the 
observation over his averted shoulder. 

“And I want a stake.” 

“I hope you get it.” 

“Ellerplane”—the stranger spoke 
haltingly—“I’'ve got to have a railroad 
ticket. Empty pockets sometimes have 
the effect of making me chatty—with 
district attorneys.” 


Martin wheeled, habit 


and, since 


grows swiftly, his fingers went to his 


holster. 

The other flinched nervously, and 
flattened himself against the counter, 
but with his hand on the bar rail trem- 
bling and his face pale, he went on 
doggedly: 

“Ellerplane, I want a minute of pri- 
vate conversation.” Again he paused 
before he finished, with a half tremu- 
lous note of threat: “It will be to your 
advantage.” 

During the conversation, Mr. Hen- 
derson had stood a little way off, with 
the abstraction of a man_ whose 
thoughts are engrossing, and who has 
no ear for outside affairs. The bar- 
tender was, also, judiciously at the 
other end of the counter, busy with 
the duty of replenishing the supply of 
available bottles. 

“T will give you two minutes,” said 
Mr. Martin, “to convince me that you 
are a worthy charity.” 

As the two withdrew to a table, Mr. 
Henderson continued to sip his drink 
slowly, with long, speculative glances 
into the oily amber of his glass. One 
would have said that his most remote 
interest failed to touch, at any tangent, 


the circle of talk across the unswept 
floor. 

“Ellerplane,’ began the stranger, 
“T’m down and out.” He coughed. 
“Yes, I’m a lunger, too, I’ve got to 
get to Denver. I could give evidence 
against you that would send you over 
the road for robbery. I don’t want to 
do that—if you leave me any alterna- 
tive.” He paused, to cough again. 
“Oh, yes, it’s pure blackmail. There 
isn’t any prettier name for it, but a 
cornered rat doesn’t consider ethics. I 
must have money.” 

Martin leaned across the table, his 
elbows on the top, his eyes focused and 
glittering. Under the steadiness of his 
concentrated gaze, the traveler quailed. 
At last, the Englishman straightened 
himself, and his lean, browned fingers 
beat a tattoo. The tautness of his now 
bronzed face relaxed. 

“Whatever you know about me,” he 
said, in a slow, evenly modulated 
voice, “you know of Ellerplane. The 
man opposite you-—-now is Jim Mar- 
tin. I came out here to leave Eller- 
plane behind. I came to seem some 
one else, but I am staying to be some 
one else.” 

The stranger’s face changed. It was 
as though he feared defiance or re- 
fusal, and it nerved him to a stronger 
threat. 

“Your reform does you great honor” 

there was something of a snarl in 
“but as Ellerplane you 
were a thief. Oh, I know you were 
a very fashionable thief! Your bur- 
glaries were in places where the spoil 
was rich, and into which your good 
front gave you an entrée; but you were 
a thief, and [ have definite proof.” 

The Englishman refused to be an- 
gered, His eyes were not the infuri- 
ated eyes of one cornered, so much as 
the alert eyes of the fencer. 

“That is past,” he said, almost gen- 
tly. “That is in life’s yesterday. Don’t 
you admit that life may separate yes- 
terday from to-day? Can’t we hope 
for a fair to-morrow, even if yesterday 
was foul?” 

“T ain’t saying a man can’t reform,” 
admitted the stranger. “I ain’t saying 


the sarcasm 
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you may not be different now from 
what you were, but that ain’t all so 
far back that the courts have lost juris- 
diction. I need money.” 

“How do I know that it ends here?” 
demanded Martin quietly. 

“You can buy the ticket to Denver 
yourself. I can’t hurt you there. To 
prove that I’m playing square, I'll tell 
you something. They know back there 
that the man called Ellerplane came 
West, and took the name of Martin. I 
don’t think they know where you are. 
I didn’t until I saw you.” 

Mr. Martin put his hand in his 
pocket, after which he reached across 
the table and shook hands. So a 
transfer was quietly effected. 

“Whatever I have done in the past,” 
he said, in a low voice, “my offenses 
do not include homicide. That’s re- 
served for you—if you double-cross 
me.” 


As the two ponies bearing on their 
flanks the Star-Circle brand ate up, 
with their long, loping strides, the 
leagues between Gulch City and the 
ranch, conversation languished. The 
prairie stretched away in a sweep of 
blackness. The mesquite stood up mon- 
umentally bold and hard, like bronze. 
The sky overhead was a far canopy of 
blued steel, punctured by the sharp 
points of the stars. Mr. Henderson, 
erect and unresponsive in his saddle, 
replied in monosyllables to the conver- 
sational amenities of Mr. Martin. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Martin was driven back 
upon the resource of song. 

Mr. Martin was gifted with a tenor 
voice. A tenor voice is a cause of irri- 
tation to a man who cannot sing at 
all, and who realizes with jealous in- 
tensity that its possessor can also talk 
fluently to a lady in whose dear pres- 
ence he, himself, habitually stammers. 

Mr. Martin’s voice had this evening 
a certain note of appeal, almost of mel- 
ancholy. There was, however, no ap- 
preciation of auditor unless apprecia- 
tion lurked in the coyote’s bark as the 
words floated out over the prairie to 
the drumming of softly galloping hoof- 
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falls. The Englishman sang to a tune 
of his own improvization: 
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“By the bitter road the younger son must 
tread 
he win to hearth and saddle of his 


Ere 


own; 
Mid the riot of. the shearers at the shed, 

In the silence of the herder’s hut alone. 
Hear me babble what the weakest won’t con- 

fess— 

I am Memory and Torment—I am Town! 
I am all that ever went with evening dress!” 

He sang it over and over again, 
without applause or encore. When, at 
length, the cowpunchers came to the 
point where the ranch house rose in a 
dark smudge against the skyline, 
dawn was awakening in a thread of 
rosy gray along the east. 

Mr. Henderson’s eyes became fixed 
on a given point in the walls, now dark. 
At this point were the windows of Ca- 
rita’s room. 

Mr. Martin’s eyes were drooping 
with the drowsy weight of sleep. Mr. 
Henderson could not possibly be 
sleepy as he looked at that point of 
the wall; but in these things men dif- 
fer. 

Mr. Henderson had, in fact, missed 
nothing of the conversation in the 
Oasis, and he had forgotten no sylla- 
ble that he had heard. Moreover, what 
he had learned to suspect had become 
a problem. A problem called for de- 
liberate reflection; and reflection was 
with him a slow process, to be followed 
step by step, from cause to effect, from 
hypothesis to conclusion. Mr. Martin 
as an individual interested him not at 
all. Mr. Martin as an element touch- 
ing the life of Carita became his con- 
cern. If he were a fleeing crook, he 
must not touch-her life; he must be 
eliminated, if necessary. That much 
was clear. It was from that point on 
where dwelt the requirement for re- 
flection. 

Some days later, as the sunset sky 
beyond the backbone of the cordilleras 
was dyed with that flame color that 
the Mexicans have named Sangre de 
Christo—Blood of Christ—Henderson 
and Martin, on an outlying range, were 
watching the coffeepot simmer over a 
fire. Mr. Henderson's face had cleared 
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as a man’s face will clear when deci- 
sion has swept away the lurking unrest 
and anxiety of indecision. 

He stood, with his lanky, rangy fig- 
ure seeming taller than its six feet, 
at the edge of the fire, and spoke in 
the soft, drawling voice that came out 
of the South. 

“Martin,” he began, “I ain’t none 
particular about what you was _ back 
there,” with a wave of his hand toward 
the East. “I don’t give a damn 
whether you was a pickpocket or a 
horse thief, so long as you keep plenty 
far away from my pocket and my 
horse.” 

Mr. Martin, crouched over the coals, 
rose as a shifting breath of air carried 
the smoke to his eyes. 

“You are a broad-minded and gen- 
erous man,” he declared, with good hu- 
mor. “Your sentiments do you 
credit.” 

“Out here,” went on the cowpuncher 
thoughtfully, “we are disposed to be 
some indulgent about what a man used 
to be once. But, by God!” He fell 
suddenly silent, his brows knitted, and 
his face sternly set. 

“Ah, there is a but,” prompted Mr. 
Martin. “The breadth of mind is to 
be qualified.” 

The Kentuckian took a step that 
brought him close to the other, and his 
words came with a tempestuous rush, 

“But she does matter! She's white, 
and if you’re a maverick, then, so help 
me, God Almighty, I’m goin’ to cut 
you out of the herd, and cut you out so 
that you don’t come back. Savvy?” 

The cowpuncher bent forward, with 
his face close to Martin’s, and his hand 
went to his holster. “Now, damn you,” 
he commanded, “you tell me what you 
was !” 

The Englishman made no effort to 
free his weapon. Given an _ equal 
chance, he could not hope to rival Hen- 
derson in the legerdemain of the draw. 
He stood, his hands on his hips; and 
his brows, after blackening for the mo- 
ment, cleared into an almost insolent 
smile. 

“Certainly,” he acquiesced. “I was 
for one thing an officer in his majesty’s 


service. That is a bit of information 
I have given no man but you, for some 
years. If you mention it to any one 
else Well, you had best not men- 
tion it.” 

“Go on!” 
shortly, 

“I think that is all,” said Martin 
quietly. “There was really no neces- 
sity for saying that much. I grew too 
talkative.” 

Henderson bent still closer. Mar- 
tin could feel the play of hot breath on 
his face. The eyes close to his own 
were not the eyes of one making a 
bluff. In them the Englishman read 
sudden death, and wondered why the 
tableau continued. for such a seemingly 
interminable time. He was still wait- 
ing when he heard a distant halloo— 
a halloo in a feminine voice that carried 
musically across the evening stillness. 

The Kentuckian started violently 
back, like a child caught in mischief, 
and wheeled to wave his sombrero 
above his head. But the girl was not 
far away. She had ridden close while 
the two men were looking into each 
other’s eyes, and she had seen the 
threatening posture of the one, hand at 
belt, and the rigid, unyielding poise of 
the other, 

Carita threw herself from her pony, 
tossing the reins over its head, and 
leaving them hanging. Her face 
showed recent excitement, but that was 
momentarily shrouded in the sterner 
expression of anger. She stood before 
them, in her flannel shirt, short cordu- 
roy skirt, and leggings, a slim, unbend- 
ing figure of affronted authority. 

“You two boys were quarreling,” she 
accused, in the quiet voice that meant 
wrath. “What was it about?” 

Martin shrugged his shoulders. “I 
had not had quite time to discover,” he 
said. 

The girl turned blazing eyes on Hen- 
derson, and his own drooped sulkily 
and in silence. ‘ 

“What do you two think this ranch 
is?” she flared. “Can’t two of the boys 
get out of my sight without starting a 
pig fight?” 


The consciousness that he had been 


ordered the Kentuckian 
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dumbly enlisting himself in her service 
left Henderson the more embarrassed, 
and brought to his eyes a more hang- 
dog sullenness. 

Carita turned again to the English- 
man. 

“The sheriff is looking for you,” she 
announced, with a level glance. 

She paused; but, receiving no an- 
swer, went on: 

“One of the other boys came in from 
Gulch City. The sheriff was looking 
for one Jim Martin, alias Ellerplane, 
alias Copley. He'll probably be here 
to-night.” 

Henderson stood narrowly eying the 
Englishman. The Englishman himself 
was looking into the fire, his face 
deeply thoughtful, but otherwise ex- 
pressionless. At last he raised his gaze 
to Carita’s face. 

“Thank you for telling me,” he said. 

The girl drew a packet of papers 
from her belt. 

“That’s everything you asked me to 
put in the safe, when you came,” she 
announced, “and here’s your wages. I 
got father to let me have them. You'll 
need money.” 

“Why?” he inquired. 

“Why?” The girl’s eyes mirrored al- 
most pitying bewilderment. ‘The State 
line is forty miles over there. You've 
got to ride some to make it across— 
and perhaps you can’t come back.” 

The Englishman only stood and 
looked at her, as she issued her direc- 
tions in rapid, executive sentences. 

“Harry Henderson can go with you 
and bring back the ponies. Are they 
fresh? Good! Then they can do it. 
Hurry up with your suppers, You've 
got a hard hike ahead.” 

The Englishman stood puzzled, al- 
most unbelieving. She had presented 
herself with news that he was being 
pursued. She had not asked a question. 
Now she was stepping unreservedly 
into the ranks of his allies. He leaned 
down until his eyes were level with her 
own in the red glow from the fire. 

“Carita,” he questioned, in a low, 
changed _ voice, “do you know what the 
sheriff wants me for?” 

She shook her head. 
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“Then how do you know you want 
to help me?” 

Her lips tightened, as though resent- 
ful that he should suggest the chance 
of question in her loyalty. 

“T know, Jim Martin, that you are 
in trouble. That’s enough.” Her 
voice was steady, but low of pitch. “I 
know you have played square with us. 
We play square with you.” 

“I couldn’t ask Henderson to take 
a chance for me. This is my private 
fracas,” he demurred. 

Henderson was bending over the cof- 
feepot. He straightened up. 

“T reckon, Martin,” he said slowly, 
“you ain’t quite familiar yet with our 
ways out here. Our quarrels are all 
right, but when a man’s in trouble we 
forget ’em—for a little. You ain’t got 
no special call to figure on my renig- 


“Aren't you going to ask what they 
want with me? Why I came out here?” 
persisted the Englishman. 

The girl shook her head. 

“Thank you,” he said. “I'd like you 
to remember me just by this year. As 
for the rest——” He paused; then 
looked up, and asked, with unaccus- 
tomed shyness: “May I quote you a bit 
of verse?” There was a tremor of 
feeling in his voice. “Kipling seems 
able to put it better than I could.” 

Again she nodded. 

His voice was low. 

“For 
For art misunderstood, 
For excellent intention 
Chat did not turn to good 

He fell 
quietly : 

“Carita, the things we never men- 
tion, in my case they were pretty bad. 
The art misunderstood—well, it was 
pretty badly misunderstood.” 

The girl smiled, a smile that brought 
up only one corner of her lips; then 
she thrust forward a gauntleted hand 
with that gesture—usually masculine— 
which can put into a handclasp what 
cannot be trusted to the lips. 

“Luck to you!” she said slowly. 
“You can tell me the rest when you 
come back.” 


things we never mentio 


silent again; then added 
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“I shan’t come back,” he answered. 
“I must move on. If by any miracle 
my affairs should ever turn out, well, as 
I used to hope they might, I shall go 
back to England, and if they take me 
He broke off with a laugh. 

“Do you intend to let them take 
you?” demanded the girl, with a fresh 
blaze in her eyes. 

“Not alive,” he qualified. 

She took a supper of bacon and cof- 
fee with them, and after they had all 
mounted, Martin again took her hand. 
He held it for a moment; and, leaning 
over, said: “Thank you for this year 
—and for this evening. A friend is 
something to remember, to us who are 
—‘the broken men.’’ 

“So-long,” she replied. 


The sheriff who was trailing Martin 
was not popular in the adjoining State. 
Cowpunchers and law officers are 
hereditary foes, and beyond the lines 
drawn around his jurisdiction a sheriff 
is something less tolerable than another 
disliked citizen. 

Added to this sentiment, Bert Holly, 
who wore the badge in this particular 
instance, was unpopular in his own per- 
sonal right. To assume that he would 
cross the State line in the pursuit of a 
prisoner was to assume that he was 
clamoring unreasonably for turmoil. 

At the “Thirsty Haven,” the refu- 
gees might logically expect immunity, 
at least until the local official could re- 
ceive the transferred warrant—and the 
local official! was now absent after mis- 
creants of his own seeking. Martin 
found himself among strangers, but 
amply vouched for by his present ally, 
Mr. Henderson. The information, 
frankly conveyed, that there was “trou- 
ble” with Bert Holly had the imme- 
diate effect of establishing not only an 
entente cordiale, but a coalition of 
forces for offense and defense. 

“T reckin, stranger,” suggested one 
cowpuncher, whose position in the 
crowd seemed somewhat analogous to 
the star who takes the centre of the 
stage in the musical, comedy, and who 
has most of the speaking part, while the 
others form a human background of 


echoing approval. “I reckin, stranger, 
you kin make yourself plumb cozy here 
without no particular disturbin’ anx- 
iety.” There were assenting murmurs 
from the others. “If Bert Holly should 
happen to drop in here, there would 
sure be a lively and amusin’ evening—a 
very large evening, stranger. Which 
ain’t no more probable than that a jack 
rabbit will chase a bulldawg into his 
kennel. There ain’t no jack rabbit liv- 
in’ that wants a bulldawg that bad. 
And there ain’t no gent so heedless 
and belligerent.” 

Standing before the bar, the speaker 
waved his whisky glass grandly, as a 
feudal baron might have guaranteed 
the protection of his moat and draw- 
bridge and stout walls to a brother peer 
for the time thrown on his mercy. In 
the Thirsty Haven, the smoke of pipes 
and cigars had wreathed the room in 
fog. The reek of liquor had given it 
aroma. Voices were high pitched and 
strident. 

In the West, the unanticipated oc- 
curs. About midnight, a party of men 
rode into town by the single avenue 
called Main Street, probably to distin- 
guish it from the other avenues’ that 
had existed in the imagination of a 
booming real-estate agent. 

They hitched their ponies in the line 
tethered alongside the walls of the 
Thirsty Haven. They did not, how- 
ever, at once enter the house of hospi- 
tality. I*irst, they moved up and down 
the line of sleepy bronchos, and _ in- 
spected their flanks for brands. 

“Here they are, boys,” sang out one 
of the men. “Two ponies from the 
Star-Circle. The calico pinto is the 
one Martin rides. Guess our men are 
inside.” 

Inside the talk had become general 
and sonorous. In order to be effective 
over its crescendo, several close-har- 
mony minstrels were bellowing a little 
ditty to the pitch of foghorns. There 
were also incidental sounds, such as 
the shuffling of feet, the consequent 
jingling of spur rowels, and the clink- 
ing of glasses. 

Henderson and Martin were seated 
at a table, discussing plans for further 
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flight. Henderson faced the door. Ab- 
ruptly, he rose, overturning his chair 
with a crash, and his right arm per- 
formed that startlingly swift sweep that 
brought his forty-five Colt clear of its 
holster. Mike Davit, behind the bar, 
paused for one paralyzed moment, with 
panic writ large on his features, and a 
bottle tilted in midair, while good liquor 
spilled out in futile waste. Then, ju- 
diciously, he dropped both the bottle 
and his own person to the floor behind 
the rampart of the bar, and lay as close 
to the planks as he could snuggle. 

In the bar mirror, doomed to imme- 
diate destruction, the men at the coun- 
ter caught sight of a new situation 
through the clouds of tobacco mist, and 
came about, drawing as they wheeled 
on their boot heels. 

From the doorway, Bert Holly was 
shouting in a vain effort to be heard: 

“Hold on, boys! Wait a minute!” 
In guarantee of his pacific intent and 
good faith, he raised both hands high 
above his head, but it was too late. 
The crowd in the Thirsty Haven had 


been prepared to regard his entrance 
as their cue to open hostilities. 

On that idea they acted, to the end 
that into the thickness of tobacco smoke 
rose also the smoke of battle, and to 


the confusion of sounds were added 
the popping of cartridges and the shat- 
tering of glass. 

Bert Holly realized with suddenness 
that he had “gotten in bad,” and at 
tempted retreat, but had 
slammed the door, 

\lthough Bert’s hands had gone up, 
those of his companions had _ not. 
Among them were those who were not 
noted for dilatory handling of firearms. 
Hurled into warfare, they had but one 
strategy ; to fight their way out. 

Finally, some one found the door, 
and threw it open. There was a hegira 
into the night, but as the smoke cleared 
in eddies through the opening, Bert 
Holly was found to be still among those 
present. He was on the floor. Pre- 
sumably, he had been dropped, as the 
smudge of blood on his cheek indi- 
cated, though it afterward developed 
he had voluntarily selected that lowly 


some one 
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posture as the least conspicuous and 
most healthful. The blood came only 
from a grazing touch of lead that had 
passed him by. There were also others 
on the floor, and the scene resembled 
an indoor battlefield, marked with cas- 
ualties. Yet, when the cannonading 
ended, it became apparent from the 
rising figures that the fusillade had 
done greater damage to the furnish- 
ings and accessories of the Thirsty 
Haven than to its customers. 

The impetuous conduct of the cam- 
paign had been too swift for Mr. Mar- 
tin. He had drawn his weapon just in 
time to drop it, as a sharp twinge of 
pain disabled his gun hand. He now 
sat at his table, bandaging his wrist in 
a handkerchief. 

“Now,” suggested Mr. Holly, in a 
deep voice, that carried over the dimin- 
ishing noises of the place. “Now, 
maybe you damn fools will let me talk 
a minute.” 

The cowpuncher who had uttered the 
bon mot as to the jack rabbit and bull- 
dawg was stuffing fresh cartridges 
into the empty chamber of his weapon. 

“You -kin talk,” he generously ac- 
ceded, “but if you take Mr.—Mr.”— 
he paused, embarrassed, as he realized 
that the name had slipped his memory 
—‘Mr. whatever the gent’s name is out 
of here, you’ve got to git possession 
of his person, which up to the present 
time you ain’t showed no indication of 
accomplishin’.”’ 

“Who the hell wants to take any- 
body ?” inquired the sheriff disgustedly. 
“Who said anything about takin’ any- 
body ?” 

A sudden and chagrined silence fell 
upon revelers and combatants, which 
for a time it occurred to no one to 
break. Mr. Martin, casus belli and 
bone of contention, sat staring in a 
dismayed stupor. It suddenly dawned 
on the defenders of the Thirsty Haven 
that their victory had been an empty 
one—even ludicrous. 

“Weren’t you follerin’ this here gent 
across a couple of States?’ demanded 
the self-appointed spokesman at last. 
“Didn’t you do that? Huh?” 

“I did,” acknowledged Mr. Holly, 
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with some feeling, “I rode after this 
gent regardless, an’ I’m damned if I 
ever did any gent a favor that acted 
so plumb ungrateful.” 

The announcement fell upon a sec- 
ond and protracted silence. 

“Tf I had enough sense to make a 
jay bird fly straight,” went on Mr. 
Holly, who now had an attentive audi- 
ence, “I’d take these here papers back 
to the jack-legged lawyer that give ’em 
to me, an’ make him eat ’em; I'd tell 
him that I’ve done played letter car- 
rier, an’ been shot up all I needs. I'll 
chase horse thieves an’ lock up gun 
fighters, but I’m eternally damned if I 
ever tries to tote bequests to a Brit- 
isher tenderfoot. I’m done.” 

The irate officer drew out a packet of 
letters, and tossed them to Mr. Martin. 

“There, take ‘em, damn you!” he 
added. “Gents, that’s what a good 


heart lets you in for. Some Lord Ross- 


i 


more has become defunct. Likewise a 
couple of rickety sons. This here gent 
gets sent for to become the ensuin’ earl. 
An’ he’s sure some modest about bein’ 
come up with.” 

Mr. Martin-Ellerplane-Copley took 
the documents in a hand none too 
steady. He read them, and put them 
into his pocket; then he went around 
to the rear of the bar, where he per- 
suaded Mr. Mike Davit that the atmos- 
phere above the floor was once more 
safe. He found it necessary to heft 
Mr. Davit up by the force of his own 
muscle, 

Mr. Davit rose warily, and looked 
about. 

“Well, I’m damned!” was his contri- 
bution to the evening’s conversation, 

“You just watch the cash register,” 
said the Earl of Rossmore. “This job 
calls for a hustling bartender. Gents, 
what will you take?” 


UNDERTONES 


HERE are songs in the iron City, if we will only heed, 
Lyrics from flying hammers, above the shouts of greed. 


The turmoil and the tumult—these are for those who hear 
No wonder of the woodland with Love’s exquisite ear. 


The great bronze doors of morning fling wide to let them 1n- 
Che silver, hidden murmurs beneath the City’s din. 


One, homesick for the forest, the clean, unsullied air, 
Hears music through the madness of the awful town’s despair; 


The low, insistent calling, amid the feverish days, 
Of half-forgotten vernal notes lost in vouth’s lovely haze. 


A singing brook the heart may hear above the traffic’s tide, 
The wind above the thundering trains, with dreams of prairies wide; 


The faint call of a lonely bird in this deep loneliness, 


A flutter of pathetic 


wings above this sharp distress ; 


The glad, exhilarating race of the light country rain, 
And catch the fragrance of a rose from some remembered lane; 


And echoing through the cafion streets, a breeze from meadow and mead, 
There are songs in the iron City, if we will only heed. 


CHarLEs HANson TOWNE, 





ERE he comes! 
‘tain’t Doctor Jim, 
nuther; it’s nothin’ 
but that yaller coon- 
dog o’ Sam’s.” 

A trained nurse and 
an Anglican priest, 
whose habit and cloak 

denoted a religious order, looked eager- 
ly up the narrow bridle path. They 
were standing together waiting for the 
doctor at the door of a dilapidated log 
cabin; one of a huddled group strag- 
gling up the mountainside of a popu- 
lous mining district in West Virginia. 


No, 


It was May, and through the filthy 


smoke of soft coal, the noise of creak- 
ing shafts and mine machinery, the dirt 
and squalor of the cabins, nature was 
asserting her inalienable right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Delicate wild-flowers and rank weeds 
forced their way through the thick coal 
dust of the paths between the crevices 
of rock. Breezes—seductive, suggest- 
ive—stirred the sluggish brook, whis- 
pering the eternal spring paradox, that 
the age-old world is young and _ fair, 
and, in spite of the fact that death was 
fighting for a life in the cabin—a bad 
mine accident having brought both hur- 
riedly to the house of the injured man 
—the grave faces of priest and district 
nurse reflected something of the won- 
der and glory of the season. 

“He ought to be here now,” 
said Father Burney, his eyes turning 
from the groups of slatternly women, 
crying and quarreling by turns, and the 
swarming children, who were uncon- 
sciously bringing forth the fruits of in- 
heritance by exhibiting many kinds of 
vicious instincts. Between times, Miss 
Madison, indulging in the equally gen- 


soon, 


tears, 


uine instinct of sympathetic 
“He is 


looked once more up the path. 
coming; I hear him.” 

A shout went up from the waiting 
crowd, as the young physician dashed 
down the trail on horseback. 

“I’m not too late?” he asked eagerly. 

The warm personal note in his voice, 
as well as the look of keen interest, 
made one see at once why, next to the 
old doctor, “Doctor Jim” was the idol 
of the mountain. He smiled into the 
faces of the women and children, and 
life seemed big with hope and promise; 
he shook hands with the priest, and 
Father Burney felt the burden of re- 
sponsibility roll from him, and the im- 
personal, yet curiously personal, joy in 
the realization of what fine rich man- 
hood means in the world was like wine 
in his veins. And May Madison’s 
smile was so welcoming, so bright, it 
was no wonder that even the Hungar- 
ian and Italian women exchanged 
knowing glances, and seemed to say: 
“She loves him; here is a May ro- 
nance,” 

In her face were no marks of 
stern self-conquest, as in the singular- 
ly sensitive, artistic face of the priest; 
her clear gray eyes looked out upon 
the world as a sphere of simple use- 
fulness. Her fresh skin and warm 
brown hair made her seem a girl of 
nineteen rather than the seasoned hos- 
pital nurse of twenty-seven. Her 
smile was an open sesame to confidence 
—a smile of pure comradeship, that 
warmed the heart, but left the pulses 
mercifully unstirred. 

And Doctor Denny? The uncalculat- 
ing Irish temperament had, by lifelong 
environment and companionship, ab- 
sorbed much of the unselfishness and 


there 
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large-mindedness of a noble nature; 
through education and the culture of 
university life he also had put on the 
self-command and breeding of the man 
of the world. He was good to look at, 
too; somewhat over medium height, 
broad-shouldered, with true long-lashed 
Irish blue eyes, and thick dark hair. 
But his chief charm lay in his quick in- 
tuitions and sympathy, his utter lack 
of self-consciousness, his infectious, 
boyish laugh. He picked up his bag 
and at once went into the cabin with 
Miss Madison. 

Father Burney, after waiting to see 
there was no immediate danger of the 
patient’s dying, went on to his next 


duty. 


A day or two later Doctor Denny 
was sitting at breakfast, looking over 
the morning’s mail, just brought up the 
mountain. He was reading the fol- 
lowing letter: 


My Dear Denny: I simply shall not ac- 
cept yours of the tenth as fipal. I fully 
appreciate the debt you owe Doctor Brad- 
ford, but he is the last man to ask the sacri- 
fice of your life to a sentiment. It seems to 
me you have no right to refuse the respon- 
sibility your great abilities lay upon you of 
serving mankind—to put it on your own 
ground—and science cannot afford to lose 
you. You still have six weeks to reconsider 
this offer of Doctor Harper’s, and for God's 

sake, my dear fellow, don’t let your fine but 
impetuous Irish heart ruin your whole life 
Yours faithfully 


CuHarces F. Suor 


Denny put down the letter, finished 
his coffee calmly, then looked through 
the rest of the pile—mostly advertise- 
ments and business letters. No, here 
was one, a gray-blue letter in a wom- 
an’s hand. He flushed, and tore it 
open. 

It ran: 


My Dear Doctor Denny: My uncle, Doc- 
tor Short, has just been here and told us, 
Ruth and me, of the splendid chance Doctor 
Harper, of Baltimore, has offered you of 
being his assistant. You can imagine our 
horror when Uncle Charlie went on to say 
you had declined on the ground that it was 
your duty to stay in the mountains of West 
Vi irginia among a horde of barbarians. 

It can’t be true. You dare not throw away 
such a Heaven-sent opportunity. What has 


your doctor educated you for and given you 
every advantage if you don’t make the most 
of yourself? It is crazy, quixotic. Ruth 
feels as strongly as I do about it. If you 
value her friendship—and after our last talk 
together I feel I have a right to say this— 
do come forward and prove to the world you 
are a genius. 

Doctor Chandler—Ruth’s friend, you re- 
member—is your rival in| more fields than 
surgery; and he is not buried alive. 

Do come North and see my uncle and talk 
it over; letters are so unsatisfactory. Ruth 
has just come in, her hands full of blossoms, 
looking as lovely as she ever did in Vienna. 
She says I could not have written so much 
and said anything to the point, and that she 
hopes you are not going to be histrionic and 
Jim Bludsoish. 

Oh, Jim—I am old and married and can 
safely call you that—Jim, come North if you 
can, soon; we need you. 

Yours most cordially, 
Mary W. CLAvERING. 


Jim Denny read it through twice, 
then jammed it into his pocket, with 
set teeth and a hard smile, that tried to 
hide the hurt beneath it. Hearing his 
name called from the adjoining room, 
he pushed back his chair hastily, and 
went in. 

“You were so long quiet I thought 
perhaps you had gone out,” said Doctor 
Bradford, who was sitting by the long 
open window in an invalid’s chair. 

The long, wasted frame seemed all 
shoulder bones and legs; the face 
thin, weather-beaten, and seamed—was 
crowned by a mass of iron-gray hair; 
and under broad projecting brows the 
till looked out humorous- 
and deeply 


sunken eyes 
ly shrewd and kindly, 
It was a face so expressive, 
no disease or suffering could take away 
its charm and power. Thirty years be- 
fore the man had been one of the first 
surgeons and scientific investigators of 
the age, with a splendid career before 
him. Then a spot developed on one 
lung, and he was doomed to exile. His 
brother—owner of large mining tracts 
in West Virginia—offered to build him 
a house and laboratory if he would go 
there and stay till cured. 

With grim determination to make his 
name famous, in defiance of fate, he 
took a carload of books and instru- 
ments to the mountain top, and then— 
the foreman of one of the mines had 


Wise, 


SO mobile, 
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a complicated fracture of the thigh. No 
doctor within fifty miles understood the 
case, and so Doctor Bradford took it 
in hand, and made a wonderful cure. 

But his name never became famous. 
“He’s an inveterate humanitarian, un- 
chastened by experience,” his brother 
would explain to indignant friends who 
wanted to know why he gave up his 
laboratory investigations for such a 
practice. “He’s a fool, yes, in the eyes 
of the world; but he stands for God at 
the mines.” 

When there but a few years, the same 
foreman, Dan Denny, was killed in a 
mine accident while heroically sacri- 
ficing his life to save others; and that 
night his wife died giving birth to a 
poor little daughter who lived only a 
day. One-child—a boy of eight years 
—was left without a relation in the 
world; he was Doctor Bradford’s god- 
son and namesake; so the only natural 
solution to this simple-minded man was 
to adopt the boy. Although papers 
were never made out, he took him to 


his home; and no natural tie could have 
been stronger than the love that grew 
and strengthened between these two. 
From the first moment he penetrated 
into the mysterious laboratory, the fu- 
ture of Jim, the doctor’s boy, was 


sealed. He, too, would be a doctor, 
and live and work in the beloved 
mountains, among his friends the min- 
ers. 

As he stood in the and 
looked at the man whose life of self 
giving was his highest ideal—tl 
the hand in his pocket still clutched the 
blue-tinted letter—his will hardened 
freshly. 

“T wanted to see you,” said Doctor 
Bradford. “They have me down and 
out, Jim; I’ve thrown up the sponge— 
no, not that; don’t look at me that 
way, my boy. I meant this,’ laying 
his hand on a pile of letters; “these 
wounds from the houses of my friends! 
It’s no use fighting against such odds. 
Doctor Harper says i 

“Doctor Harper be damned!” broke 
in Jim. “What business has he to write 
to you and try to direct my goings in 
this way?” 


doorway, 


though 


“Tle’s pointing you to the skies, dear 
boy. I’m guilty of criminal neglect, 
contempt of court; I’m an old fossil, 
trying to fossilize a young and living 
organism.” 

“Rot!” snapped Jim. “I'll paralyze 
him. Here, I'll answer his letter.” 
And, taking out a pad, he read as he 
scribbled : 


Dear Docror Harper: Who discovered 
the bacilus of —? Who first performed 
the difficult operation of ——? Whose ar- 
ticles in the Medical Journal were translated 
into five or ten languages? I inclose picture 
puzzle of the West Virginia Mountains and 
Johns Hopkins—-find the fossil. It is not 
where the men practice what they teach, etc. 

‘That’s the way to answer such 
colossal cheek as his, Uncle Brad.” 

The old doctor shook his head. “I’m 
afraid it won't do. I’ve thought it out 
again; and they're probably right, and 
my dreams and wishes are those of a 
selfish old recluse with no world vi- 
sions. Here’s Harper, Short, two Ger- 
man surgeons——”’ 

“They can individually and collect- 
ively go to the devil. I stay right here, 
‘a meetin’ house ain’t sotter’; and, Un- 
cle Brad, don’t think about it; don’t 
let these meddling idiots worry you. 
Our wills are ours, thank Heaven, and 
you and | know what we’re about. 
}Tere’s Miss Madison, who, I’m sure, is 

avi - < . , , bes , 
a solid third.” 

“What am I being made a party to?’ 
asked the girl, coming in through the 
her short brown 


French window. In 
linet kirt, white shirt-waist, and 
sailor hat, she looked the embodiment 
of the cool spring morning. 

“Why have you come up so early?” 
asked Doctor Bradford. 

“Wolff Swengen fell off his wagon, 
drunk, and broke his leg an hour ago. 
He’s waiting to have it set. I said I’d 
come up for Doctor Denny, and pay 
you a visit at the same time.” 
said Jim. “I'll be off at 
Wolff’s legs are a more valua- 
ble asset than his head. Burn those 
letters, Uncle Brad. Good-by, Miss 
Madison.” 

There was a moment’s silence after 
he left. 


. ” 
bie 100d, 
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“He was up half the night with me,” 
the old doctor said, “and the night be- 
fore—and for the last week. He’s the 
best son a crusty old bachelor ever 
had.” 

“Very few old bachelors deserve 
sons; you’re an exception. Even hired 
help is often too good for them.” 

“Caustic as collodion,” he replied, 
his eyes twinkling, “healing while you 
smart.” 

“Why were you to burn the letters ?” 

“They were from eminent physicians, 
telling me I was a thief and a scoundrel 
to keep Jim here, or, rather, to let him 
plan to stay here; they all graciously 
give him absolution till my death.” 

“How generous! And Doctor Den- 
ny—will he stay, do you think?” She 
looked at him with honest, question- 
ing eyes. 

“T hope so,” said Doctor Bradford, 
growing serious at once. “I may be 
sentimental and selfish, but, my dear, 
I hope so. His father gave his life 
to save his fellow miners, and Jim has 
enough loyalty and fighting blood in 
him to defy a world of professors and 
specialists. But I don’t want it to be 
‘for my sake.’ ” 

“Better that than leave the work 
here; leave these people who need him, 
to whom he stands in your stead, 
brings the same hope of life and a pos- 
sible future. Your work, your people, 
are his by every tie of birth and home 
and duty.” 

Doctor Bradford shook his head. “I 
am not sure that we are fair judges of 
normal human nature. You were born 
with a woman’s passion for self-sacri- 
fice, Father Burney achieved it by 
grace, and I had it thrust upon me. 
If Jim approached the question from 
the religious side, that, after all, is the 
only stable one for a sense of vocation 
apart from self-interest to be based 
on——” 

“To ‘do to-day thy nearest duty,’ 
Goethe said was the whole philosophy 
of life,’ she replied a little sadly, and 
Doctor Bradford was silent. 

As she sat on, talking with her be- 
loved physician, the subject that they 


never got far away from was tying his 
horse to a tree near a little pine-log 
chapel. 

It was Ascension Day even in the re- 
mote fastnesses of the West Virginia 
mountains, and after setting the broken 
leg and attending to one or two other 
patients, Jim was riding home, every 
step of the way the vision of a certain 
evening in Vienna, of a slim girl in 
white, with a lot of wavy light hair, an 
adorable mouth, and eyes that both 
lured and withheld going with him. 
And he walked and trotted to the echo 
of, “Oh, Jim, come North soon; we 
need you.”” Ah, if she had found she 
needed him! 

As he passed the church he heard 
the familiar voice of Father Burney 
reading morning prayer. By a sudden 
impulse, hoping to stifle thought and 
memory, he stopped, tied his horse, and 
went in. 

A few women and a number of wild, 
unkempt schoolchildren were in the 
chapel, and the priest had begun the 
first lesson when Jim dropped listless- 
ly into a seat. 

“And Elijah said unto Elisha,” the 
rich low voice read: “ “Tarry you here, 
I pray you, for the Lord hath called me 
to Bethel,’ and Elisha said unto him: 
‘As the Lord liveth and as my soul liveth 
I will not leave thee.’ So they went 
down to Bethel. And the sons of the 
prophets that were at Bethel came forth 
to Elisha and said unto him: ‘Knowest 
thou that the Lord will take-away thy 
master from thy head to-day?’ And 
he said: ‘Yea, I know it; hold ye your 
peace.’ ”’ 

Jim started, his absent, listless look 
quickened suddenly into attention. 

Father Burney read on, and the great 
story of renunciation, fidelity, vocation, 
was told with the limpid clearness of 
vision, the dramatic intensity that 
makes the Old Testament forever a 
classic. 

So lost was Jim in retrospect and 
self-adjustment that he went through 
the rest of the short service mechanic- 
ally. At the door he waited and shook 
hands with the women, the children, 
and the priest. 
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“How is the doctor to-day?” asked 
Father Burney. “Do you know 

“Yea, I know it; hold ye your 
peace,” replied Jim. And at the other’s 
amazed look he came to himself with 
a start. “I beg pardon,” said he, with 
an apologetic laugh, “those words were 
running in my head, and I answered 
my own thoughts, not you. Uncle 
Brad’s no better—much weaker, in 
fact.” 

“I’m so sorry. I meant, did you 
know I hadn’t been able to get up to 
see him for two days? I had no de- 
signs on you in asking, like the sons of 
the prophets.” 

The two men walked out together in 
silence. Suddenly Doctor Denny, look- 
ing up, exclaimed: “Why did they send 
a man of your ability here, father? 
They must have felt you would be 
wasted in this wilderness?” 

“You know why,” replied the priest. 
“The father superior, who had come 
from England on a visit, met Doctor 
Bradford in Baltimore and came down 
here with him; and after that no mis- 
sion in St. Paul’s Cathedral was of any 
importance compared to this shifting 
mass of neglected human souls.” 

“But did you agree with him? Did 
you want to come, to bury yourself 
alive?” 

“T am not buriéd alive.” 

There was a long pause. Then the 
young man looked up curiously. 

“What was the biggest wrench, the 
greatest renunciation you made, father, 
when you went in for this thing—‘the 
Order of the Incarnation,’ I mean?” 

No impertinent curiosity was in his 
tone, and the priest felt the stress of 
thought and feeling that prompted it. 

“Tl hardly know,” he said slowly, 
“but I think it was in giving up what 
Miinsterberg says is a passion with you 
Americans—self-direction.” 

Jim nodded; strange as this shifting 
of values seemed, he thought he could 
understand it. Poverty? He had seen 
it work both ways, and the blessing or 
curse was’in the man’s own power; it 
could not touch his independence of 
will. Chastity? He had lived with a 
celibate for twenty years, and the re- 


nunciation of all domestic joys, from a 
high sense of duty to his race, the 
crushing out of appetites and passions, 
had not’even soured the temper of the 
man. But Obedience! Not humble 
submission to the will of the Almighty, 
which one thought out for one’s self, 
and which might change with changing 
views, but the voluntary giving up of 
this precious right of  self-direction, 
with all its glorious possibilities. Thank 
Heaven, he was a free agent, account- 
able to no superior. And yet, did this 
voluntary obedience, or something like 
it, lie at the root of his own problem, 
of every ideal of self-sacrifice and vo- 
cation ? 

“Still,” he 
balk at this last ditch? 

“No, I took the jump—to follow your 
metaphor —for the ideal’s sake, the cor- 
porate ideal. It’s an unpopular theory 
at present, but, all the same, it’s a 
principle for modern sociology to 
sharpen its teeth on.” 

Jim Denny was too preoccupied with 
his own trouble to discuss an abstract 
proposition. 

“You know,” he began abruptly, “all 
that Uncle Brad has done for me since 
he took me, a rascally little Irish or- 
phan, into his house; how he edu- 
cated and prepared me for college him- 
self, then saved and denied himself to 
put me through Princeton and Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, and after that 
a year in Vienna. From the moment I 
was old enough to realize what he had 
done for me, and what his. work here 
in the mountains had been, I never had 
a thought or a plan that didn’t have for 
its centre the purpose of coming back 
to work with him while he lived, and 
of taking up his work when he died. 
Then came the sons of the prophets, 
men as keen about the profession as I 
was, men who told me I was throwing 
away my chance in life for a senti- 
mental idea. I argued that Doctor 
Bradford had done good scientific work 
here, but that when he found the condi- 
tions more desperate than in a big city, 
it was far finer of him to let science go 
and settle down to practice, to being a 
medical missionary, than simply to 


said aloud, “you didn’t 


” 
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work for fame and money. But they 
keep on saying I'll be sidetracked, and 
out of the race; and then—well, I met 
a girl—in Vienna—and things might 
have been different if I could have held 
out the hope of.any life but this, but 
I couldn’t; so I saved my honor and 
came home. But she, too, thought I 
was crazy and quixotic. Then, when I 
got back, I found the doctor a very ill 
man, and beginning, like Elijah, to 
pave the way by noble, pitiful subter- 
fuges for the end. He began to urge 
me to go——” 

“T know your answer to that,” broke 
in Father Burney. “ ‘As the Lord liv- 
eth, and as my soul liveth, I will not 
leave thee.’ He has talked to me of 
‘the unprincipled amount of interest he 
has drawn from his little investment 
of parental care——’” 

“It’s all the other way. Of course 
I'll never leave him, but it’s the future 
that will not settle itself; and he thinks 
only of me, and of my happiness, and 
lately he has been getting letters, put- 
fing it before him as a duty to science 
—so you see I was up against it once 
more when I wandered into church and 
heard my battle being fought out by 
those two giants of will and divine 
purpose, Elijah and Elisha.” 

“T see,” said Father Burney, “but 
their battleground was the world, as 
they knew it, not an isolated corner.” 

“That’s not the point as I see it,” 
Denny excitedly — replied. “Doctor 
Bradford cast his mantle on me in fit- 
ting me for this work; and I know it’s 
nearer his heart than any career of 
worldly success.’ 

“Suppose, for the sake of argument, 
we abstract the personal equation. 
Where can you do the best work, and 
be of the greatest service to the 
world ?” 

“No, first, where is my duty—voca- 
tion, that is your word? Surely there 
I can do the most good.” 

“Yes, if your sense of duty is 
founded on a surer basis than 

“You mean if I recognize it as a call 
from God? Father, we use different 
language, but I’m as dead in earnest 
as you are,” 


’ 


“And you have won the love of these 
people as your uncle did. ‘Gotta younga 
doctor, alla rightee now,’ Michele said 
to me the other day.” 

“Yes,” said Jim, a little sadly, “and 
what a brute I’d be to leave them. 
‘Och, I hear the ould doctor’s dyin’,’ 
Mary O’Flarrity said to me, ‘shure, yez 
won't be lavin’ us now, ye'll stay be the 
miners, man, yure wan av us. Faith, 
didn’t I hold yez in me arrums whin 
your mother died, rest her sowl!’ And 
old George Washington Black said to 
me only this morning: ‘Fo’ de lan’s 
sake, doctor, whar’d we be without you 
in dis hyer sinful worl’? Hit takes 
mor’n de gospil, hit takes pills, sar, to 
keep dese pore ailin’ critters outer de 
debbil’s clutches, you’se de savin’est 
‘ligion we’se got in dese yer parts, yas, 
sar, you is, sar.’ And so it goes, fa 
ther; and all because of Uncle Brad’s 
mantle. Why, they even tell me | 
keep the walking delegate at bay; for 
healthy miners don’t strike.” 

“I flattered myself I had a hand in 
that.” 

“You have, but my knife beats your 
prayer book. Anyway, that’s the situ- 
ation; and, by Heaven, I will stay. I'll 
get a double portion of the doctor’s 
spirit, and from my wilderness do work 
that will tell in the world of science. 
He did; his articles brought noted spe- 
cialists down here, but he wouldn’t give 
the time. The medical profession was 
more a religion than a with 
him. He might have gone to a popu- 
lar lung resort and been both famous 
and rich. I’m glad he didn’t. He sac- 
rificed his worldly career; and why 
can’t 1?” 

“He’s of New England stock, with 
a New England conscience,” mused 
the priest. “Don’t put too great prés- 
sure on your spirit, Jim, or overwork 
your conscience. Don’t decide irrevoc- 
ably yet—life is so long.” 

“T must settle it, and all it involves, 
once for all, to be good for anything, 
and I’ve—lI’ve declined the opening of- 
fered me. Well, I must go. Uncle 
Brad is very weak-——but, good heavens, 
what pluck! I believe I may cry quar- 
ter first. Week after week, to watch 


S¢ ience 
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death creeping stealthily on, to feel its 
breath on my cheek, and yet treat the 
ghastly thing as a friend; it’s nerve- 
racking. But, good-by, your rever- 
ence.” 

Two days later, about eight o’clock 
in the evening, without struggle, the 
doctor died. His last articulate words 


were: “Remember, Jim, no legacy of 
luty; God will tell you what to do.” 
And Jim’s answer, in effect, was: “I 
pray thee, I pray thee let a double por- 
tion of thy spirit be upon me.” 


The funeral was held in the chapel, 
Father Burney conducting it. From 
far and near the people swarmed; all 
creeds, all shades of complexion, all 
ages; blocking the mountain trails and 
rending the air with their cries. The 
physicians, who had come from West 
Virginia to pay their last tribute to a 
humble great man, were not surprised 
at this outpouring of huynan fealty and 
sorrow, but those from a distance, who 
were not in touch with his work, were 
amazed, and their admiration for the 
man grew with their horror at the 
dreary scene of his labors. 

Jim Denny went through it all with 
the queer double sensation of unreality 
and of a poignant crisis, not conscious- 
ly thinking; acting almost automatical- 
ly; and yet all the time his mind and 
heart expand almost to 
bursting thoughts and 
tears. 

The doctor’: 
beyond a few 
few memorial gifts and family 
ings, he left everything to his “beloved 
son in the faith, James Denny.” 

This gave Jim, in addition to the 
house, the books, scientific apparatus, 
and the like, enough money to live on 
simply, independently of his practice. 

“But you surely won't live here 
now?” exclaimed the two maiden 
cousins of Doctor Bradford. 

“T think so. If I am worthy to wear 
the mantle of Elijah.” He went out, 
leaving them gasping. 

A little more than a month after the 
doctor’s death, when the loneliness 
seemed unbearable, he started off in 


seemed to 
with unshed 
will had been read, and 
bequests in money, a 


belong- 


the late afternoon to find Father Bur- 
ney and take supper with him. 

As he rode down a steep, seldom- 
used trail, he thought he heard a cry. 
Listening, he was sure it was some one 
in trouble. He jumped from his horse 
and plunged into the thick brush, break- 
ing the way, until, coming suddenly to 
a more open place near a steep decline, 
the cries for help grew more distinct, 
and he saw a woman’s form hanging, 
as it looked, from a branch over the 
side of a rocky ledge. He rushed for- 
ward, calling out: “Hold on—it’s all 
right, I'm coming!” 

He reached the cliff only to find May 
Madison caught in a rose thicket by 
her hair, clinging helplessly to the rock 
over which she had slipped. 

“You!” he gasped. 

“Or Absalom,” she replied. 
turn me loose; I’m nearly dead.” 

“Ilow on earth did it happen? 
Stand still, please. I never saw such a 
mess.” 

“I was letting myself down the rock 
to get the flowers underneath—it’s the 
only patch of this kind on the mountain 
—and my hair caught on this horrid 
brier rose. The more I struggled the 
more tangled up I got, and I could only 
use one hand, as my footing on the 
ledge was so insecure. It really might 
have been a case of Absalom if you 
hadn't come.” 

Jim’s hands were busy with her hair, 
It seemed alive, and to be sending elec- 

hoots through his whole body. 

clumsy he skillful sur- 
geon! And how close the fresh, laugh- 
ing face as he knelt to his task! 

Che gray eyes still looked up at him, 
and he grew still more awkward, but 
succeeded at last in freeing her. 

After helping her up the rock by 
both hands, he took out his handker- 
chief and mopped his hot face, while 
Miss Madison sat on the ground trying 
to fix her much-damaged hair. 

“Shall I help? I am qualified now 
to act as lady’s maid.” His fingers 
still tingled from the contact; he felt 
all at once like a boy again. 

May Madison looked up, and the 
eternal feminine responded to his tone. 


“Do 


was, the 
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“See,” she said, blushing, “how 
scratched my hand is.” 

Jim took it in his, and his heart beat 
fast as he bent over it. The next mo- 
ment the low cedars parted and Father 
Burney appeared, leading the straying 
horse. Both rose, Jim flushing deeply 
as he met the surprised, half-amused 
look. 

“IT came across Peggy, riderless, in 
the path,” Father Burney said, “and 
was afraid something had happened. 
The sound of voices led me here.” 

Miss Madison recovered her 
possession instantly and told with de- 
lightful vivacity the story of her hair- 
breadth escape and thrilling rescue. 
They walked back together, Jim 
strangely silent. At the turn of the 
path leading to his house, Father Bur- 
ney invited them in. 

“Thank you, but I must go home,” 
Miss Madison said hurriedly. ‘“Doc- 
tor Denny had better stop with you.” 

“No,” said Jim, “I'll walk down with 
Miss Madison; then I must go home, 
too.” 

Though Jim’s jolly laugh rang out 


self- 


again and again, as it hadn’t done for ~ 


months, the walk down was a little 
constrained, 

At her door they shook hands frank- 
ly, and then, jumping on his long-sui- 
fering horse, he rode up the mountain 
again to his big, empty house. 

The next morning Father Burney 
was startled by an early call. 

“No, nobody's dying or dead, father. 
It’s my own case. I'm the patient, and 
I’ve no other human being to talk to.” 

The boy—for Jim still looked like 
one—had the flushed, restless, heavy 
look of a sleepless night. 

“T don’t see how I can stand living 
alone,” he began abruptly. “I miss 
Uncle Brad so fearfully; and I don’t 
seem made of the stuff he was. Per- 
haps he went through hell, too—often. 
I can’t adopt a child. What shall I 
do ?” 

“Can’t 
work ?” 

“No. 
nightmare. 


you get interested in your 


The laboratory has become a 
I want something living 


about me; not negro servants, or dis- 
secting-room subjects. Father, I'm 
thinking of asking Miss Madison to 
marry me.” 

“Are you in love with her?” 

“Not in the way you mean, but 

“Then,” said he, “don’t insult a 
woman like that by such an offer.” 

“IT could love her. I do sincerely 
like and admire her.” 

“Would you tell her that?” 

“Not in those words; but if she cared 
for me I know I could make her 
happy.” 

“I hope not,” was the startling re- 
ply. “I hope she’d not be happy with 
a miserable half loaf.” 

“Two halves,” suggested Denny, 
with a short, hard laugh, “would make 
a whole. You don’t understand, father. 
How could you, a vowed celibate?” 

“Perhaps I don’t understand,” the 
priest went on quietly, “but this I do 
know; that, loving one woman, you 
have no right to offer marriage to one 
of Miss Madison’s type, even if you 
thought she——” 

“Oh, I’m not such a conceited ass 
as” that.’ jim Denny began another 
restless pacing of the long room. “She 
likes me, but she’s utterly devoted to 
her work, and might throw me down 
hard. But,” after a long pause, “I 
don’t see that it’s an insult; nine men 
out of ten have been in love before 
they married.” 

‘Ah, yes, been—that’ 


” 


e <perience 
and the 


a 


shivered, picture that 


past 
Jim 
never left him long again dominated 
his mental vision; again he read the 


burning words: “Oh, Jim, come North 
soon; we need you.” 

“Go to her, Jim, go like a man, and 
if she’s——” 

“Never!” cried Denny, bringing his 
fist down on the table with a bang. 
“She shattered my dream by a laugh; 
a letter from her sister that jeered at 
my ideals, my sense of duty; she has 
passed out of my life forever.” 

“Then, dear fellow, wait. Go North 
and attend to the business you told 
me had to be settled. You need the 
change, the wrench from your self-tor- 
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turing thoughts. A week or two of 
the hustling world will tone you up, 
and give you a clearer perspective. 
Don’t trifle with moods; it poisons the 
will. Do go, Jim! As your real friend, 
as the doctor’s and Miss Madison’s 
friend, I beg you to go North for a 
time.” 

“You don’t know the danger——” 

“Yes, I do; but face it. ‘To thine 
own self be true, and then——’’ 

“Qh, yes, but what and where is 
‘one’s own self’? It’s no entity, it’s no 
synthesis, it’s not even a respectable 
hibrary—it’s a menagerie.” 

“But the controlling principle must 
he honesty. Yes, Ben,” turning to the 
man at the door, “I’m coming directly. 
I’m so sorry, Jim, but I have a service 
at nine.” 

“Oh, all right, I'll go.” 

“Start North this afternoon, and try 
to get a real grip on the most abiding 
things in you.” 

“I wish there was an ‘order’ in the 
medical profession I could join; vows 
might help to cast out seven or more 
devils. Good-by, father. Don’t think 
me vacillating and useless. ll stick it 
out, all right. I wouldn't do anything 
else for all the gold in Arabia.” 

“Grant us, O God,” prayed thie 
priest, as ‘the strode down the path, “by 
Thy Holy Spirit to have a right judg- 
ment in all things—a right judgment in 
all things.” 

“Doctor Denny! Oh, Doctor Denny! 
\ lady in the hotel wants you.” 

The young man stopped short in his 
swinging walk, and turned abruptly. 
He looked up the street. A familiar 
figure was standing on the steps of 
the Holland House, frantically waving 
a white parasol at him. In two strides 
Jim was-at her side. 

“Mrs. Clavering! What luck! 
Where did you drop from? Your 
house was closed. Is—is—your——” 

“If you mean John,” looking up un- 
der her lashes, “he has gone down to 
the White Star Line. We sail to-mor- 
row. Poor John’s done up. Even a 
Columbia professor’s life is not the 
easy thing it appears. No”—taking 
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pity on his eager, hungry look—‘Ruth 
is in Lenox, with some friertds; they 
go to Canada next week. 

“But where did you come from? 
This is too exciting. I thought it must 
be you, and asked the clerk just as 
your coattails—if there’d been any— 
disappeared ; then I sent the bellboy fly- 
ing. Do come in.” 

“I've just ten minutes before I meet 
a man at an important clinic.” 

“Tlow horrid! And how natural! 
My dear boy,” sitting down beside him 
in the cool little reception room, “how 
tired you look! We were so awfully, 
awfully sorry for you.” 

“Yes, I meant to answer both Pro- 
fessor Clavering’s and your letters, and 
Miss Willard’s, but Fs 

“Oh, we didn’t expect it. Ruth 
said once in Vienna, after you had 
talked to-us of Doctor Bradford, that 
she understood how Roman Catholics 
felt about their patron saints. You 
loved him; but she, who had never even 
seen him, felt just that way.” 

“That was like her. Where are you 
going this trip, Mrs. Clavering? And 
how is Jack?” 

“Bad as ever. Jim, | was hurt that 
you didn’t answer my other letter. It 
made me feel impertinent and _for- 
ward.” 

“Not at all,” said he formally. Then, 
with unquenchable honesty, he blurted 
out: “I was hurt that you couldn't 
understand, and that Miss Willard 
should only jeer.” 

“We did understand and appreciate 
all the noble feeling that held you 
bound, and Ruth’s apparent jeering 
was mere pretense. But women are 
not simply mushes of concession. We 
both felt the time had come for strong 
measures ; and I still feel you are mak- 
ing the most terrible mistake if you 
persist in staying in West Virginia.” 

“Don't let’s argue; I've such a little 
while.” 

“You poor boy, forgive me. When 
did you come North, and where have 
you been?” 

“It seems*an age. The mountains 
and mines have been receding into the 
dim distance, and yet it’s only two 
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weeks. I came on business, and have 
been caught in the whirl of things. 
New York is so exciting, I’ve felt like 
old Uncle Rube taking his first auto- 
mobile ride; everything’s a blur—no 
time to think. I’ve met such a lot 
of new men, all doing great work; and 
so many of my old friends; and every- 
body is bewilderingly kind.” 

“A different world from your soft- 
coal country ?” 

“My mind was drugged when I first 
struck New York; I don’t think; I just 
drink it all in; it’s got to last a long 
time, you see.” 

“Have you seen Uncle Charlie?” 

“Yes, Doctor Short has asked me 
up to his place next week. He’s put 
me up at clubs, and done, all sorts of 
nice things. He told me you were out 
of town, and going to Europe soon.” 

“Hasn’t he convinced you?” she 
asked. eagerly. 

“If talking and sound argument 
would do it,” he replied, with a dreary 
smile, “I’d have to give in. But they’ve 
all promised to let me alone now, as 
one humors a monomaniac or incurable 
idiot. Tell me something of your 

“She’s very well, and prettier than 
ever. Doctor Chandler is going to 
Murray Bay, too, for August. Oh, 
Jim, Jim, you are a f—double o—I told 
you so in Vienna. She could rise even 
to your desolate mountain top if you 
held her hand going up. Yes, she could; 
I know my sister. She’s been brought 
up luxuriously, and revels in modern 
life, with all its infinite variety ; but she 
has lots more to her, and could give 
up everything if you made her care 
enough.” 

He shook his head. 
no right x 

“Well, she’s refused. two good offers 
since then—since Vienna, and won’t 
let me talk about you, and defends 
your suicidal purposes.” 

“She’s a loyal friend. Is Jack pro- 
moted to trousers yet?” 

“No, but the kitchen cat has four 
kittens, and Mary, the cook, discharged 
me last week, and old Professor Gam- 
ble was arrested for speeding his motor 
car, and—don’t go, must you, really? 


“T would have 


Do forgive me, dear Doctor Denny. 
You know how fond I am of you, and 
what a hero I think you are.” 

Jim laughed and tore himself away. 
This kind of thing was too pleasant, 
this dropping into the old familiar ban- 
ter. 

Mrs. Clavering walked quickly up 
to the desk, and, taking a blank, wrote 
the following telegram: 

Miss Rutn WItxarp, Lenox. 

J. D. North. Goes Uncle C..next week. 

Still bent on self-destruction. Wish you had 


telephone connection. Will write. 
Mary WILLARD CLAVERING. 


The following Tuesday Jim Denny 
stepped from a train at a station on 
the Sound. He stood a moment, hesi- 
tating, not knowing which of the 
numerous traps might be Doctor 
Short’s, when a voice at his side, said: 
“T’ll take your bag, sir; this way, sir; 
Miss Willard’s driving.” 

Jim looked up, startled, the sun in 
his eyes; but just before him, sitting 
high on the box, cool and white and 
dainty, was Ruth Willard. The color 
surged into his face as he went for- 
ward. 

The next evening they stood together 
by the railing of a side veranda of the 
big gray stone house overlooking the 
Sound. It was a glorious night. No 
moon, but the stars so bright as almost 
to cast shadows, and every light breeze 
bore the scent of June roses. Ruth 
was leaning forward, her breast rising 
and falling with the earnestness of her 
tone. 

“I do understand,” she was saying, 
a suspicious catch in her voice. “I do 
appreciate your point of view, and I 
have given in—oh, gladly—but I don’t 
agree with you; I can’t. I keep think- 
ing, always thinking, of the future you 
are sacrificing.” 

The man bent to her. “My darling, 
said he, his voice shaking as he caught 
her hands, “‘the sacrifice is nothing, can 
be nothing now. Don’t let’s talk about 
it. It’s enough that you love me; that 
miracle is all I can take in.” 

She pulled her hands away and laid 
one over his lips. 

“Hush, I must talk about it. 


” 


I’m so 
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conscious of falling short of your 
ideal. I can’t get over the awful fact 
that you’d made up your mind not to 
love me, never to tell me, because [ was 
not worthy to share a life of sacrifice, 
and I—Il trapped you. Yes, you 
thought I was in Canada. I had meant 
to go, but when Mary wrote about 
meeting you, and how worn and thin 
and dear you looked—and just as ob- 
stinate, I didn’t care what anybody said. 
| simply invited myself and let Uncle 
Charlie send me to the station to m€et 
you. But it was an agonizing drive, 
because you wouldn't let yourself be 
glad to see me, and everything had 
been left so unspoken between us. | had 
only what Mary told me to go on— 
and your cowardice in running away 
—but all the way home I knew in my 
heart I would have to fight every inch 
to make you see you were wrong, for 
your set jaw kept contradicting every- 
thing your eyes told me. But,” with 
an adorable little laugh, “I fully ex- 
pected to win both points.” 

“Isn’t it a shameful defeat for me,” 
he answered, “when I had sworn | 
would not ask you to live such a life? 
ut L surrendered at discretion. Oh, 
my beloved,” taking her in his arms, 
his voice changing into an intense ear- 
nestness, “will you, can you, be happy 
with my love alone ?” 

“Tim,” she whispered, hiding her face 
on his shoulder, **l must confess, for 
we niust start with honesty. L am 
not one bit heroic. | [ love people, 
and things. Oh, Jim, suppose I can’t 
stand the life? I am worldly, and self- 
ish. Will love be strong enough to 
make up—always ?” 

Jim Denny’s handsome face wore for 
a moment the look that half frightened 
Ruth Willard; as if he saw visions she 
couldn’t see, as if there were a fourth 
dimension of his spirit she had never 
reached, 

“It is stronger than death.” 

She lifted her eyes to him. “Sup- 
pose—before this evening—before it 
happened—before we knew it—and you 
still thought I wouldn’t be willing to 
live in West Virginia, would you have 
cared enough to give in, to be con- 


vinced? Oh, Jim, Uncle Charlie says 
Doctor Boynton really wants to take 
your place; he has weak lungs, like 
Doctor Bradford. And his wife is 
crazy to go. he is over thirty, ad 
hideous, and spells vocation all in cap- 
itals, like your Miss Madison, who I 
know is a scrawny, narrow-minded old 
maid.” 

Jim Denny’s laugh rang out. If she 
could only have seen the “scrawny, 
narrow-minded old maid” caught by her 
hair in a rose bush! 

“] will like Father 
sure he'll understand things, 
Doctor Bradford would. [ may even 
grow into a female scientist—ugh! Oh, 
Jim, will you love me as much if I have 
house parties and fox hunts and auto- 
mobile trips, instead of doing the min- 
ers’ washing and taking tourists up and 
down the shafts? Do you love me 
even if I am frivolous?” 

Jim laughed, but he answered her: 
and the weight of the last year seemed 
to drop from him, lost in the dawn 
of a new creation—the evening and the’ 
morning were the first day. 

“It’s such a risk,” she 
“and yet you dare.” 

“Jim,” called Doctor Short, from a 
distant doorway, “thére’s a telegram 
for you.” 

“Thank you. I'll come directly.” 

Ruth watched him, her hands clasped 
tightly. ‘Only three days more,” she 
said, “before he back. Oh, my 
Jim, it’s your life, your future at stake, 
not mine! Doctor Harper comes the 
day after to-morrow, and science must 
till then we can just be 


I’m 


as—as 


Burney. 


murmured, 


goes 


win, but 
happy.” 


Jim Denny stood at bay in Doctor 
Short’s library, his head thrown back, 
his shoulders squared; he was facing 
the issue. 

Doctor Harper had arrived the day 
before, and, with consummate tact, had 
avoided any direct discussion of plans. 


“Be wary,” warned Doctor Short. 
“By my blunt methods I argued him 
into an apologetic, unhappy obstinacy 


that made me feel like a baffled brute; 
but, since we've declared a truce, he 
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has been his old, jolly, light-hearted 
self.” 

“TI confess he puzzles me,” answered 
Doetor Harper. “His opinions on 
fnedical points are ,unusually sound, 
but his views of life seem—well, medi- 
zval, visionary ideals; far more in 
keeping with poetry than surgery.” 

“He’s in love, and he’s Irish.” 

“But what unerring skill of hand and 
eye!” murmured the other. “Simply 
marvelous! Yes, I must have him.” 

It was this point, when he had his 
victim shut up in the library, that he 
urged again and again as the crux 
of his argument the actual crime to 
science of taking an instrument of the 
greatest delicacy—as a chemical bal- 
ance that can weigh the tenth of a mil- 
ligram or the marks of a pencil on a 
piece of paper—and using it to weigh 
sugar in the kitchen. 

Doctor Harper’s thin, keen face 
sharpened to a terrible intensity of will 
and purpose. Jim, flushed and nerv- 


ous, the veins standing out on his fore- 


head from his effort to make the older 
and more experienced man see his point 
of view; the moral worth of self-sacri- 
fice, as opposed to self-interest in the 
abstract, and his sense of duty on the 
personal side. 

Why was it fanatical, when far bet- 
ter, abler men were doing it all the 
time? Doctor Driggs in Alaska, Doc- 
tor Grenfell on the coast of Labrador? 

“But I can’t argue with you,” he 
ended, with a bitter little laugh at his 
own vehemence. “After all, my posi- 
tion’s not based on any theory, not 
even on my own ideals, but simply on 
what I’ve said a thousand times—a 
clear sense of duty, the fulfilling a life 
obligation.” 

“But, my dear fellow,” replied Doc- 
tor Harper quietly, “to fulfill a life’s 
obligation is no such simple proposi- 
tion. A stubborn refusal to see a lit- 
tle farther, to read life a little more 
deeply and one’s own temperament 
more clearly is not necessarily a noble 
spirit of self-sacrifice versus ignoble 
ambition, but may be a self-blinding 
that will ultimately stultify your whole 
nature. You talk as if ambition were 
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a curse, instead of one of the great mo- 
tive forces of the world.” 

“The motive powers of love and of 
self-sacrifice are still greater.” 

“But just as capable of being abused. 
No, Jim, you tell me I lower ethical 
standards by urging you to go against 
your conscience, but I reiterate; ana- 
lyze your conscience, and see if you can 
honestly say your sense of duty is con- 
sistent with sane, sound reason. I un- 
derstand self-sacrifice as the giving our 
Best services to others.. The life we 
offer you is one of just as high ideals, 
but based on the logic of fitness, and a 
noble ambition to excel in a position 
of grave responsibility and honor.” 

“Wherever men’s and women’s lives 
are at stake there is a position of grave 
responsibility and honor,” flung out 
Jim hotly. 

“Yes, but not requiring expert skill 
and training.” 

“The spirit I’d bring to my work in 
the mountains, the personal element, 
my love for the place and the people, 
are of more value to the world than 
what you call expert skill.” 

“Perhaps; if you were satisfied, sure 
of yourself. If you were not happy 
you wouldn’t do good work there. If 
not stimulated by competition you'd 
lose all ambition and drop into a mere 
hack.” 

“T have tried it,” answered Jim, “with 
the stimulus of Doctor Bradford; tried 
it when fresh from the splendid spur 
of association with you, and I 
happy in my work. And now with my 
wife with me 

“Yes, think for a minute of your 
wife’s life there.” He turned and 
threw open the door. “Ah, come in, 
Miss Willard; come in, and minister 
to a mind diseased.” 

Ruth was passing the library for the 
twentieth time since they had ruth- 
lessly shut her out. This time she 
paused so long the door opened. 

“T need you,” Doctor Harper said. 
“No argument or persuasion of mine 
can move him.” 

“How can I?” asked Ruth. 
pledged to silence.” 

She lifted her eyes to Jim as he stood 


Was 


“T am 
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by the table, and all her beauty, her 
daintiness, her breeding were borne in 
upon him freshly. 

“Doctor .Denny knows now, Miss 
Willard, just what I think, what his 
brother physicians think, and how 
much I want him, xecd him; and how, 
while I deeply admire the nobility of 
his spirit, I know he’s not deciding 
rightly for himself or us. I leave his 
decision in your hands.” 

“Is it in my hands, Jim?” asked the 
girl tremulously, going slowly to him. 

“And if it were?” answered Jim, try- 
ing to steady his voice, his eyes upon 
hers. “You at least know how I feel, 
and why.” 

“Yes, I know how you feel, and why. 
But, oh, Jim’”—she spoke with a solemn 
exaltation—“you don’t see far enough, 
you judge by feeling. My uncle, Doc- 
tor Harper, can judge so much more 
truly. You know now I'd go with you 
to Siberia; I'd try desperately to live 
your life in West Virginia, but you can 
only. satisfy my love and pride and 


faith in you by giving your genius 


full scope. In that life we’d be hand 
in hand, but the other—frightens me. 
Oh, Jim, I will never, never let you 
regret it.” 

Hie took her hand and drew her to 
him. Doctor Harper smiled as he 
turned and left the room. 


“One thing thou lackest, go thy way, 

1! whatsoever thou hast and give to 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven; and come, take up the cross 
and follow me. And he was sad at 
that saying and went away grieved, for 
he had great possessions.” 

Father Burney’s voice shook as he 
finished the story of the rich young 
ruler; and he felt, rather than saw, a 
certain defiant movement in the shoul- 
ders of the girl sitting just below him. 

Eyening prayer over, he passed out, 
speaking to first one, then another. 

Miss Madison was standing by the 
little sacristy door, waiting, her head 
held high. 

“Father, did you choose that lesson 
on purpose? It, somehow, hurt me.” 

“No, curiously enough, it was the 


one appointed for the day. You have 
heard, then, too?” 

“Yes, I got a letter this morning. Ie 
says he’s coming down with Doctor 
Boynton next week. ‘Twas such a 
touching, manly letter; he says Doc- 
tor Boynton’s a splendid fellow, with- 
out the curse of Reuben in his blood. 
And, in speaking of his engagement, 
he says: ‘Such undeserved happiness 
ought to make him do something in the 
world, even though he has proved him- 
self unworthy to wear the mantle of 
Elijah.’ ” 

“He is the doctor’s son, and a noble 
fellow, and we can trust him to do 
great and good work,” replied the 
priest. 

“Oh, father,” May Madison burst 
out impetuously, “how could he? All 
these people, his and ours, and the doc- 
tor’s work!” 

“For he had great 
murmured Father Burney. 

“Ah, no, not that!’ she returned, 
shaking her head. “But ‘all the breath 
and the bloom of the year in the bag of 
one bee. All the wonder and wealth 
of the mine in the heart of one gem. 
In the core of one pearl all the shade 
and the shine of the sea.” You know 
it, don't you? It ends: ‘Brightest truth, 
purest trust in the universe all were 
for me, in the kiss of one girl.’ ”’ 

“Ah! That master interpreter of 
the human heart! I’m to marry them, 
went on, with a hali-sad 


possessions, ” 


it scems,” he 

smile, 

“Of course. Doctor Denny will never 
back on his friends, even if she 


” 


LO 
does—— 

“And his friends will never go back 
on him. We'll be proud to know the 
great surgeon and man of science in 
Baltimore. You and I, Miss Madison, 
know and believe the spirit of Elijah 
will still rest on Elisha.” 

“Father, do you remember Doctor 
Bradford’s story of the old mammie 
who was praying: ‘Do, good Lawd, 
take me home,’ and the doctor said: 
‘Why, auntie, you’re not fit to go to 
heaven!’ ‘Lawsey, honey, ain't I done 
de bes’ I kin wid de triflin’ spirrit de 
Lord done gib me?’ 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 

Fitzgerald, a young American newspaper man, who has represented his paper all over the world, 
happens one gloomy day to be at the Tomb of Napoleon in Paris. He notices there a beautiful American 
girl and het father, apparently a retired naval officer. He also encounters a certain Karl Breitmann, like- 
wise a newspaper reporter. Both are great admirers of Napoleon, and the German reveals the fact that 
he is really a baron, but in very reduced circumstances. Monsieur Ferrand, a little oldish man, avowedly 
a collector of butterflies, but a member of the French secret police, has interviews with a French minister 
and the German chancellor in regard to a young man he has been watching for years, and who may be the 
cause of complications between the two countries. Fitzgerald returns to America. One day he makes 
a wager with some club companions that he will sell out the stock of an Italian street statue vendor. 
While thus engaged he is approached by a young lady who hands him a note, asking him to be at a 
certain house at a place in New Jersey at a certain time. He goes there and meets Admiral Killigrew 
and his daughter, Laura, the same he had noticed in Paris. It turns out that the admiral and Fitz- 
gerald’s father were old friends. Laura has heard mysterious rappings in a chimney and wants to dis- 
cover the cause. Fitzgerald volunteers to help. It transpires that the admiral has engaged Breitmann 
as secretary. Both men are greatly attracted by Laura, One night Fitzgerald hears the tapping 
in the chimney. He goes downstairs to find Breitmann there before him, They investigate and 
find some one has certainly been tampering with the chimney. The next day the admiral 
has the chimney torn down, and they discover a box containing a manuscript telling of the where- 
abouts of a hidden treasure in Corsica—two million francs. It had been raised in former times to rescue 
Napoleon, The admiral determines to go on a treasure hunt in his yacht. Just about this time 
Ferrand brings him a letter of introduction. The yachting party, besides the admiral and his daughter, 
consists of Fitzgerald, Breitmann, Ferrand, Cathewe a friend of Fitzgerald’s, a Mr. and Mrs. Coldfield, 
and Hildegarde von Mitter, an opera singer. The latter has known Breitmann for years and is des- 
perately in love with him. Fitzgerald discovers that Ferrand is the man who has been tampering 
with the chimney. The Frenchman confesses that he is a secret agent, but asks Fitzgerald to suspend 
judgment, 


CHAPTER XV. swan-white, her ensign and colors fold- 

~ o’clock in the ing and unfolding, lifting and sinking, 

afternoon, and a mild as the shore breeze stirred them, was 

blue sea flashing un- making ready for sea; and many of the 

der the ever-deepen- villagers had come down to the water 

ing orange of the fall- front to see her off. Very few sea- 

ing sun. Golden_ going vessels, outside of freighters, ever 

castles and gray cas- stopped in this harbor; and naturally 

tles and castles of the departures of the yacht were events 

shadowed white billowed in the east; equaled only by her arrivals. The rail- 
turrets rose and subsided, and the _ road station was close to the wharves, 
spires of cloud cities formed and re- and the old sailors hated the sight of 
formed. -The yacht Laura, sleek and _ the bright rails; for the locomotive had 
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robbed them of the excitement of the 
semi-weekly packets that used to coast 
up and down between New York and 
Philadelphia. 

“Wonder what poor devil of a pirate 
is going to have his bones turned over 
this trip?” said the station agent to Mr. 
Donovan, who, among others on the 
station platform, watched the drab 
anchor as it clanked jerkily upward to 
the bows, leaving a swirl and a boil on 
the waters which had released it so 
grudgingly. 

“T guess it ain't goin’ t’ be any ol 
pirate this time,” replied Mr. Donovan, 
with a pleasurable squeeze of the 
pocketbook reposing over his heart. 

“Well, I hope he finds what he’s go- 
ing after,” generously. “He is the main- 
stay of this old one-horse town. Say, 
she’s a beauty, isn’t she? Why, man, 
that anchor alone is worth more than 
we make in four months. And think 
of the good things to eat and drink. If 
[ had a million, no pirates or butter- 
flies for mine. I'd hie me to Monte 
Carlo and bat the tiger all over the 
place.” 

Mr. Donovan knew nothing definite 
about Monte Carlo, but he would have 
liked to buck up against some of those 
New York contractors on their own 
grounds, 

“Hi! There she goes. 
cried the station agent, 
hat with gusto. 

The yacht out 
Chere was a freshening blow 
southwest, but it would take the yacht 
half an hour to reach the deep-sea 
swells outside. Her whistle blew cheer- 
ily and was answered by the single tug- 
boat moored to the railroad wharf. And 
after that the villagers straggled back 
to their various daily concerns. [ven 
the landlord of Swan’s Hotel sighed as 
he balanced up his books. Business 
would be slack for some days to come. 


Good luck !”" 
swinging his 
swam gracefully. 


from the 


The voyagers were gathered about 


the stern rail, and a handkerchief or 
two fluttered in the wind. [For an hour 
they tarried there, keeping in view the 
green-wooded hills and the white cot- 


oy 
tages nestling at their base. And turn 
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by turn. there were glimpses of the 
noble old house at the top of the hill. 
And some looked upon it for the last 
time. 

“I’ve had a jolly time up there,” said 
Fitzgerald. The gulls swooped as they 
crossed and recrossed the milky wake. 
“Better time than I deserved.” 

.“Are you still worried about that ad- 
venture *” Laura demanded. “Dismiss 
4t from your mind and let it be as if 
we had known each other many years.” 

“Do you really mean that?” 

“To be sure I do,” promptly. “I 
have stepped to the tune of convention 
so much that a lapse once in a while is 
a positive luxury. But Mrs. Coldfield 
had given me a guaranty before I ad- 
dressed you, so the adventure was only 
a make-believe one, after all.” 

There never was a girl quite like this 
one. He purloined a sidelong glance at 
her which embraced her wholly, from 
the chic gray cap on the top of her 
shapely head to the sensible little boots 
on her feet. She wore a heavy plaid 
coat, with deep pockets, into which her 
hands were snugly buried; and she 
stood braced against the swell and the 
wind which was turning out strong and 
cold. The rich pigment in her blood 
mantled her cheeks, and in her eyes 
there was still a bit of captive sunshine. 
He knew now that what had been only 
a possibility was an assured fact. Never 
before had he cursed his father’s 
friends, but he did so now, silently and 
earnestly ; for their pilfering fingers and 
their plausible lies had robbed his 
father’s son of a fine inheritance. 
Money! Never had he desired it so 
keenly. A few weeks ago it had meant 
the wherewithal to pay his club dues 
and to support a Tlecent table when he 
traveled. Now it was everything; for 
without it he never would dare lift his 
eyes seriously to this lovely picture so 
close to him, let alone dream of winning 
her. He recalled Cathewe’s light warn- 
ing about the bones of ducal hopes. 
What earthly chance had he? Uncon- 
sciously he shrugged. 

“You are shrugging!” she cried, not- 
ing the expression; for, if he 
was secretly observing her, she was 
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surreptitiously contemplating his own 
advantages. 

“Did I shrug?” 

“You certainly did.” 

“Well,” candidly, “it was the thought 
of money that made me do it.” 

“TI detest it, too.” 

“Good heavens, I didn’t say I de- 
test it! What I shrugged about was 
my own dreary lack of it.” 

“Bachelors do not require much.” 

“That’s true; but I no lenger desire 
to remain a bachelor.” The only thing 
that saved him was the added laughter, 
forced, miserably forced. Fool! The 


words had slipped without his thinking. 
“Gracious! That sounds horribly like 
She beamed upon him 


a proposal.” 
merrily. 

And his heart sank, for he had been 
earnest enough, for all his blunder. 
Manlike, he did not grasp the fact that 
under the circumstance merriment was 
all she could offer him, if she would 
save him from his own stupidity. 

‘But I do hate money,” she 
firmed. 

“TI shouldn't. 
brings.” 

“I do; begging letters, impostures, 
battle-scarred titles, humbugging shop- 
keepers, and perhaps one honest friend 
in a thousand, And if I married a title, 
what equivalent would I get for my 
money, to put it brutally? A chateau, 
which I should have to patch up, and 
tolerance from my husband’s noble 
friends. Not an engaging prospect.” 

She threw a handful of biscuit to the 
gulls, and there were fighting and 
screaming almost within touch of the 
hands. Then of a sudden the red rim 
of the sun vanished behind the settling 
landscape, and all the grim loneliness 
of the sea rose up to greet them. 

“It is lonely; let us go and prepare 
for dinner. Look!” pointing to a bright 
star far down the east. “And Corsica 
lies that way.” 

“And also 
thought. 

“Oh, it seems not quite true that we 
are all going a-venturing as they do in 
story. books. The others think we are 
just going to Funchal. Remember, you 


reaf- 


Think of what it 


madness!” was his 
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must not tell. Think of it; a real treas- 
ure, every franc of which must tell a 
story of its own; love, heroism, and de- 
votion.” : 

“Beautiful! But there must be a 
rescuing of princesses and fighting and 
all that. I choose the part of rescuing 
the princess.” 

“It is yours.” 
head and breathed and breathed. 
knew the love of living. 

“Lucky we are all good sailors,” he 
said. “There will be a fair sea on all 
night. But how well she rides!” 

“I love every beam and bolt of her.” 

Shoulder to shoulder they bore for- 
ward to the companionway, and im- 
mediately the door banged after them. 

Breitmann came out from behind the 
funnel and walked the deck for a time. 
He had studied the two from his shel- 
ter. What were they saying? Oh, Fitz- 
gerald was clever and strong and good 
to look at, but—— Breitmann straight- 
ened his arms before him, opened and 
shut his hands violently. Like that he 
would break him if he interfered with 
any of his desires. It would be fully 
twenty days before they made Ajaccio. 
Many things might happen before that 
time. 

Two or three of the crew were lash- 
ing on the rail canvas, and the snap 
and flap of it jarred on Breitmann’s 
nerves. For a week or more his nerves 
had been very close to the surface, so 
close that it had required all his will to 
keep his voice and hands from shaking. 
As he passed, one of the sailors doffed 
his cap and bowed with great respect. 

“That’s not th’ admiral, Alphonse,” 
whispered another of the crew, chuck- 
ling. “It’s on’y his privit secretary.” 

“Ah, I haf meestake!” 

But Alphonse had made no mistake. 
He knew who it was. His mates did 
not see the smile of irony, of sly ridi- 
cule, which stirred his lips as he bowed 
to the passer. Immediately his rather 
handsome, effeminate face resumed a 
stolid vacuity. 

His name was not Alphonse; it was 
a captious offering by the crew, which, 
on this yacht, never went further than 
to tolerate the addition of a foreigner 


She tilted back her 
She 
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to their mess. He had signed a day or 
two before sailing ; he had even begged 
for the honor to ship with Captain 
Flanagan; and he gave his name as 
Pierre Picard, to which he had no more 
right than to Alphonse. As Captain 
Flanagan was too good a sailor himself 
to draw distinctions, he was always glad 
to add a foreign ‘tongue to his crew. 
You never could tell when its use 
might come in handy. That is. why 
Pierre Picard was allowed to drink his 
soup in the forecastle mess. 

Breitmann continued on, oblivious to 
all things save his cogitations. He 
swung round the bridge. He believed 
that he and Cathewe would henceforth 
proceed on parallel lines, and there was 
that much to be grateful for. Cathewe 
was quiet, but deep; and he, Breit- 
mann, had knocked about among that 
sort and knew that they were to be 
respected. In all, he had made only one 
serious blunder. He _ should never 
have permitted the vision of a 
face to deter him. He should have taken 


the things from the safe and vanished. 
It had not been a matter of compunc- 


tion. And yet Ah, he was human, 
whatever his dream might be, and he 
loved this American girl with all his 
heart and mind, It was not lawless 
love, but it was ruthless. When the 
time was ripe he would speak. Only 
a little while now to wait. The course 
had smoothed out, the sailing was easy. 

The man in the chimney no longer 
bothered him. Whoever and whatever 
he was, he had not shot his bolt soon 
enough——  Hildegarde von Mitter! 
He stopped against the rail. The yacht 
was burying her nose now, and the 
white drift from her cutwater seemed 
strangely luminous as it swirled 
obliquely away in the fading twilight. 
Hildegarde von Mitter! Was she to 
be the flaw in the chain? No, no; there 
should be no regret; he had steeled his 
heart against any such weakness. She 
had been necessary, and he would be a 
fool to pause over a bit of sentimentali- 
ty. Her appearance had disorganized 
his nerves; that was all. Peering into 
his watch he found that he had only 
half an hour before dinner. And it 
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may be added that he dressed with 
singular care. 

So did Fitzgerald, for that matter. 

It took Cathewe just as long, but he 
did not make two.or three selections of 
this or that before finding what he 
wanted.- He was engrossed most of the 
time in the sober contemplation of the 
rubber flooring or the running sea out- 
side the porthole. 

And this night Hildegarde von Mit- 
ter was meditating on the last throw 
for her hopes. She determined to cast 
once more the full sun of her beauty 
into the face of the man she loved; and 
if she failed to win, the fault would not 
be his. Why could she not tear out 
this maddening heart of hers and fling 
it to the sea?) Why could she not turn 
it toward the man who loved her. Why, 
why? Why should God make her so 
unhappy? Why such injustice? Why 
this twisted interlacing of lives? And 
yet, amid all these futile seekings, with 
subconscious deftness her hands went 
on with their appointed work. Never 
again would the splendor of her beauty 
burn as it did this night. 

Laura, alone among them all, went 
serenely about her toilet. She was 
young, and love had not yet spread its 
puzzle before her feet. 

As for the others, they were on the 
far side of the hill, where the paths are 
smooth and gentle, and the prospect is 
peacefulness, and the retrospect was 
dimly rosal. They dressed as they had 
done these twenty-odd years, placidly. 

On the bridge the first officer was 
standing at the captain’s side. 

“Captain,” he shouted, “where 
you get that Frenchman?” 

“Picked him up day before yestiddy. 
Speaks fair English an’ a bit o’ dago. 
They’re allus handy on a pleasure boat. 
He c’n keep off th’ riffraff boatmen. 
An’ you know what persistent cusses 
they be in th’ Med’terranean. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing, if he’s a good sailor. 
Notice his hands ?” 

“Why, no!” 

“Soft as a woman’s.” 

“Y’ don’t say! Well, we'll see ’em 
tough enough before we sight Fungal. 
Smells good up here, huh?” 


did 
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“Yes; but I don’t mind three months 
on land, full pay. Not me. But this 
Frenchman ?” 

“Oh, he had good papers from a 
White Star liner; an’ you c’n leave it t’ 
me vegardin’ his lily-white hands. By 
th’ way, George, will you have ‘em 
bring up my other leg? Th’ salt takes 
th’ color out o’ this here brass ferrule, 
an’ rubber’s safer.” 

"Yes, sit.” 

There was one vacant chair in the 
dining salon. Monsieur Ferrand was 
indisposed. He could climb the high- 
est peak, he could cross ice ridges, with 
a sheer mile on either side of him, with 
never an attack of vertigo; but this 
heaving mystery under his feet always 
got the better of him the first day out. 
He considered it the one flaw in an 
otherwise perfect system. Thus, he 
missed the comedy and the tragedy of 
the eyes at dinner, nor saw a woman 
throw her all and lose it. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“Is there anything I can do for you?” 
asked Fitzgerald, venturing his head 
into Monsieur Ferrand’s cabin. 

“Nothing; to-morrow it will all be 


The miserable 


[I am always so. 
drew the 


fone, 
water!” Monsieur Ferrand 
blanket under his chin, 

“When you are better, [I should like 
to ask you some questions.” 
“My friend, you have 
good, I promise to tell you 
—the time comes. It will interest you.” 

“Breitmann ?” 

“What makes you think [ am inter- 
ested in Mr. Breitmann ?” 

Fitzgerald could not exactly tell. 
“Perhaps [ have noticed you watching 
him,” 

“Ah, you have good eyes, Mr. I‘itz- 
gerald, Haye you observed that I have 
been watching you, also?” 

“Yes. You haven’t been quite sure 
of me.” Fitzgerald smiled a little. 
“But you may rest your mind. I never 
break my word.” 

“Nor do I, my friend. Wait; have 
patience. Satan take these small boats!” 
Monsieur Ferrand stifled a groan. 


been very 


all when 
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“A little champagne ?” 

“Nothing, nothing; thank you.” 

“As you will. Good night.” 

Fitzgerald shut the door, and re- 
turned to the smoking room. Some- 
thing or other, concerning LBreitmann; 
he was sure of it. What had he done, 
or what was he going to do, that 
France should watch him? There was 
no doubt in his mind now; Breitmann 
had known of this treasure, and had 
come to The Pines simply ta put his 
hands on that casket. Monsieur Fer- 
rand had tried to forestall him. This 
much of the riddle was plain. But the 
pivot upon which these things turned! 
There was something more than a 
treasure in the balance. Well, Mon- 
sieur Ferrand had told him to wait. 
There was nothing else for him to do. 

A little rubber at bridge was in 
progress. The admiral was _ playing 
with Mrs. Coldfield, and Cathewe sat 
Hildegarde; the latter two 
were losing. She was ordinarily a 
skillful player, as Cathewe knew; but 
to-night she lost constantly, was reck- 
less with her leads, and played care- 
lessly into her opponents’ hands. 
Cathewe watched her gravely. Never 
had he seen her more beautiful ; and the 
apprehension that she would never be 
his was like a hand straining over his 
heart. 

Yes, she was beautiful; but he did not 
know that there was death in her eyes 
and death in her smile. Once upon a 
time she had believed that heart 
had broken; but she was learning that 
the heart breaks, rebreaks, and breaks 


opposite 


her 


again. 
llow 
precipice 


stood on the 
dinner hour, 
reitmann would doubtless never be 
told. The woman scorned is an- old 
story; still, the story goes on, retold 
each day. Education may smooth the 
externals, but underneath, the fire burns 
just as furiously as of old. To this 
affront the average woman's mind 
leaps at once to revenge; and that she 
does not always take it depends upon 
two things: Opportunity, and love, 
which is more powerful than revenge. 
Sometimes, on hot summer nights, 


times he 
the 


many 
during 
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clouds form angrily in the distance; 
vivid flashes dartle hither and about, 
which serve to intensify the ensuing 
darkness. 

Thus, a similar phenomenon was tak- 
ing place in Hildegarde von Mitter’s 
mind. The red fires of revenge danced 
before her eyes, blurring the spots on 
the cards, the blackness of despair 
crowding upon each flash. Let him 
beware! With a word she could shat- 
ter his dream; ay, and so she would. 
What! Sit there, and let’ him turn the 
knife in her heart, and receive the pain 
meekly? No! It was the thoughtless 
brutality with which he went about this 
new affair that bit so poignantly. To 
show her, so, indurately, that she was 
nothing; that, despite her magnificent 
sacrifice, she had never been more than 
a convenience was maddening. There 


was no spontaneity in his heart; his 
life was a calculation to which various- 
ly sums were added or substracted. 
With all her beauty, intellect, genius, 
and generosity, she had not been able 
to stir him as this young girl was un- 


consciously doing. She held no ani- 
mosity for the daughter of her host; 
she was clear-visioned enough to. put 
the wrong where it belonged. 

“It is your lead,” said the admiral 
patiently. 

“Pardon me!” contritely. The gen- 
tle reproach brought her back to the 
surroundings. 

“It is the motion of the boat,” haz- 
arded Cathewe, as he saw her lead the 
ace. “I often find myself losing count 
in waiting for the next roll.” 

“Mr. Cathewe is very kind,” she re- 
plied. “The truth is, however, I am 
simply stupid to-night.” 

sreitmann continued to speak lowly 
to Laura. He was evidently amusing, 
for she smiled frequently. Neverthe- 
less, she smiled as often upon Fitzger- 
ald. Never a glance toward the woman 
who held his fortunes, as they both be- 
lieved, in the hollow of her hand; 
Breitmann appeared to have forgotten 
her existence. 

When the rubber was finished, Ca- 
thewe came into the breach by suggest- 
ing that they two, he and his partner, 
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should take the air for a while; and 
Hildegarde thanked him with her eyes. 
They tramped the port side,’ saying 
nothing, but thinking much. His arm 
was under hers, to steady her, and he 
could feel the catch each time she 
breathed, as when one stifles sobs that 
are tearless. Ah, to hold her close and 
to shield her ; but a thousand arms may 
not intervene between the heart and the 
pain that stabs it. He knew; he knew 
all about it; and there was murder in 
his heart whenever he thought of 
3reitmann. To be alone with him 
somewhere, and to fight it out with 
their bare hands! 

She had been schooled in the art of 
acting, but not in the art of dissimula- 
tion; she had been of the world with- 
out having been worldly; and some- 
times she was as frank and simplé as a 
child. And worldliness makes a buffer 
in times like these. Cathewe thanked 
God for his own shell, toughened as it 
had been in the war of life. 

“Look!” he exclaimed, grateful for 
the diversion. “There goes a big liner 
for Sandy Hook. How cheerful she 
looks, with all her lights! Everybody’s 
busy there. There will be greetings 
to-morrow, amid the sundry curses of 
those who have not declared their Pa- 
risian models.” 

They paused by the rail, and followed 
the great ship till all her lights nar- 
rowed and melted into one; and then, 
almost at once, the limitless circle of 
pitching black water seemed tenanted 
by themselves alone. 

Without warning, she bent swiftly, 
and kissed the hand which lay upon the 
rail. “How kind you are to me!” 

“Oh, pshaw!” But the touch of her 
lips shook his soul, 

Cathewe was one of those sure, quiet 
men, a staff to lean on, that a woman 
may find once in a lifetime. They 
are, as a usual thing, always loving 
deeply and without success, but always 
invariably cheerful and buoyant—gen- 
uine philosophers. They are not given 
much to writing sonnets or posings; 
and they can stand aside with a brave 
heart as the other man takes the dream 
out of their lives. This is not to offer 
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that they do not fight stoutly to hold 
this dream; simply, that they accept 
defeat ‘like good soldiers. There are 
many heroes who have never heard 
war’s alarms. He knew that the whole 
heart of Hildegarde von Mitter had 
yielded to another. But it had been 
thrown, as it were, against a wall; there 
was this one hope, dimly burning, that 
some day he might catch it on the re- 
bound. 

“Why are not all men like you?” 
she asked, 

“The world would not be half so in- 
teresting. Some men shall be fortu- 
nate, and others shall not; everything 
has to balance in some way. I am 
necessary to one side of the scales, as a 
weight.” He spoke with a levity he 
by no means felt. 

“You are always making sport of 
yourself.” 

“Would it be wiser to weep? Not 
at all. I laugh because I[ enjoy it; 
just the same as [I enjoy hunting or 


going on voyages of discovery.” 
“To have met youl” childishly. 


“Don’t talk like that. It always 
makes me less sad than furious. And 
how do you know? If it had been writ- 
ten that you should care for me, would 
any one else have mattered? No. It 
just is, that’s all. So we'll go on as 
we have done in the past, good friends. 
Call me avhen you need me, and wher- 
ever I am I shall come.” 

“How pitifully weak | must 
you!” 

‘You would be no happier if you 
a mask. Hildegarde, what has 
happened? What power has this ad- 
venturer over you? I cannot under- 
stand. He was man enough to say 
that you are guiltless of any wrong.” 

“He said that?” turning upon him 
sharply. She could forgive much. 

He could not see her face, but by 
the tone of her voice he knew that it 
had brightened. “Yes. I did a freak- 
ish thing the night we arrived at the 
Killigrews’. I forced him into a cor- 
ner, but it didn’t pan out as I hoped. 
So far as it touched me, it wasn’t nec- 
essary, as I have told you a thousand 
times. Your past is nothing to. me; 


ecm to 


wore 
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your future is everything, and I want 
it. God knows how I want*it! ~Well, 
I wished to find out what kind of a 
man he is, but I wasn’t very success- 
ful. Hildegarde’’—and he pressed ‘his 
hand down hard over hers—‘I would 
find_a priest the day we land if you 
would have me. You will always re- 
member that.” 

“As if I could ever forget your kind- 
ness! But you forced him; there is no 
merit in such a confession. And I won- 
der how you forced him. It was not 
by fear. Much as I know him, there 
are still some unfilled pages. I would 
call him a scoundrel did I not know 
that, in parts, he has been a hero. What 
sacrifices the man has made, and with 
what patience!” 

“To what end?” quickly. 

“No, no, Arthur! 
him.” 

He took her by the arm roughly. 
“Let us make two or three rounds, and 
go back. We shan't grow any cheer- 
fuller talking this way.” 

“He loves her: I saw it in his eyes; 
and I must stand aside and watch!" 

“So must I,” he said. “Aren't you 
just. a little selfish, Hildegarde ?” 

“lf am wretched, Arthur; and I am 
a fool, besides. Oh, that I were cold- 
blooded like your women, that I could 
eat out my heart in secret; but I can't. 
I can’t!” 

“But you have courage; 
lf what you say of him is true, rest 
She is not in his orbit. She will 
an adventurer of 


I have promised 


only use it. 


casy. 
not be impressed by 
his breed.” 

“Thank you!” with a broken laugh. 
“I am only an opera singer, here on 
suffrance.”’ 

“Oh, good Lord! I did not mean it 
that way. Let us finish the walk,” sav- 
agely. 


On the afternoon of the second day 
out, tea was served under the awning, 
and Captain Flanagan condescended to 
leave his bridge for half an_ hour. 
Through a previous hint, dropped by 
the admiral, they lured the captain into 
spinning yarns; and, well-salted, hair- 
breadth escapes they were. He under- 
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stood that the admiral’s guests always 
expected these flights, and he was in 
no wise niggard. An ordinary sailor 
would have been dead these twenty 
years, under any one of the exploits. 

“Marvelous!” said Monsieur Fer- 
rand, from the depths of his rugs. 
“And he still lives to tell it?” 

“It’s th’ easiest thing in th’ world, 
sir, if y’ know how,” the captain de- 
clared complacently. Indeed, he had 
recounted these yarns so many times 
that he was beginning to regard them 
as facts. His statement, ambiguous as 
it was, passed unchallenged, however ; 
for no one had the daring to inquire 
whether he referred to the telling or 
the living of them. So he believed that 
he was looked upon as an apostle of 
truth. Only the admiral had the te- 


merity to look his captain squarely in 
the eye and wink. 

“Captain, would you mind if I put 
these tales in a book?” Fitzgerald put 
this question with a seriousness which 
fooled no one but the captain. 

“You come up t’ th’ bridge some 


afternoon, when we've got a smooth 
sea, an’ I'll give y’ some real ones.” 
The captain’s vanity was so soothed 
that he was not aware that he had put 
doubt upon his own veracity. 

“That’s kind of you.” 

“An’ say!” went on the captain, 
drinking his tea, not because he liked 
it, but because it was customary. “I’ve 
got a character forrards. I’m allus 
shippin’ odds an’ ends. Got a French- 
man; hands like a leddy.” 

Breitmann leaned forward, and Mon- 
sieur Ferrand sat up. 

“Yessir,” continued the captain; 
“speaks I-taly-an an’ English. An’ if 
I ever meets a leddy with long, soft 
hands like his’n, I’m for a port tack, 
straightaway.” 

“What's the matter with his hands?” 
asked the admiral. 

“Why, commodore, they’re as soft as 
Miss Laura’s, here; an’ yet, when th’ 
big Swede who handles th’ baggage 
was a-foolin’ with him this mornin’, it 
was th’ Swede who begs off. Nary a 
callous, an’ yet he bowls th’ big one 
round th’ deck like he wus a liner bein’ 
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piered by a sassy tug. An’ what gets 
me is, he knows every bolt from stem 
t’ stern, sir, an’ an all-round good sailor 
int’ th’ bargain; an’ it don't take me 
more’n twelve hours t’ find that out. 
Well, I’m off t’ th’ bridge. Good day, 
leddies.” 

When he was out of earshot, the ad- 
miral roared: “He’s the dearest old liar 
since Munchausen.” 

“Aren't they true stories?” asked 
Hildegarde, ~ 

“Bless you, no! And he knows we 
know it, too. But he tells them so well 
that I’ve never had the courage to sheer 
him off.” 

“It’s amusing,” said Laura, “but I do 
not think that it’s always fair to him.” 

“Why, Laura, you’re as good a lis- 
tener as any I know. Read him a tract, 
if you wish.” 

Breitmann rose presently, and saun- 
tered forward, while Monsieur Ferrand 
snuggled down in his rugs again. The 
others entered into a game of deck 
cricket. 

But Monsieur Ferrand was not so ill 
that he was unable to steal from his 
cabin at half-after nine, at night, with- 
out even the steward being aware of 
his departure. It cannot be said that 
he roamed about the deck, for when- 
ever he moved it was in the shadow, 
and always forward. He finally took 
his stand behind the funnel.* By and 
by voices drifted down the wind. One 
he knew and expected, Breitmann’s ; of 
the other he was not sure, though the 
French he spoke was of classic smooth- 
ness. Monsieur Ferrand was exceed- 
ingly interested. He had been waiting 
for this meeting. Only a phrase or 
two could he hear distinctly. But 
words were not necessary. What he de- 
sired above all things was a glimpse of 
this Frenchman’s face. After several 
minutes, Breitmann went aft. Mon- 
sieur Ferrand stepped out cautiously, 
and luck was with him. The sailor to 
whom Breitmann had spoken so ear- 
nestly was lolling against the rail, in 
the act of lighting a cigarette. The 
light from the match was feeble, but 
it sufficed the keen eyes of the watcher. 
He gasped a little. Strong hands, in- 
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deed! Here, in the garb of a common 
sailor, was one of the foremost Orlean- 
ists in France! 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Greitmann and tlie admiral usually 
worked from ten till luncheon, unless 
it was too stormy ; and then the admiral 
took the day off. The business under 
hand was of no great moment; it was 
rather an outlet for the admiral’s en- 
ergy, and gave him something to look 
forward to as each day came round. 
Many a morning he longed for the 
quarter-deck of his old battle ship; the 
trig crew and marines lined up for in- 
spection; the *revelries of the foreign 
ports; the great maneeuvres; the tar- 
pet practice. Never would his old heart 
swell again under the full-dress uni- 
form, nor his eyes sparkle under the 
plume of his rank. He was retired, 
and on half pay. Only a few close 
friends knew how this half pay was 
invested. There remained perhaps ‘ten 
of the old war crew, and among them 
every Christmas the admiral’s half pay 
was divided. This and his daughter 
were the two unalloyed joys of his life. 

Since his country had no further use 
for him, and as it was as necessary as 
air to his lungs that he tread the deck 
of a ship, he had purchased the Laura, 
and, whén he was not stirring up the 
hones of dead pirates, he was at Cowes 
or at Brest or at Kiel or on the Ilud 
son, wherever the big fellows indulged 
in mimic warfare. 

“That will be all this morning, Mr. 
Lreitmann,” he said, rising and look- 
ing out the porthole. 

“Very well, sir. 1 believe that by 
the time we nrake Corsica we shall have 


the book ready for the printers. It is 
very interesting.” 
“Much obliged. You have been a 


good aid. As you know, I am writing 
this rubbish only because it is play and 
passable mental exercise.” 

“I do not agree with you there,” re- 
turned the secretary, with his agreeable 
smile. ‘The book will be really a treas- 
ure of itself. It is far more interest- 


ing than any romance.” 
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The admiral shook his head. 

“No, no,” Breitmann averred. “There 
is no flattery in what I say. Flattery 
was not in our agreement. And,” with 
a slight lift of the jaw, “I never say 
what I do not honestly mean. It will 
be a good book, and I am proud to have 
had a hand, however light, in the mak- 
ing.” 

The admiral chuckled. “That is the 
kind of flattery that tho man may shut 
his ears to. It has been a great pleas- 
ure to me; it has kept me out of doors, 
in the open, where I belong. Come 
in, Laura; come in.” 

The girl stood framed in the low 
doorway, a charming picture to the old 
man and a lovely one to the secretary. 
She balanced herself, with a hand on 
each side of the jamb. 

“Father, how can you work when the 
sun is so beautiful outside? Good 
morning, Mr. Breitmann,” cordially. 

“Good morning.” 

“Work is over, Laura. Come in.” 
The admiral reached forth an arm and 
caught her, drawing her gently in and, 
finally, to his breast. 

Greitmann would have given an eye 
for that right. The picture set his 
nerves twitching. 

“T am not in the way?” 

“Not at all,” answered the secretary. 
“T was just leaving.” And, with good 
foresight, he passed out, 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever,” 
admiral. 

“Pudge!” \nd 

“We are having a fine voyage.” 

“Splendid! Why is it that I am al- 
ways happy?” 

“It is because you do not depend 
upon others for it, my dear. I am happy, 


murmured the 
he laughed. 


too. I am as happy as a boy with his 
first boat. But never has a ship gone 
slower than this one of mine. I am 


simply crazy to drop anchor in the Gulf 
of Ajaccio. I find it on the tip of my 
tongue, every night at dinner, to tell 
the others where we are bound.” 

“Why not? Where's the harm now ?” 

“T don’t know, but something keeps 
it back.» Laura,” looking into her eyés, 
“did we ever cruise with brighter men 
on board?” 


























wish to know, 
father?” merrily. “You dear old sailor, 
don’t you understand that these men 
are different? They are men who ac- 
complish things; they haven’t time to 
bother about young women.” 

“You don’t say!” pinching the ear 
nearest. 

“This is the seventh day out, and not 
one of them has ceased to be interest- 
ing yet.” 

“Would they cease to be interesting 
if they proposed?” quizzing. 

Those two had no unshared secrets. 
They were sure of each other. He 
knew that when this child of his di- 
vided her affection with another man, 
that man would be deserving. 

“IT would rather have them all as they 
are. They make fine comrades.” 

He sighed thankfully. “Arthur 
seems to be out of the race.” 

“Rather say I am!” with laughter. 
“Why, a child could read Arthur Ca- 
thewe’s face when he looks at her. 
Isn't she simply beautiful ?” 

“Very. But there are types and 
types.” 

“Am I really pretty?” Sometimes 
she grew shy under her father’s open 
admiration. She was afraid that it was 
his love rather than his judgment that 
made her beautiful in his eyes. 

“My child, there’s more than one 
man who will agree with me when I 


“What is it you 


say that there is no one to compare 
with you. You are the living quota- 
tion from Keats.” 

“T shall kiss you for that.” And 


straightway she did. 

“What do you think of Mr. Breit- 
mann?” soberly. 

“He is charming, sometimes; but he 
has a little too much reserve. Doubt- 
less he sees his position too keenly. He 
should not.” 

“Do you like him?” 

“Yes,” frankly. 

“So do I; and yet there are moments 
when I do not.” The admiral filled his 
pipe carefully. 

“But your reason?” surprised. 

“That’s just the trouble. I haven’t 
any tangible reason. The doubt ex- 
ists, and I can’t explain it. The sea 
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III 


often looks smooth and mild, and the 
sky is cloudless; yet an old sailor will 
suddenly grow suspicious; he will see 
a storm, a heavy blow. And why, he 
couldn’t say for the life of him. Flan- 
agan will tell you.” 

The girl grew studious and grave. 
Had there not been an echo of this 
doubt in her own mind? Immediately 
she smiled. 

“We are talking nonsense and wast- 
ing the sunshine.” 

“How about Fitzgerald?” 

“Oh, he’s the most sensible of them 


all. He proposed to me the first night 
out.” 

“What?” The admiral dropped his 
pipe. 


“Not so loud!” she warned. And 
then, the clear music of her laughter 
penetrated beyond the cabin; and Fitz- 
gerald, wandering about without pur- 
pose, heard it, and paused. 

“You minx!” growled the admiral. 
“To scare your old father like that!” 

“Dearest, weren’t you fishing to be 
scared?” 

“Let’s get out into the sunshine. I 
never could get the best of you. But 
you really don’t mean——” 

“I really do not. He’s too busy tell- 
ing me the plot of the novel he is go- 
ing to write to make love to a girl who 
doesn’t want more than one man in the 
family, and that’s her foolish old 
father.” 

And they went outside, arm in arm, 
laughing together like the good com- 
rades they were. Monsieur Ferrand 
joined them. 

“I wish,” said he, “that I 
poet.” 

“What would you do?” she asked. 

“T should write a sonnet to your eye- 
brow this morning, is it not?” 

“Mercy, no! That kind.of poetry is 
passé.” 

“Heélas!” mournfully, 

It was a beautiful morning, a sharp 
blue sky and a sea of running silver; 
warm, too, for they were boring away 
into the southern seas now. Every 
one had sea legs by this time, and the 
larder dwindled in a respectable man- 
ner. 


was a 
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Fitzgerald viewed his case dispas- 
sionately. But what to do? A thou- 
sand times he had argued out the ques- 
tion, with a single result, that he was a 
fool fer his pains. He became pos- 
sessed with sudden, inexplicable long- 
ings for land. He could not get away 
from this yacht; on land, there would 
have been a hundred straight lines to 
the woods and the fisherman’s philoso- 
phy. Things were going directly to one 
end, and presently he would have no 
more power to stem the words. At 
least one thing was certain, the admiral 
could not drop him overboard. 

“The villain ?” 

He was moved suddenly out of his 
dream, for the object of it stood, smil- 
ing, at his side. A wisp of hair was 
blowing across her eyes, and she was 
endeavoring to adjust it under her cap. 

“The villain?” making a fine effort 
to remarshal his thoughts. 

“Yes. We were talking about him 
last night. Where did you leave him?’ 


“He was still pursuing, I believe.” 

“Why don’t you make him a real 
villain, a man who never kills any one, 
but who makes every one unhappy ?” 

“But that’s a problem villain; what 


we must have is a romance villain, 
the kind every one is sorry for. Look 
at that old Portuguese man-o’-war,” 
pointing to the crest of a near-by wave. 
“Funny little codger !”’ 

“When do you expect to begin the 
paper ?” 

“When I have all the material,” not 
afraid of her eyes at that moment. 

She propped her elbows on the rail. 
It was a seductive pose, and came very 
near being theyyoung man’s undoing. 

“Does it seem possible to you,” she 
said, “that in these prosaic times we 
are treasure hunting? Must we not 
wake up and find it a dream?” 

“Most dreams are perishable, but in 
this case we have the dream tightly 
bound. But what are we going to do 
with all this money when we find it?” 

‘Divide it, or start a soldiers’ home. 
I’ve never thought of it as money.” 

“Heaven knows, I have!” 

“Why ?” 

“Do you really wish to know?” in 


story on 
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a voice new to her ear. ‘Do you wish 
to know why I want money, lots and 
lots of it?” 

She dropped her arms, and turned. 
The tone agitated and alarmed her 
strangely. “Why, yes. With plenty of 
money you could devote all your time 
to writing; and [ am sure you would 
write splendid stories.” 

“That was not my exact thought,” he 
replied, resolutely pulling himself to- 
gether, “But it will serve.” By George, 
he thought, that was close enough. 

She did not ask him what his exact 
thought was, but she suspected it. 
There was a little shock of pleasure 
and disappointment; the one arisitg 
from the fact that he had stopped where 
he did, and the other that he had not 
gone on. And she grew angry over 
this second expression. She liked him; 
she had never met a young man whom 
she liked’ more. But liking is never 
loving, and her heart was as free and 
unburdened as the wind. As once re- 
marked, many of the men with whom 
she had come into contact had been 
bred in idleness, and her interest i: 
them had never gone above friendly 
tolerance. Her admiration was for 
men, young or old, who cut their way 
roughly through the world’s great ob- 
stacles, who achieved things in pioneer- 
ing, in history, in science; and she ad- 
mired them because they were rather 
difficult to draw out, being more fa- 
miliar with startling journeys, wilder- 
nesses, strange peoples, than with the 
gilded metaphors of the drawing-room. 

And here were three of them to meet 
daily, to study, and to ponder over. 
And types as far apart as the three 
points of a triangle; the man at her 
side, young, witty, agreeable; Cathewe, 
grave, kindly, and sometimes rather 
saturnine; Lreitmann, proud and _ re- 
served; and each of them having rung 
true in some great crisis. If ever she 
loved a man—the thought remained un- 
finished as she glanced up and met 
Fitzgerald’s eyes. They were sad with 
the line of a frown above them. How 
was she to keep him under hand and 
still erect an impassable barrier? It 
was the first time she had given the 
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matter serious thought. The joy of 
the sea underfoot, the tang of the rush- 
ing air, the journey’s end, these had 
occupied her volatile young mind. But 
now ! 

“T am dull,” said he gloomily. 

“Thank you!” 

“T mean that I am stupid, doubly 
stupid,” he corrected. 

“Cricket will be a cure for that.” 

“T doubt it,” approaching dangerous 
ground once more. 

“Let’s go and talk to Captain Flana- 
gan, then.” 

“There!” with sudden spirit. 
very thing I’ve been wanting!” 

It was of no importance that they 
both knew this to be a prevarication 
about which St. Peter would not trou- 
ble his hoary head, nor take the pains 
to indite in his great book of demerits. 

3ut all through that bright day the 
girl thought, and there were times when 
the others had to speak to her twice; 
not at all a reassuring sign. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


One day they dropped anchor in the 
sapphire bay of Fungal, in a summer 
calm, hot and glaring ; Fungal, with its 
dense tropical growth, its  cloud- 
wreathed mountains, its amethystine 
sisters in the faded southeast. And for 
two days—while Captain Flanagan re- 
coaled—they played like children, jolt- 
ing around in the low bullock carts, 
climbing the mountains, or sliding down 
the cord-du-roi road. It was the stran- 
gest treasure hunt that ever left a home 
port. It was more like a page out of 
a boys’ frolic than a sober quest by 
grown-ups. That danger, menace, and 
death itself hid in covert would have 
appealed to them—those who knew— 
as ridiculous, impossible, obsolete. The 
story of cutlass and pistol and high 
boots had been moulding in archives 
these eighty-odd years. Danger? From 
whom, from what direction? No one 
suggested the possibility, even in jest; 
and the only man who could have ad- 
vanced, with reasonable assurance, that 
danger, real and serious, existed, was 
too busy, apparently, with his butterfly 
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net. Still he had not yet been con- 
sulted; he was not supposed to know 
that this cruise was weighted with 
something more than pleasure. 

Fitzgerald waited with an impatience 
which often choked him. A secret agent 
had not so adroitly joined this expedi- 
tion for the pleasure of seeing a treas- 
ure dug up from some reluctant grave. 
What was he after? If indeed, Breit- 
mann was directly concerned, had 
known of the treasure’s existence, of 
what benefit now would be his knowl- 
edge? A share in the finding at most. 
And was Breitmann one who was con- 
ditioned of such easy stuff that he 
would rather be sure and share than 
to strike out for all the treasure and 
all the risks? The more he gave his 
thought to Breitmann, the more that 
gentleman retreated into the fog, as it 
were. On several occasions he had 
noticed signs of a strange preoccupa- 
tion, of suppressed excitement, of si- 
lence and moroseness. 

Fitzgerald could join certain squares 


of the puzzle, but this led forward 


scarce a step. .Breitmann had entered 
the employ of the admiral for the very 
purpose for which Monsieur Ferrand 
had journeyed sundrily into the cellar 
and beaten futilely on the chimney. It 
resolved to one thing, and that was’ the 
secretary had arrived too late. He was 
sure that Breitmann had no suspicion 
regarding Monsieur Ferrand. But for 
a casual glance at the little man’s hands, 
neither would he have had any. He de- 
termined to prod Monsieur Ferrand. 
He was well-trained in repression; so, 
while he often lost patience, there was 
never any external sign of it. 3e- 
sides, there was another affair which 
overshadowed it and at times engulfed 
it. 

Love. The cross tides of sense and 
sentiment made a pretty disturbance. 
And, still further, there was another 
contra-tide. Love does not necessarily 
make a young man keen-sighted, but 
it generally highly develops his talents 
for suspicion. By subtle gradations, 
Breitmann had shifted in Fitzgerald’s 
mind from a possible friend to a prob- 
able rival. Breitmann did not now 
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court his society when the smoking 
bouts came round, or when the stew- 
ard brought the whisky-and-soda after 
the ladies had retired. Breitmann was 
moody, and whatever variance his 
moods had they retained the gray tone. 
This Fitzgerald saw and dilated upon; 
and it rankled when he thought that 
this hypothetical adventurer had rights 
level and equal to his, always suppos- 
ing he had any. 

In this state of mind, he drooped idly 
over the rail as the yacht drew out of 
the bay, the evening of the second day. 
The glories of the southern sunset lin- 
gered and vanished, a-begging, without 
his senses being roused by it; and long 
after the sea, chameleon-like, changed 
from rose to lavender, from lavender 
to gray, the mountains yet jealously 
clung to their vivid aureoles of phan- 
tom gold. Fitzgerald saw nothing but 
writing on the water. 


“Well, my boy,” said Cathewe, 


lounging affectionately against Fitzger- 


ald, “here we are, rolled over again.” 

“What ?” 

Cathewe described a circle with his 
finger lazily. 

“Oh!” said Fitzgerald, listless, “An- 
other day, more or less, crowded into 
the past, doesn’t matter.” 

“Maybe. If we could only take the 
full days and deposit the others and 
draw. as we need them; but we can’t 
do it. And yet each day means some- 
thing; there ought always to be a little 
of it worth remembering.” 

“Old parson!” cried Fitzgerald, with 
a jab of his elbow. 

“All bally rot, eh? I wish I could 
look at it that way. Yet, when a man 
mopes, as you are doing, when this sun- 
set-——” 

“New one every day.” 

“What’s the difficulty, Jack?” 

“Am I walking round with a sign on 
my back?” testily. 

“Of a kind, yes.” 

Cathewe spoke so solemnly that Fitz- 
gerald looked round, and saw that 
which set his ears burning. Imme- 
diately he lowered his gaze, and sought 
the water again. 
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“Have I been making an ass of my- 
self, Arthur?” 

“No, Jack; but you are laying your- 
self open to some wonder. For three 
or four days, now, except for the forty- 
eight hours on land there, you’ve been 
a sort of kill-joy. Even the admiral has 
remarked it.” 

“Tell him it’s my liver,” with a laugh 
not wholly free of embarrassment. 
“Supposing,” he continued, in a low 
voice ; “supposing ” But he couldn’t 
go on. 

“Yes, supposing,” said Cathewe, tak- 
ing up the broken thread, ‘supposing 
there was a person who had a heap 
of money, or will have some day; and 
supposing there’s another person, who 
has but little, and may have less in days 
to come. Is that the supposition, Jack? 
The presumption of an old friend, a 
right that ought never to be abrogated.” 
Cathewe laid a hand on his young 
friend’s shoulder; there was a silent 
speech of knowledge and brotherhood 
in it such as Fitzgerald could not mis- 
take. 

“That’s the supposition,’ he admitted 
generously. 

“Well, money counts only when you 
buy horses and yachts and houses; it 
never really matters in anything else.” 

“It is easy to say that.” 

“It is also easy to learn that it is 
true.” 

“Isn’t there a good deal of buying 
these days where there should be giv- 
ing?” 

“Not among real people. You have 
had enough experience with both types 
to be competent to distinguish the one 
from the other. You have birth and 
brains and industry; you’re a decent 
sort of a chap, besides,” genially. “Can 
money buy those things when ground- 
ed on self-respect, as they are in you? 
Come along now; for the admiral sent 
me after you. It’s the steward’s cham- 
pagne cocktail ; and you know how good 
they are. And, remember, if you will 
put your head into the clouds, don’t 
take your feet off the deck.” 

Fitzgerald expanded under this tact- 
ful interpretation. A long breath of 
relief issued from his heart, and the 
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rending doubt was dissipated; the vul- 
ture shadow spread its dark pinion and 
wheeled down the west. A priceless 
thing is that friend upon whom one may 
shift the part of a burden. It seemed 
to be one of Cathewe’s occupations in 
life to absorb, in a kindly, unemotional 
manner, other people’s troubles. It is 
this type of man, too, who rarely shares 
his own. 

It would be rather graceless to say 
that, after drinking the cocktail, Fitz- 
gerald resumed his aforetime rosal 
lenses. He was naturally at heart an 
optimist, as all men of action are. And 
so the admiral, who had begun to look 
upon him with puzzled commiseration, 
came to the conclusion that the young 
man’s liver had resumed its normal 
functions. An old woman would have 


diagnosed the case as one of heart— 
as Mrs. Coldfield secretly and readily 
and happidly did!—but an old fellow 
generally compromises on the liver. 
When one has journeyed for days on 
the unquiet sea, a touch of land under 


foot renews, Antzus-wise, one’s 
strength and mental activity; so a fes- 
tive spirit presided at the dinner table. 
The admiral determined to vault the en- 
forced repression of his secret. Inso- 
much as it must be told, the present 
seemed a propitious moment. He signed 
for the attendants to leave the salon, 
and then rapped on the table for si- 
lence. He obtained it easily enough. 

“My friends,” he began, “where do 
you think this boat is really going?” 

“Marseilles,” answered Coldfield. 

“Where else?” cried Monsieur Fer- 
rand, as if diversion from that course 
was something of an improbability. 

“Corsica. We can leave you at Mar- 
seilles, Monsieur Ferrand, if you wish; 
but I advise you to remain with us. It 
will be something to tell in your old 
age. 

Cathewe glanced across to Fitzger- 
ald, as if to ask: “Do you know any- 
thing about this?” Fitzgerald, catch- 
ing the sense of this mute inquiry, nod- 
ded affirmatively. 

“Corsica is a beautiful place,” said 
Hildegarde. “T spent a spring in Ajac- 
cio. 
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“Well, that is our port,” confessed 
the admiral, laying his precious docu- 
ments on the table. “The fact is, we 
are going to dig up a treasure,” with a 
flourish. ; 

Laughter and incredulous exclama- 
tions followed this statement. 

“Pirates?” cried Coldfield, with a 
good-natured jeer. He had cruised 
with the admiral before. “Where’s the 
cutlass and jolly roger? Yo-ho! And 
a bottle o’ rum!” 

“Yes. And where’s the other ship, 
following at our heels, as they always 
do in treasure hunts, the rival pirates, 
who will cut our throats when we have 
dug up the treasure?” from Cathewe. 

“Treasures!” mumbled Monsieur 
Ferrand, from behind his pineapple. 
Carefully he avoided Fitzgerald’s gaze, 
but he noted the expression on Breit- 
mann’s' face. It was not pleasant. 

“Just a moment,” the admiral re- 
quested patiently. “I know it all smells 
fishy. Laura, go ahead and read the 
documents to these unbelieving giaours. 
Mr. Fitzgerald knows, and so does Mr. 
Breitmann.” 

“Tell us all about it, Laura. No jok- 
ing, now,” said Coldfield, surrendering 
his incredulity with some _hesitance. 
“And if the treasure involves no fight- 
ing or diplomatic tangle, count me in. 
Think of it, Jane,” turning to his wife, 
“two old churchgoers, like you and me, 
a-going after a pirate’s treasure! 
Doesn't it make you laugh?” 

Laura unfolded the story, and when 
she came to the end, the excitement was 
hot and babelous. Napoleon! What a 
word! A treasure put together to res- 
cue him from St. Helena! Gold, 
French gold, English gold, Spanish and 
Austrian gold, all mildewing in a rot- 
ting chest somewhere back of Ajaccio! 
It was unbelievable, fantastic as one 
of those cinematograph pictures, run- 
ning backward. 

“But what are you going to do with 
it when you find it?” 

“Findings is keepings,” quoted the 
admiral. “Perhaps divide it, perhaps 
turn it over to France, providing 
France agrees to use it for charitable 
purposes,” 
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“A fine plan; is it not, Mr. Breit- 
mann?” said Monsieur Ferrand. 

“Findings is keepings,”’ repeated 
Breitmann, with a pale smile. 

The eyes of Hildegarde von Mitter 
burned and burned. Could she but 
read what lay behind that impassive 
face! And he took it all with a smile! 
What would he do? What would he 
do now? kept recurring in her mind. 
She knew the man, or at least she 
thought she did; and she was aware 
that there existed in his soul dark cav- 
erns, which she had never dared to 
explore. Yes, what would he do now? 
How would he put his hand upon this 
gold? She trembled with apprehen- 
sion. 

And later, when she found the cour- 
age to put the question boldly, he an- 
swered with a laugh so low and yet so 
wild with fury that she drew away from 
him in dumb terror. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


The secretary nerved himself, and 
waited ; and yet he knew what her reply 
would be, even before she framed it, 
knew it with that indescribable certain- 
ty which prescience occasionally grants 


in the space of a moment. Before he 
had spoken there had been hope to 
stand upon, for she had always been 
gentle and kindly toward him, not a 
whit less than she had been to the 
others. 

“Mr. Breitmann, I am so sorry. I 
never dreamed of this.” Nor had she. 
She had forgotten that Europeans sel- 
dom understood the American girl as 
she is, or believe that her natural 
buoyancy of spirit is as free from pur- 
pose or intent as the play of a child. 
But in this moment she remembered 
her little and perfectly inconsequent at- 
tentions toward this man, and, seeing 
them from this viewpoint, she readily 
forgave him. Abroad, she was always 
on guard; but here, among her own 
compatriots, who accepted her as she 
was, she had excusably forgotten. “I 
am sorry if you have misunderstood me 
in any way.” 

“I could no more help loving you 
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than that those stars should cease to 
shine at night,” his voice heavy with 
emotion. 

“T am sorry,” she. could only repeat. 
Men had spoken to her like this be- 
fore, and always had the speech been 
new to her, and always had a great and 
tender pity charged her heart. And 
perhaps her pity for this one was 
greater than any she had previously 
Known; he seemed so lonely. 

“Sorry, sorry! Does that mean there 
is no hope?” 

“None, Mr. Breitmann; none.” 

“Is there another?’’ his throat swell- 
ing. But before she could answer: 
“Pardon me; I did not mean that. I 
have no right to ask such a question.” 

“And I should not have answered it 
to any but my father, Mr. Breitmann.” 
She extended her hand. “Let us for- 
get that you have spoken. I should 
like you for a friend.” 

Without a word, he took the hand 
and kissed it. He made no effort to 
hold it, and it slipped from his clasp 
easily. 

“Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

And he never lost sight of her till 
she entered the salon cabin. He saw a 
star fall out of nothing into nothing. 
She was sorry! The moment brewed 
a thousand wild suggestions. To ab- 
duct her, to carry her away into the 
mountains, to cast his dream to the four 
winds, to take her in spite of herself. 
He laid his head on the teak railing, 
wondering at the sudden, wracking 
pain, a pain which unlinked coherent 
thought and left his mind stagnant and 
inert. For the first time, he realized 
that this pain was a recurrence of for- 
mer ones similar. Why? He did not 
know. He only remembered that he had 
had the pain at the back of his head, 
and that it was generally followed by 
a burning fury, a rage to rend and de- 
stroy things. What was the matter? 

The damp rail was cool and refresh- 
ing, and, after a spell, the pain dimin- 
ished. He shook himself free, and 
stood straight, his jaws hard and his 
eyes, absorbing what light there was 
from the stars, chatoyant. Sorry! So 
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be it. To have humbled himself be- 
fore this American girl, and to be 
snubbed for his pains! But, patience! 
Two million francs, and his friends 
awaiting the word from him. She was 
sorry! He laughed, and the laughter 
was not unlike that which a few nights 
gone had startled the ears of the other 
woman, to whom he had once appealed 
in passionate tones, and not without 
success. 

“Karl!” 

The sight of Hildegarde at this mo- 
ment neither annoyed nor pleased him. 
He permitted her hand to lay upon his 
arm. 

“My head aches,” he said, as if re- 
plying to the unspoken question in her 
eyes. 

“Karl, why not give it up?” she 
pleaded. 

“Give it up? What! When I have 
come this far, when I have gone 
through what I have? Oh, no! Do 
not think so little of me as that.” 

“But it is a dream!” 

He shook off her hand angrily. “If 
there is to be any reckoning I shall pay, 
never fear. But it will not, shall not 
fail!” 

She would have liked to weep for 
him. “I would gladly give you my 
eyes, Karl, if you might see it all as I 
see it. Ruin, ruin! Can you touch 
this money without violence? Ah, my 
God, what has blinded you to the real 
issues ?” 

“I have not asked you to share the 
difficulties.” 

“No. You have not been that kind 
to me.” 

To-night there were no places in his 
armor for any sentiment but his own. 
“IT want nothing but revenge.” 

“T think I can read,” her own bitter- 
ness getting the better of her tongue. 
“Miss Killigrew has declined.” 

“You have been listening?” with a 
snarl. 

“It has not been necessary to listen; 
I needed only to watch.” 

“Well, what is it to you?” 

“Take care, Karl! You cannot talk 
to me like that.” 


“Don’t drive me, then. Oh,” with a 
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sudden turn of mind, “I am sorry that 
you cannot understand.” 

“If I hadn’t I should never have 
given you my promise not to speak. 
There was a time when you had right 
on your side, but that time ceased to 
be when you lied to me. How little you 
understood me! Had you _ spoken 
frankly and generously at the start, God 
knows I shouldn’t have refused you. 
But you set out to walk over my heart 
to get that miserable slip of paper. Ah, 
had I but known! I say to you, you 
will fail utterly and miserably. You are 
either blind or mad!” 

Without a word in reply to this 
prophecy, he turned and left her ; and as 
soon as he had vanished, she kissed 
the spot.on the rail where his head had 
rested, and laid her own there. When 
at last she raised it, the rail was no 
longer merely damp; it was wet. 


“Now, then,” began Fitzgerald, tak- 
ing Monsieur Ferrand firmly by the 
sleeve, “I have come to the end of my 
patience. What has Breitmann to do 
with all this business ?” 

“Will you permit me to polish my 
spectacles?” mildly asked Monsieur 
Ferrand. 

“It’s the deuce of a job to get you 
into a corner,” Fitzgerald declared. 
“But I have your promise, and you 
should recollect that I know things 
which might interest Breitmann.” 

“Croyes-vous qu'il pleuve? It fait 
bien du vent,” adjusting his spectacles 
and viewing the clear sky and the se- 
rene bosom of the Mediterranean. Then 
Monsieur Ferrand turned round, with: 
“Ah, Mr. Fitzgerald, this man Breit- 
mann is what you call ‘poor devil,’ is 
it not? At dinner to-night I shall tell 
a story; a true story, at once marvel- 
ous past belief and pathetic. I shall 
tell this story against my best convic- 
tions, because I wish him no harm, 
because I should like to save him from 
black ruin. But, attend me; my ef- 
forts shall be as wind blowing upon 
stone; and I shall not save him. An 
alienist would tell you better than I 
can. Listen. You have watched him, 
have you not? To you he seems like 
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any other man? Yes? Keen-witted, 
gifted, a bit of a musician, a good deal 
of a scholar? Well, had I found that 
paper first, there would have been no 
treasure hunt. I should have torn it 
into one thousand pieces; I should have 
saved him in spite of himself, and have 
done my duty also, He is mad, mad as 
a whirlwind, as a tempest, as a fire, as 
a sandstorm.” 

“About what?” 

“To-night, to-night!” 

And the wiry little man released him- 
self, and bustled away to his chair, 
where he became buried in rugs and 
magazines. 


CHAPTER XxX. 

“Corsica to-morrow,” said_the ad- 
miral. 

“Napoleon,” said Laura. 

“Romance,” said Cathewe. 

“Treasures,” said Monsieur Ferrand. 

Hildegarde felt uneasy. Breitmann 
toyed with the bread crumbs. He was 
inattentive, besides. 

“Napoleon. There is an old scan- 
dal,’ mused Monsieur Ferrand. “I 
don’t think that any of you have heard 
it.’ 

“That will interest me,’ 
cried. “Tell it.” 

Monsieur Ferrand cleared his throat 
with a sharp ahem! and proceeded to 
burnish his crystals. Specks and motes 
were ever adhering to them. He held 
them up to the light and pretended to 
look through them; he saw nothing but 
the secretary’s abstraction. 

“When we were talking about treas- 
ures the other night,” began the 
Frenchman, “I came near telling it then. 
It is a story of Napoleon.” 

“Never a better moment to tell it,” 
said the admiral, rubbing his hands in 
pleasurable anticipation. 

“T say to you at once that the tale is 
known to few, and has never had any 
publicity, and must never have any. Re- 
member that, if you please, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald; and you, also, Mr. Breitmann,.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Breitmann. 
“I was not listening.” 

Monsieur Ferrand repeated his re- 
quest clearly. 


, 


Fitzgerald 
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“IT am no longer a newspaper writ- 
er,” Breitmann affirmed, clearing the 
fog out of his head. “A story about 
Napoleon; will it be true?” 

“Every word of it.” Monsieur Fer- 
rand folded his arms and sat back. 

During the pause, Hildegarde shiv- 
ered. Something made her desire 
madly to thrust a hand out and cover 
Monsieur Ferrand’s mouth, 

“We have all read much about Na- 
poleon, I cannot recall how many lives 
range shoulder to shoulder on the book- 
sellers’ shelves. There have been let- 
ters and memoirs, gossipings by cele- 
brated men and women who were his 
contemporaries. But there is one thing 
upon which we shall all agree, and that 
is that the emperor was in private life 
something of a beast. As a soldier, 
he was the peer of all the Corsicans; 
as a husband, he was vastly inferior 
to any one of them. This story does 
not concern him as emperor. If in my 
narrative there occurs anything offen- 
sive, correct me instantly. I speak 
English fluently, but there are still some 
idioms I trip on.” 

“I'll trust you to steer 
enough,” said the admiral. 

“Thank you. Well, then, once upon 
a time Napoleon was in Bavaria. The 
country at that time was his ablest ally. 
There was a pretty peasant girl.” 

A knife clattered to the floor. “Par- 
don!” whispered Hildegarde to Ca- 
thewe. “I am clumsy.” She was as 
white as the linen. 

Breitmann went on with his crumbs. 

“T believe,” continued Monsieur Fer- 
rand, “that it was in the year eighteen- 
thirteen that the emperor received a 
peculiar letter. It begged that a title 
be conferred upon a pretty little peasant 
boy. The emperor was a grim humor- 
ist, I may say in the passing; and for 
this infant he created a_baronetcy, 
threw in a parcel of land, and a purse. 
That was the end of it, so far as it 
related to the emperor. Waterloo came 
and with it vanished the empire; and it 
would be a long time before a baron 
of the empire returned to any degree 
of popularity. For years the matter 
was forgotten. The documents in the 


straight 
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case, the letters of patent, the deeds and 
titles to the land, and a single Napo- 
leonic scrawl, these gathered dust in the 
loft. When I heard this tale the thing 
which appealed to me most keenly was 
the thought that over in Bavaria there 
exists the only real direct strain of 
Napoleonic blood; a Teuton, one of 
those who had brought about the down- 
fall of the empire.” 

“You say exists?” 
thewe. 

“Exists,” laconically. 

“You have proofs?” demanded Fitz- 
gerald. 

“The very best in the world. I have 
not only seen those patents, but I have 
seen the man.” 

“Very interesting,” agreed Breit- 
mann, brushing the crumbs into his 
hand and dropping them on his plate. 
“But, go on.” 

“What a man!” breathed Fitzgerald, 
who began to see the drift of things. 

“I proceed, then. Two generations 
passed. I doubt if the third generation 
of this family had ever heard of the 
affair. One day the last of his race, in 
clearing up the salable things in his 
house—for he had decided to lease it— 
stumbled upon the secret history of his 
forebears. He was at school then; a 
promising youngster, brave, cheerful, 
full of adventure and curiosity. Con- 
trary to the natural sequence of events, 
he chose the navy, where he did very 
well. But in some way Germany found 
out what France already knew. Here 
was a fine chance for a stroke of poli- 
tics. France had always watched; 
without fear, however, but with half- 
formed wonder. Germany considered 
the case. Why not turn this young 
fellow loose upon France, to worry and 
to harry her? So, quietly, Germany 
bore upon the youth in that cold-blood- 
ed, Tenitonic way she has, and forced 
him out of the navy. He was poor, 
and poverty among German officers, in 
either branch, is a bad thing. 

“Our young friend did not penetrate 
the cause of this at first; for he had 
no intention of utilizing his papers, save 
to dream over them. The blood of his 
great forebear refused to let him bow 
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under this unjust stroke. He sought a 
craft, an interesting one. The net again 
closed in upon him. He began to grow 
desperate, and desperation was what 
Germany desired. Desperation would 
make a tool of the young fellow. But 
our young Napoleon was not without 
wit. He plotted, but so cleverly and 
secretly that never a hand could reach 
out to stay him. 

“Germany finally offered him an im- 
mense bribe. He threw it back, for now 
he hated Germany more than he hated 
France. You wonder why he hated 
France? If France had not discarded 
her empire—I do not refer to the Sec- 
ond Empire—he would have been a 
great personage to-day. At least, this 
must be one of his ideas. 

“And there you are,” abruptly. 
“Here we have a Napoleon, indued 
with all the patience of his great fore- 
bear. If Germany had left him alone 
he would to-day have been a good citi- 
zen, who would never have permitted 
futile dreams to enter his head, and 
who would have contemplated his 
greatness with the smile of a philoso- 
pher. And who can say where this will 
end? It is pitiful.” 

“Pitiful?” repeated Breitmann. “Why 
that?” calmly. 

Monsieur Ferrand repressed the ad- 
miration in his eyes. It was a singu- 
lar duel. “When we see a madman 
rushing blindly over a precipice it is a 
humane instinct to reach out a hand to 
save him.” 

“But how do you know he is rush- 
ing blindly?” Breitmann smiled this 
question. 

Hildegarde sent him a terrified 
glance. But for the stiff back of her 
chair she must have fallen, 

Monsieur Ferrand demolished an 
olive before he answered the question. 
“He has allied himself with some of 
the noblest houses in France; that is 
to say, with the most heartless spend- 
thrifts in Europe. Napoleon IV.? They 
are laughing behind his back this very 
minute. They are making a cat’s-paw 
of his really magnificent fight for their 
own ignoble ends—the Orleanist party. 
To wreak petty vengeance upon 
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France, for which none of them has 
any love; to embroil the government 
and the-army, that they may tell of it 
in the boudoirs. This is the aim they 
have in view. What is it to them that 
they break a strong man’s heart? What 
is it to them if he be given over to 
perpetual imprisonment? Did a Bour- 
bon ever love France as a country? 
Has not France always represented to 
them a purse, into which they might 
thrust their dishonest hands to pay for 
their base pleasures? Oh, beware of 
the conspirator whose sole portion in 
life is that of pleasure! I wish that I 
could see this young man and tell him 
all Iknow. If I could only warn him.” 

Breitmann brushed his sleeve. “I 
am really disappointed in your climax, 
Monsieur Ferrand.” 

“I said nothing about a climax,” re- 
turned Monsieur Ferrand. “That has 
yet to be enacted.” 

“Ah!” 

“A descendant of Napoleon, direct! 
Poor devil!” The admiral was thun- 
derstruck. “Why, the very spirit of 
Napoleon is dead. Nothing ever could 
revive it. It would not be even a hun- 
dred days.” 

“Less than that many hours,” said 
Monsieur Ferrand. “He will be ar- 
rested the moment he touches a French 
port.” 

“Father,” cried Laura, with a burst 
of generosity which not only warmed 
her heart but’ her cheeks, “why not find 
this poor, deluded young man, and give 
him the treasure?” 

‘ “What, and ruin him morally as well 
as politically? No, Laura; with money 
he might become a menace.” 

“On the contrary,” put in Monsieur 
Ferrand; “with money he might be 
made to put away his mad dream. But 
I’m afraid that my story has made you 
all gloomy.” 

“It has made me sad,” Laura admit- 
ted. “Think of the struggle, the self- 
denial, and never a soul to tell him he 
is mad.” 

The scars faded a little, but Breit- 
mann’s eyes never wavered. 

“The man hasn’t the ghost of a 
chance.” To Fitzgerald it was now no 
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puzzle why Breitmann’s resemblance to 
some one else had haunted him. He 
was rather bewildered, for he had not 
expected so large an order upon Mon- 
sieur Ferrand’s promise. “Fifty years 
ago 

“Ah! Fifty years ago,” interrupted 
Monsieur Ferrand eagerly, “I should 
have thrown my little to the cause. Men 
and times were different then; the 
world was less sordid and more ro- 
mantic.” 

“Well, I shall always hold that we 
have no right to that treasure.” 

“Fiddlesticks, Laura! This is no time 
for sentiment. The question that is 
buzzing in my head is, does this man 
know of the treasure’s existence? 
Might he not already have put his hand 
upon it?” 

“Your own papers discredit that sup- 
position,” replied Cathewe. “A _ stun- 
ning yarn, and rather hard to believe 
in these skeptical times. What is it?” 


he asked softly, noting the dead white 
on Hildegarde’s cheeks. 


“Perhaps it is the smoke,” she an- 
swered, with a brave attempt at a 
smile. 

The admiral in his excitement had 
lighted a heavy cigar, and was con- 
suming it with jerky puffs, a bit of 
thoughtlessness rather pardonable un- 
der the stress of the moment. For he 
was beginning to entertain doubts. It 
was not impossible for this Napoleonic 
chap to have a chart, to know of the 
treasure’s existence. 

“T should like to know the end of the 
story,” said Breitmann musingly. 

“There is time,” replied Monsieur 
Ferrand; and, of all, Fitzgerald alone 
caught the sinister undercurrent. 

“So, Miss Killigrew, you believe that 
this treasure should be handed over to 
its legal owner?” Breitmann looked 
into her eyes for the first time that 
evening, 

“T have some doubt about the legal 
ownership,” she said; “but the senti- 
mental and moral ownership is his. A 
romance should always have a pleas- 
ant ending.” 

“You are thinking of books,” was 
Cathewe’s comment. “In life there is 












more adventure than romance, and 
there is seldom anything more incom- 
plete in everyday life than romance.” 

“That would be my own exposition, 
Mr. Cathewe,” said Breitmann. 

The two fenced briefly. They un- 
derstood each other tolerably well; only 
Cathewe as yet did not know the man- 
ner of man with whom he was matched. 

The dinner came to an end, or, 
rather, the diners rose, the dinner hav- 
ing this hour or more been cleared from 
the table; and each went to his or her 
stateroom mastered by various degrees 
of astonishment. Fitzgerald moved in 
a kind of waking sleep. Napoleon IV.! 
That there was a bar-sinister did not 
matter. 

Monsieur Ferrand had not jested; 
3reitmann was mad, obsessed, a mono- 
maniac. It was grotesque; it troubled 
the senses as a harlequin’s dance trou- 
bles the eyes. A great-grandson of 


Napoleon, and plotting to enter 
France! And, good Lord! With 
what? Two million francs and half a 


dozen spendthrifts. Never had there 
been a wilder, more hopeless dream 
than this! Whatever antagonism or 
anger he had harbored against Breit- 
mann evaporated. Poor devil, indeed! 
He understood Monsieur Ferrand now. 
3reitmann was mad; but till he made 
a decisive stroke no hand could stay him. 

So many things were clear now. He 
was after the treasure, and he meant 
to lay his hands upon it, peacefully if 
he could, violently if no other way 
opened. That day in the Invalides, the 
old days in the field, his unaccountable 
appearance on the Jersey coast; each 
of these things squared themselves in 
what had been a puzzle. But, like the 
admiral, he wished that there were no 
women on board. There would be a 
contest of some order going forward, 
where only men were needed. Pirates! 
He rolled into his bunk, with a dry 
laugh, 

Meantime, Monsieur Ferrand walked 
the deck alone, and finally, when 
Breitmann approached him, it was no 
more than he had been expecting. 


A SPLENDID HAZARD 





TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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“Among other things,” began the 
secretary, with ominous calm, “I should 
like to see the impression of your 
thumb.” 

“That lock was an ingenious con- 
trivance. It was only by the merest 
accident that I discovered it.” 

“It must be a vile business.” 

“Serving one’s country? I do not 
agree with you. Wait a moment, Mr. 
Breitmann; let us not misunderstand 
each other. I do not know what fear 
is; but I do know that I am one of the 
few living who put above all other 
things in the world France—France, 
with her wide and beautiful valleys, 
her splendid mountains, her present 
peace and prosperity. And my life is 
nothing if in giving it I may confer a 
benefit.” 

“Why did you not tell the whole 
story? A Frenchman, and to deny one- 
self a climax like this?” 

Monsieur Ferrand remained silent. 

“If you had not meddled! Well, you 
have, and these others must bear the 
brunt with you, should anything seri- 
ous happen.” 

“Without my permission, you will 
not remain in Ajaccio a single hour. 
But that would not satisfy me. I wish 
to prove to you your blindness. I will 
make you a proposition. Tear up those 
papers, erase the memory from your 
mind, and I will place in your hands 
every franc of that two millions,” 

Breitmann laughed harshly. “You 
have said that I am mad. Very well, 
I am. But I know what I know, and 
I shall go on to the end. You are 
clever. I do not know who you are, 
nor why you are here with your warn- 
ings; but this will I say to you: To- 
morrow we land, and every hour you 
are there death shall lurk at your el- 
bow. Do you understand me?” 

“Perfectly. So well that I let you 
go, freely.” 

“A warning apiece, then; only mine 
has death in it.” 

“And mine nothing but good will and 
peace.” 
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OME, mother; we’re 
waiting.” The brisk, 
peremptory, almost 
reproving tones fell 
upon Mrs. Raeburn’s 
ear with an urge not 
unlike that fatal com- 
pelling which sent 
Marie Antoinette to the guillotine. Sit- 
ting before a low fire of logs, in her 
own library, one evening in early 
spring, Virginia Raeburn was absorbed 
in a new novel, and she wanted to con- 
tinue her self-indulgent occupation, but 
her daughter Alicia’s voice, demand- 
ing her presence at the bridge table, 
suggesting, as it did, the command to 
a child to seek its lesson books, roused 
in her, not the usual acquiescence and 
the setting aside of personal inclina- 
tions, but, to her own surprised amuse- 
ment, a tendency to resistance. 

She turned her head with a slightly 
dismayed expression on her face, a 
mild remonstrance rising to her lips: 

“Oh—not to-night, dear.” 

“But we want you to play,’ 
Alicia relentlessly. 

Her daughter and her two sons-in- 
law were preparing the table for one 
of their uninteresting games of bridge; 
their business-like fashion of going 
about it, their important expressions, 
and studiously ruled countenances, all 
investing the simple preparations with 
an exaggerated solemnity and complex- 
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ity, a mental attitude which seemed to 
translate the game, all effort, even life 
itself, into a dull round of duty, never 
pleasure; or, if pleasure, so tinged with 
the sober tints of duty as to rob it of 
its gay and glittering plumage. 

Just now, in the absence of her hus- 
band, who had gone on a fishing jaunt 
to be followed by a yachting excursion 
to the West Indies later, Mrs. Raeburn 
was being “looked after” by her “chil- 
dren’—two daughters, both married, 
and a son about to be; and having 
seized the opportunity to put through a 
thorough housecleaning, she wanted to 
spend her evenings reading and rest- 
ing, but her children thought otherwise. 
Moreover, she could not help being 
aware of their unspoken reproach, al- 
most condemnation, that their father 
had fared forth on a masculine frolic, 
leaving her alone at home, though she 
had assured them that she had urged 
his going. 

Virginia’s children, as she well knew, 
were lacking in those qualities of imag- 
ination which both she and “Sandy,” 
her husband, possessed. It was, how- 
ever, her common sense, not imagina- 
tion, which gave this unspoken criti- 
cism of their father an undue weight, in- 
asmuch as she knew and appreciated 
too well that Sandy had been desper- 
ately bored at home lately and glad to 
get away. 

sut filial bullying and the habits of 
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self-discipline are strong, and the ne- 
cessity of setting a lofty parental ex- 
ample, if once acquired, can seldom be 
entirely eradicated from the conscious- 
ness; so, smiling resignedly, and re- 
pressing the remonstrance, though not 
the inclination, she laid aside her book, 
and with leisurely reluctance moved 
across the room toward the card table 
and the chair which Alicia’s husband 
held with that patient courtesy which 
is sometimes accorded the very aged. 

The perfunctory half smile with 
which she had wreathed her face as she 
traversed the room faded from her lips 
as she observed this, and her mouth 
lost its sweet curves, for though a 
grandmother, Virginia was, at forty- 
five, still lovely, and as if to verify 
general comment, far more attractive 
than any of her children. 

As she sat down in her chair, Alicia 
surveyed her mother with that criti- 
cal appraising that the members of a 
family permit themselves one with an- 
other, and something of a hint of dis- 
approval crept about the severe young 
mouth as she scanned her mother’s 
rather elaborate and slightly décolleté 
house gown, and her general air of 
smiling good humor with the world; 
for Virginia enjoyed life far more than 
her daughters did, and you could not, 
had you wished to do so, have made 
her severe, or an uninterested specta- 
tor of the pageant of human existence. 
She loved the gay, glad things of life, 
and, in consequence, was one of them 
herself. Her dark chestnut hair, with- 
out a thread of gray in it, was always 
beautifully arranged, her straight, fine 
nose, which, when she was interested or 
amused, she held as if she were breath- 
ing in ecstasy, in the fashion that a 
finely bred dog eagerly sniffs the air, 
and her brilliant complexion, - still 
youthful and delicate, evinced her vivid 
mentality, while her eyes, when she 
chose, puzzled you, and dazzled you, 
and fascinated, and tantalized you with 
something withheld; you would at any 
time have found it difficult to read or 
even tell their color, especially whén 
she dropped her long lashes, as she had 
a whimsical fashion of doing. 
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Alicia, had she been questioned, 
would never have been able to tell you 
the color of her mother’s eyes. No 
one really knew but Sandy, her hus- 
band, and he confessed, confusedly 
sometimes, that they puzzled him. 
Sometimes they seemed gray-blue, with 
brown lights on them, like shadowy 
pools across which sunbeams flickered, 
when she laughed and was gay; and at 
others, they were frankly brown, veiled, 
dreamy, introspective. Yet always the 
soul of Virginia looked out of those 
eyes, hinting of an inner self which 
was judiciously withheld from those 
who could not or did not understand 
her, and certainly her children did not. 

Alicia, herself, was tall and thin, with 
dark hair rolled plainly back from a 
rather high, somewhat bulging fore- 
head. She wore an oppressed sense of 
the responsibilities of life, and an en- 
tire absence of the perception of humor. 
She was always primly appareled, and 
as she spoke to her mother, while deal- 
ing the cards, having drawn for dealer, 
she announced herself the possessor of 
a pronounced Boston accent and a very 
precise manner. 

“Be careful, mother, about your dis- 
cards,” she cautioned. “I noticed last 
night that you were rather careless to- 
ward the end of the game.” 

Mrs. Raeburn gave her a long, slant- 
ing, half-laughing look over the edges 
of her cards, as she lifted them and be- 
gan to sort them under the watchful 
eyes of one of her sons-in-law, who, 
almost unconsciously, was waiting to 
correct her should she-hold them in a 
way that did not meet his approval. 
She bit her lips and tossed her head a 
tiny bit because she wanted to laugh at 
their precise youthful observations of 
conventionalities, after the dear desire 
of young people to be always correct in 
outward observances; and because she 
would not have hurt their feelings for 
the world she put her handkerchief to 
her lips, displaying thus one of her 
greatest beauties, her perfectly shaped 
and well-cared for hand, covered with 
a number of costly rings. 

Alicia, who wore nothing but a small 
wedding ring on a spare and bony 
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hand, was wont to deprecate this gaudy 
display of jewelry in conversation with 
Regina, her younger sister, and just 
now, a small pucker folded itself in her 
brows as she coldly noted her mother’s 
action out of the corner of a watchful 
eye. 

“I wish mother would not wear so 
many and such conspicuous rings,” she 
would sometimes permit herself to re- 
mark aggrievedly to her younger sis- 
ter, and Regina, blonde, neat, plump, 
and as unimaginative as a bisque doll, 
responding, with that perfectly respect- 
ful, but out-of-sympathy manner with 
the ideals of an older generation, would 
nod her conviction in agreement: 

“Mother has no more idea how to 
dress herself than a kitten, and if you 
and I did not insist upon keeping them 
within bounds, father and mother 
would have this town by the ears half 
the time. They are exceedingly irre- 
sponsible to be as old as they are.” 

Sandy Raeburn was forty-eight, Vir- 
ginia, his wife, just turned forty-five. 
From this conviction it may be inferred 
that not only did duty loom high upon 
the mental horizon of the Raeburn 
progeny, but that, beside lacking a 
sense of humor and imagination, they 
worshiped the god of Respectability, 
and insisted upon wearing that hair 
shirt which scourges its unlucky pos- 
sessors into a fear of “what people will 
say.” 

Virginia, however, being exceeding- 
ly individual, loved none of the school- 
ing into colorless nonentities, and she 
cared not a rap what people said about 
her; but she had become acutely con- 
scious, lately, of the differences in tem- 
perament in her children and herself, 
and she was realizing more vividly in 
Sandy’s absence, than she had since 
they all came home from their colleges, 
that they were men and women with 
decided inclinations and an absolutely 
different outlook on life from either 


her husband or herself, and that she 
had been putting a constant wearing 
restraint upon both her husband and 
herself to meet their younger ideals. 
She had pondered much lately over 
her duty to herself, her duty to her 
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husband and to her children; for Sandy 
and she had always been one in thought 
and sympathy, and she saw him drift- 
ing away from her, under filial usur- 
pation of the centre of their stage, with 
a sort of horror that she was facing 
the inevitable of life. Young in 
thought and feeling, she wanted to live 
her own life with her husband, but 
her children expected them both to lead 
a vicarious existence; to walk sedate- 
ly, soberly, and to live over again— 
oh, horrid phrase !—their lives in their 
children; and though each of them had 
instinctively rebelled, they had said 
nothing about it to each other. Such a 
thing to Virginia was absolutely impos- 
sible, as inipossible as for her to fancy 
herself middle-aged, or don the gray 
pallor of acknowledged years, or ac- 
cept the uninteresting offerings tepidly 
presented her as the remains of her 
share in life. 

Now, having swiftly arranged her 
cards, she was fixing them in mem- 
ory, as her glance roved from one to 
the other of the players, who were 
weightily pondering the import of their 
cards while sorting them. Her daugh- 
ter she passed over; her sons-in-law 
caught her acute and comprehensive ob- 
servation; and, though she was hardly 
aware of it, both of them were exactly 
what her daughters should have 
chosen. Her partner, the husband of 
Regina, was tall and thin and dark, a 
nice, presentable chap absorbed in fig- 
ures and the market for merchantable 
goods. He was the son of a merchant. 
He looked not unlike a figure nine, as 
her eyes rested consideringly on him, 
and he was as exact as a well-behaved 
clock. Indeed, when, on their mar- 
riage, he and Regina had taken pos- 
session of the house which Sandy Rae- 
burn had built for them on his own 
land in the suburban village of West 
Moreland, they had made out a sched- 
ule of days and hours and the duties 
thereof, and were still, after four years, 
clinging to it as a guide for the con- 
duct of life. 

The other son-in-law, the husband 
of Alicia, also the possessor of a mat- 
rimonial gift of a home upon his father- 
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in-law’s land, was the son of a banker. 
Blond, and slightly anzemic-looking, he 
was extremely correct in appearance, 
almost frozen into an immobile de- 
meanor, it would seem; nevertheless, to 
the acute, as also to his mother-in-law, 
he wore the unmistakable stigma of the 
henpecked. 

When they were about to begin to 
play, as Virginia fondly hoped, Re- 
gina’s husband turned to her politely, 
though without solicitude, and asked if 
she felt any draught from an open win- 
dow in the hall. 

“Oh, my, no!” she laughed. 
feel a draught.” 

“You would better close it, though,” 
suggested Alicia, in a low, confidential 
tone, with the manner of withholding 
from a child unwholesome but ardently 
desired possessions. 

“My nice, fresh air!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Raeburn rebelliously. “Don’t close it 
—don’t close that window !” 

But Regina, walking up to the group 
from her place by the fire, where she 
had been knitting some intricate pat- 
tern of lace, explained: 

“Mother thinks that she is a great 
deal younger than she is, and is apt to. 
be careless about the night air. These 
evenings in early spring are often very 
treacherous.” 

Virginia sank back in her chair re- 
signedly. It were perfectly useless to 
* protest, she knew by previous experi- 
ence, and they meant it all kindly. In- 
deed, that was the hardest part of be- 
ing managed, and explained, and de- 
nied the things that she loved. Sandy 
had never in all his life done such 
things. But her frowns melted into 
smiles, as they always did, and her 
eyes softened. They meant to be kind. 

The game proceeding, it was, as may 
be imagined, dulled by much hectoring, 
many discussions, many post-mortems 
on the part of the young people, never 
by Mrs. Raeburn, who loved a quiet, 
thoughtful game with congenial com- 
panions ; and yet, she reflected, her chil- 
dren enjoyed this. Why should she carp 
at it, since it was their fashion of tak- 
ing pleasure? She took herself severe- 
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ly to task, though she did allow her- 
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self to philosophize over the deleteri- 
ous effects on some temperaments of an 
assumption of authority and its inti- 
mate connection with tyranny. Still, 
again she reflected, trying to conciliate 
her own protesting spirit, she and 
Sandy had always been individualists, 
believing in allowing their children to 
develop naturally, and she must not 
blame them for what they could not in 
nature be. 

It was when Alicia was again dealer, 
and she leader, however, that a hand 
was played, which, with its subsequent 
and inevitable post-mortem, made such 
a profound impression on her mind that 
it seemed to be a voice for action 
against all this personal management 
and filial direction, for which, uncon- 
sciously, she had been listening longer 
than she knew. 

Holding ace, queen, five of hearts; 
ace, king, three of diamonds; ace, king, 
queen, two of clubs; and ace, four, two 
of spades; with a score twenty-four to 
nothing against her, Alicia made it no 
trumps. 

Virginia, as leader, holding ten, 
eight, seven, two of hearts; ten, two of 
diamonds ; ten, seven of clubs, and five 
spades to the queen, knave, led her 
fourth-best spade. 

The dummy went down with nine, 
six, three of hearts; eight, seven, six, 
five, four of diamonds; six, five, four, 
three of clubs; and the king of spades, 
which Alicia used to take the first trick. 

Third hand held king, knave, four 
of hearts; queen, knave, nine of dia- 
monds; knave, nine, eight of clubs; 
and ten, nine, seven, six of spades. Bs 
carefully and laboriously counting her 
cards, playing her dummy and her own 
hand with a certain skill, but madden- 
ing hesitancy and deliberation, and pos- 
ing her hand over the cards, and then 
withdrawing it, only to return it again, 
Alicia succeeded in making a little 
slam, which, with the honor score, quite 
unbalanced her. She spread the hands 
all out again instructively : 

“Did you see, mother, how I played 
that? I hope you noticed the point I 
made in counting the cards; I made 
the six-spot of clubs serve as a re- 
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entry card to bring in my small dia- 
monds. It proves the necessity of not- 
ing the fall of every card, and their 
value. By careful observation and in- 
ference, and by playing from hand to 
hand, I was able to make that insig- 
nificant little card, the highest out, 
serve in making the game. Most peo- 
ple would have thrown away the game 
at that point, or have been left with 
the high card in the wrong hand. The 
only card I lost was the queen of dia- 
monds, to which I led, that I might 
force that hand to come back at my 
own hand, which he did with the ten 
of spades. It is these small points, 
these careful readings, which make 
bridge the game that it is—not a mere 
card contest, a struggle for points, but 
an intellectual diversion. Think of it!” 
She turned to her husband. “It looked 
as if I might lose the command to 
the other hands at the critical stage 
of the game, but my small club 
brought me through safely. Who 
would have thought that the little six- 
spot would have served as a reéntry 
for my small diamonds when first sur- 
veying the dummy?” She sat back, 
pale but exulting. 

“You did beautifully, dear,” smiled 
Virginia tenderly. “I was proud of the 
way that you played that hand.” But 
even as she spoke, Alicia was echoing: 
“Just think of it! To be able to keep 
one’s hand on the game by an insig- 
nificant little spot card!” 

Virginia’s eyes fixed themselves on 
her as she spoke these words; they 
grew dreamy, pondering absently, as 
she was apparently, while the rest of 
them chattered of the game. Then, 
suddenly, she sat up in her chair, as 
if her daughter’s words had crystal- 
lized into definite form chaotic impres- 
sions, vague, half-formed desires, long- 
ings, wishes—theories that had never 
been completely worked out. Her 
eyes cleared, became brilliant, vivid, as 
if an idea had taken shape in her mind. 
The color flared in her cheeks. It was 


this faculty of leaping thought which 
made Virginia Raeburn so attractive. 
She could jump with lightning rapid- 
ity, it seemed, so quickly did her mind 
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move, once set in a direction toward a 
conclusion; and grasp at achievement, 
without studiously counting the steps 
thereto. Afterward, in seeking results, 
she could go over those steps labori- 
ously ; but the mental vision, the design, 
had first fixed itself as a finished pic- 
ture in a lightning flash. 

She stood up now, slender, graceful, 
her very pose one of action, as of a 
bird poised for flight. 

“Come, dears,” she said, “it is time 
for you all to be going home.” 

She could hardly wait for them to 
leave her alone to scan again that vi- 
sion which had flashed across her mind. 
Virginia was no dreamer, though she 
possessed the gift of imagination; she 
was no visionary, but practical, a born 
organizer, a born builder of concrete 
results from such stuff as dreams are 
made of; and she had never before 
tried her hand at such a radical con- 
struction as her vision prompted; but 
with it in her mind, she sent her chil- 
dren to their homes with her usual lov- 
ing ministrations, and a lighter heart 
than she had had for some time. 

As she sat before the fire, upon 
which she had thrown some pine knots, 
she heard the step of her son, the click 
of his latchkey in the door, and she 
called to him. 

“Sit down, Gerald,” she coaxed, “I 
want to talk to you.” 

He glanced at the clock. Half after 
ten. He went to bed regularly at 
eleven, that he might be up at seven 
in the morning, in order to have an 
eight o’clock breakfast and be off to 
town. 

“When are you going to be mar- 
ried?” she asked. 

“Next fall,” he answered sedately. 

“Well, my son She looked up 
at him from under her brows, her 
head on one side, her smile sweet, lov- 
ing, tender; she had a delightful sur- 
prise for him, and she was playing 
with it, beaming over it alluringly; 
Sandy, had he seen her so, would have 
kissed her. “How would you like to 
be married in June, and take this house 
off of our hands—your father’s and 
mine? You know it belongs to me, 
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and I will gladly give it to you. I— 
I”—the words were hurrying now lest 
he stop her—“I would like to travel, 
to be free to go about with your father 
for a while.” But as Jerry made no 
glad response, but was inclined to con- 
sider the proposition, “Jerry, dear,” she 
explained, more eagerly, “I have just 
put it in complete order, and let me tell 
you’—her voice was urging in its ef- 
fort at explanation, half whimsical, 
half wistful—“your father and I were 
married when we were so young, I 
was only eighteen, and all of you 
youngsters insisted on invading our 
lives and taking up our time”—Vir- 
ginia was smiling very tenderly on her 
tall son—‘‘and we’ve never really had 
our fling, and so—and so—— Why, 
Jerry, wouldn’t you just love to have 
this dear home?” aggrievedly. “Sandy 
and I would have jumped at such an 
offer.” 

“Well—I’ll think about it, mother,” 
he said, “and it’s time for both of us 
to go to bed.” He glanced up at the 
clock. “You won’t come yet? Well, 
good night.” 

And Jerry went up to bed, leaving 
his mother standing, looking down into 
the glowing heart of the red coals. She 
knew her son. He would accept the 
offer, but he would consider it care- 
fully first, and she and Sandy—well, 
she and Sandy were not like that. She 
watched the coals flare up into a fresh 
flame of fire, as a draught from some- 
where struck them; and then, with that 
half-whimsical, half-wistful expression 
on her face, she surveyed all those 
years of careful motherhood and wife- 
hood, and she wondered how she and 
Sandy, of all people, should have such 
careful, sedate, unimaginative children. 
They did not seem to belong to her, 
either in thought or ideals; and then, 
as a last flash of remembrance, when 
she put out the lights and turned to 
go upstairs, she recalled Alicia’s little 
six-spot, the reéntry card for all of 
her small diamonds, with which she 
had made the game and a little slam. 

The next day, Virginia announced 
that, as she had undertaken to provide 
one feature of a great bazaar which 
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was to be held in the ballroom of a very 
smart hotel in town, she had decided 
to run off for three weeks, in or- 
der that she might be on the ground, 
and also that she might be in town 
when Sandy returned from his outing. 
It seemed a plausible plea for an out- 
ing for herself, and before night, her 
house was in order, everything ar- 
ranged for her absence and the com- 
fort of her son, and the following 
morning she departed. 

She threw herself with all of her ac- 
customed ardor into the interests of 
the bazaar, and the more so, perhaps, 
since she realized now that she had 
been vegetating down in her suburban 
home. She had engaged to present a 
dancing feature for three evening en- 
tertainments; and, with the aid of a 
scenic artist, and by dint of drilling 
the dancers, two young girls, whose 
identity was not to be. disclosed, and 
by arranging and planning the whole 
scheme of it herself, she succeeded in 
presenting what was really the feature 
of the bazaar. 

It was entirely her own idea, and 
she had worked indefatigably over it. 
As arranged, before the curtain rose, a 
lovely, ringing, youthful voice sang 
four verses of Swinburne’s poem, set 
to music, “When the Hounds of 
Spring,” and as the curtain was with- 
drawn from the stage, there was dis- 
closed a Southern garden in spring- 
time, when bud and blossom on magno- 
lia tree and flowering shrub and vine 
make lovely the season. 

She had conceived a symbolic dance 
of a day in spring, and only dimly at 
first could one discern the stage set- 
ting picturing the gray of the dawn. 
The hush of the morning seemed to 
hold the garden in sleep, as one and 
then another figure, in misty, floating, 
gauzy garments, like soft clouds, 
drifted across the stage, so delicately, 
so lightly, dropped their footfalls; but 
as the silver radiance of the rising day 
dawned white and whiter, and the 
flushing promise of the sun lit the gar- 
den with a faint color, the beat of the 
dancers’ feet grew more insistent, and 
they flung their floating draperies like 
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clouds to catch the opal tints, and 
wreathed themselves in them, while the 
faint whisper of stringed instruments 
stole upon the senses Grieg’s “In 
Springtime.” 

But as the rising day pressed itself 
upon the vision, and flashing color was 
thrown upon the dancers, and the faint 
note of flutes, like the song of birds, 
brought’ volume and harmony to the 
stringed music, the rhythmic beat of the 
dancing feet seemed thrilled to ecstasy, 
until the sun, in a flame of color, 
climbed over the rim of day, and the 
flashing spears of scarlet and gold set 
the garden on fire with light, and the 
music broke in a perfect passion of 
sound to the accompaniment of flying 
feet, the dancers picturing the glory of 
accomplished day. 

As the faint, opal tints of dawn had 
flamed into full day, the lights thrown 
on the dancers presented them in 
ethereal green draperies as fresh as the 
morning, and they wreathed themselves 
with buds lifted from the shrubs and 
vines ; but as the music rose to its high 
volume, and the full tide of noon threw 
them into relief in yellow, and the gold- 
en glowing sunlight filled the garden, 
the dancers, step by step, came down 
to the centre of the stage, and one of 
them, a fairy creature, born of a sun- 
beam, caught her gauzy draperies, and 
held them’ out with her arms until she 
had visioned the sun, fringed with 
light, and the melodic movement of the 
dancing feet never ceased their throb- 
bing unity with the lovely music. She 
called forth a storm of rapturous ap- 
plause. 

But slowly, gently, almost imper- 
ceptibly, they began to recede, and the 
shadows of afternoon to fall athwart 
the garden; the dance moved more 





slowly, and still more slowly, un- 
til, in a last vivid ecstasy, the sunset 
flamed, and the great globe of 


the sun, a scarlet disk upon the hori- 
zon, seemed to fold the dancers in color 
majestic in tone, and the movement of 
the dance became more solemn, more 
stately, more perfectly, rhythmically ex- 
pressive of the dying day, the passing 
of the sun. 
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As the limelight now no longer 
threw its flare upon the figures, one 
could see their draperies as a cloudy 
shimmer, misty, pearly; but when the 
sun dropped down behind the sky, and 
the dusk of evening wrapped the gar- 
den, the dancers separated, drew far- 
ther and farther toward its edges, near 
and nearer their passing, the dancing 
feet falling softly to the hush of the 
music, dying now to a mere whisper 
of the violins, until, as darkness closed 
down, they faded out, drifted almost 
noiselessly away in the final fall of 
night. 

The audience demanded and de- 
manded and called again and again for 
the dancers, but Mrs. Raeburn denied 
it; she said that they could dance much 
more freely if their identity were not 
disclosed. 

But Sandy, who to Virginia’s delight 
had arrived home the second day of the 
bazaar, demanded to be introduced to 
the sun maiden. 

“I am going to meet her,” he insisted 
obstinately. “You might as well tell 
me who she is.” And, the next morn- 
ing: “You have no right to keep a se- 
cret from your husband, Ginnie,” he 
urged whimsically, teasingly. But Vir- 
ginia shook her head positively. 

“T shall not tell you. I promised that 
I would tell no one, and, besides, I do 
not want you to go and spoil those 
girls with flattery.” 

Now, Sandy was one to whom for- 
bidden fruits are always sweet, and he 
determined to meet the dancer, as he 
frankly told Virginia. And so per- 
sistently did he tease, that she finally 
brought him word that both of them, 
he and she, were invited to supper at 
the apartment of the sun dancer on 
the evening after the close of the ba- 
zaar. 

“Well, you’re going, aren’t you?” he 
asked, looking up at her from under 
his brows. And Virginia laughed at 
him. Sandy was brown and tanned, 
and his round face, clean-shaven, was 
not unlike the full moon. His short, 


well-kept figure was not stout, and he 
always looked delightfully, immaculate- 
ly, clean. 


He had twinkling blue eyes, 
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and a’ somewhat roguish face when he 
smiled, but he could make it as bar- 
ren of expression as a stick of wood, 
and so he looked now, and that was 
why Virginia laughed. 

“Indeed, I am not,” she replied posi- 
tively, “and if you want to have sup- 
per with a dancing girl—why, you can. 
I’ve had too much trouble with that 
affair to want to revive it. So—I’m 
not going.” . 

Whereat Mr. Sandy Raeburn 
grinned and grinned. 

And, sure enough, at twelve o’clock 
that night he presented himself at the 
apartment house, the address of which 
had been sent him by the dancer; and, 
as he was evidently expected, for the 
announcement of his name brought an 
immediate response, he entered the lift, 
and was shown to an apartment where 
a trim maid stood waiting at an open 
door to usher him to the drawing- 
room, a charmingly airy and cool-look- 
ing place, dressed for the summer. It 
opened into another room, where a sup- 
per table stood waiting. This he saw 
instantly, but as he looked about him 
for his hostess, he caught sight of her, 
standing near a window, the dancer, 
dressed just as she had been on the 
stage, and wearing, also, the mysteri- 
ous little gray mask that she had worn 
at that time. 

Sandy stood still for a moment or 
two at the entrance to the room, then 
he laid his hat and stick carefully on a 
near-by chair, and, putting up his 
glasses, deliberately stared, slowly sur- 
veyed the masked dancer. Therr he 
dropped his glasses, a genial smile 
crept over his face, up, up to his eyes, 
and he held out his arms. 

“Ginnie,” he said, in a low voice, 
commandingly sweet and, full of ten- 
derness. ‘Come here, and tell me what 
you’re up to.” 

And the dancer gave a cry of de- 
light, tossed aside her mask, and, run- 
ning to him, put her adorable arms 
about his neck. 

“Sandy!” she cried, hugging him and 
laughing and crying at the same time. 
“Oh, you dear! And you knew me all 
the time!” 

9 
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And, if he had not, Sandy lied gal- 
lantly. “Of course I did,” he swore. 
“And now, will you please explain your 
conduct to a very bewildered old man ?” 

“Don’t say that! You’re not old!” 
she cried. “But come out to supper, 
and I'll tell you.” And Virginia’s eyes 
were shining gray-blue, brilliant, as 
Sandy, as any one, might have seen 
now. 

“They were making’”—she beamed at 
him across the table—‘“an old woman 
of me, and an old man of you, those 
poor, dear children of ours, and they 
didn’t know it. And they were set- 
ting us aside carefully, like not very 
rare pottery, and you—Sandy, you al- 
ways thought that I was the rarest 
kind of china, didn’t you?” She smiled 
at him, almost tearfully. “Well, one 
night, after a game of cards, when 
Alicia kept her hold on the game 
through a trifling little six-spot, I be- 
gan to wonder if there were not some 
way for me to keep my hold on the 
game of youth and life, even if I had 
only a little six-spot to depend on. I 
knew that we were both being made 
old before our time by the suggestion 
of our children. And so—when this 
happened—I didn’t intend to dance at 
first; but I could not depend on one of 
the girls, and I determined to see how 
young I was, if there was any dance 





left in me; you know how I always 
loved it. But how I had to practice!” 
Sandy’s gaze was encouragingly 


sympathetic and curious, 

“IT used to think’—Virginia’s eyes 
were really brown, thoughtful, and in- 
trospective now, seen through their 
lashes, Sandy could have sworn it. “I 
used to think that life was merely a 
series of compromises, makeshifts, ex- 
pedients. I believe now that it is, or 
should be, a constant process of recon- 
struction, just as the world is made 
over every day; and, beginning the day 
gladly, not sullenly, and like the sun, 
one can be as diurnally young as the 
dawn. Why, Sandy, I felt younger the 
other night than I did at eighteen. 

“But, oh,” she sighed, “we load our- 
selves down with cares and possessions, 
tie ourselves down to the earth and a 
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place, with the things that we accumu- 
late, and about which we bind associa- 
tion, and they demand our time and 
thought for their preservation, and 
these reflect past thought, past condi- 
tions, past hopes and fears, and we 
never get beyond them, never get 
ahead of them, and we become sta- 
tionary, fixed, instead of being mov- 
able, plastic to new impressions, con- 
stantly adapting ourselves, constantly 
being reconstructed as is the day, to 
hold a recurring and divinely eternal 
youth.” 

She looked up at Sandy, to find his 
eyes fixed upon her understandingly. 

“And so, I took this little apartment, 
and we’re going to let the children have 
what they want down in the old place, 
and live their lives as they please, while 
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we begin to get young again. They’re 
trying to learn to be old, poor dears, 
but they'll turn again back to youth 
before long. And when we get tired 
of this”—she waved her hand about the 
room—‘‘we'’re going to sell it all out, 
and go somewhere else, and begin all 
over again.” 

Sandy arose solemnly from _ his 
place at the table and executed a dance, 
and Virginia rose also, and began to 
dance at her end of the room, a light 
ecstasy in her movements; and the new 
maid, peeping around the curtain, 
watched the performance. The next 
day, she confided to the groceryman: 

“They did be dancin’ around the 
table, and leggin’ it, at wan o'clock at 
night, and she—and he, too—the both 
of them—a grandmother!” 








DISTANCE 


HUNDRED miles between us 
Could never part us more 
Than that one step you took from me 
What time my need was sore. 


A hundred years between us 
Might hold us less apart 

Than that one dragging moment 
Wherein I knew your heart. 


Now what farewell is needed 
To all I held most dear, 
So far and far you are from me 
I doubt if you could hear. 
THEODOSIA GARRISON. 


























1 VAN CARROL was 
| too good an artist for 
the town of Barton. 
His presence there 
was in a double sense 
an accident of birth. 
3ut he loved the clean 
wind—the breath of 
the mountains—as it swept from the 
serrated horizon line of purple hills. 
Above all he found in the rugged 
majesty of Mt. Washington, in its 
combination of strength and wonderful 
coloring, an atmosphere congenial to 
his own big colorful thoughts. 

Ivan—it seemed too powerful a name 
for so slight a figure of a man! Stran- 
gers who came into his photograph stu- 
dio with no more knowledge of him 
than the modest sign outside conveyed, 
were often surprised at the shy form 
which, with an almost imperceptible 
limp, stole from the dark room behind 
the counter. That limp—this was the 
tragedy of Ivan’s life. It kept him 
prisoner always at the foot of the 
mountains, he who would _ scramble 
over them, he who would follow the 
horizon line to its uttermost purple 
rim. 

His father, who was big of frame, 
had created him for such a man, and 
had died bitterly, staring at the weak- 
ling before his soul was yet grown. Yet 
his mother, who really had herself to 
blame for the accident «which had crip- 
pled the boy, had died sweetly, holding 
for strength to her son’s hand even 
while yet his eyes did not reach much 
above the counterpane. 

But those eyes were better worth 
than the brute strength of many of his 
fellows, as upon occasion he had 








proven. When old Flanders lost his 
wits and ran amuck through the town 


striking right and left with his heavy 
cane, it was Ivan who stopped him 


after Big Newton was laid low, and led 
him into safe-keeping. It was Ivan 
again who brought a wild bull to bay 
after all the men of the Stapelton farm 
were put to rout, and so saved the par- 
son’s daughter. But those are only 
some of the coarser incidents of his life. 
He did other things with those eyes of 
which only he himself was aware. 

Chief among these was to raise the 
self-respect of the village. This he did 
by taking very remarkable photographs 
—photographs that showed the genius 
of an artist. In place of the flat, pasty 
masks that had formerly filled the fam- 
ily albums of the town, he substituted 
living, breathing likenesses that told 
things. This did not make him espe- 
cially popular, but it gave him a cer- 
tain power. 

Such was Ivan’s life until July, 
—until the twenty-eighth of July, 
On this date at three o’clock in the aft- 
ernoon Marjory Wallace tripped in 
with two Kodak films which she wished 
developed and printed. She looked to 
Ivan like a sprig of apple blossoms. The 
pink and white of them were hers; the 
delicacy and aroma of them were hers. 
But more, her eyes were the blue of the 
sky such as one might see between the 
clusters of the petals, looking up 
through the leaves. She walked with 
a rhythm which was like that of the 
swaying branches. She looked to be 
perfect, and when she spoke Ivan was 
quite sure she was. Her voice for 
warmth and gentleness was like noth- 
ing he had ever heard. He kept close 
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behind his counter and refused to take 
a step that should reveal his own mal- 
formation. 

“T have been told,” she said, with a 
gracious smile that brought out the 
dimples in her cheeks, “of the beauti- 
ful work you do.” 

“Yes?” he faltered. 

Then she herself paused. She had 
seen his eyes. It seemed as though she 
had no right to give him so trivial a 
task. 

“Do—do you develop films for oth- 
ers?” she inquired. 

“Yes,” he answered. 
for others.” 

“IT thought—with so many beautiful 
views about here among the mountains 
—that you must use a camera a great 
deal.” 

Ivan lifted his eyes. It was enough 
to make her see that she had blundered. 
She ventured to place her films upon 
the counter, her hand pausing upon 
them as though she might at any mo- 
ment withdraw them. 

Ivan made a note in his book. 

“T will have them for you on Wed- 
nesday. r 


“Most always 


Is that soon enough: 

“Oh, ves,” she hastened to assure 
him. “Yes, and thank you.” 

Ivan watched her to the door. He 
watched her soft hand as it pressed out 
the screen. He watched from his win- 
dow the firm, clean stride with which 
she made her way to the waiting car- 
riage. He watched the light curls 
which fluttered back from her head. He 
watched this until the carriage disap- 
peared from sight down the road. Then 
he watched the road, 


Ivan tacked a sign upon the outside 
of the door: “Will return in two 
hours.” Then from within he locked 
the door and retreated into his dark 
room. He found himself looking for 
ward with an excitement new to him 
for what more of her these films should 
reveal. He handled them very gently 
and with even more care than usual. 
At first they were nothing but a black 
strip, but as he dipped them into one 
solution after another the darkness 
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vanished even as upon that day when 
God first created light. Unwieldy shad- 
ows appeared which took uncouth 
forms, and then the forms softened and 
separated and divided themselves into 
a background out of which slowly fig- 
ures began to emerge. These became 
men and women, and finally men and 
women with an identity. 

To Ivan this process of materializa- 
tion always seemed more or less spir- 
itual. Though his part in the matter 
was so slight a one, it always made him 
feel strangely like a creator. Out of 
nothing came something; out of this 
something came people; out of the peo- 
ple concrete individuals; and then be- 
fore his eyes a segment of their lives. 
These cross sections of life meant so 
much before his eyes. 

When he was through, the sun was 
still bright enough for him to make his 
prints. He was very impatient, but he 
waited until then for his story, so that 
he would miss nothing in the shadows 
of the film itself. In time he had them 
all done, and not till then did he sit 
down before them. 

The first one was a picture of the 
old Wenham estate. So it was they 
who had hired it for the summer. It 
was a suitable setting for her. He had 
often driven past it. The house with 
the large white pillars supporting the 
porch was more Southern than North- 
ern. Before it stood a group of big 
elms which had been standing there for 
a hundred years. There was a wide 
space of green before it, and to the 
right an apple orchard, and to the left 
a capacious barn. He had always 
thought of it as a manor house. He 
was glad she was there. 

Then came three pictures of the fam- 
ily or the guests. -There were four fig- 
ures; two women, one of whom he 
easily identified as her mother ; an older 
man who might be her father; and a 
younger man who might or might not 
be a relative. He was a fine stalwart 
fellow in conventional summer cos- 
tume, of about the age to be in college. 
The nose and mouth somewhat resem- 
bled Marjory’s, but on the other hand 
he stood a little apart from the others 




















as though not wishing to intrude into 
the full intimacy of the group. 

One other picture showed the young 
man on the tennis court back of the 
house. Marjory must have taken this. 
He stood smiling at his pose with his 
racket outstretched. It showed a fine 
muscular forearm. He had good legs. 
He looked to be something of an ath- 
lete. 

The sixth picture revealed her upon 
the court in a short skirt with her arms 
bare to the elbow and her neck frée. 
The other must have taken this picture, 
but she had assumed no pose. And yet 
how every line of her expressed action. 
This picture might have served as a 
model for vigorous young womanhood. 
Her feet rested so lightly upon the 
gravel that it seemed almost as though 
she could without effort rise from the 
ground. He studied this a long while. 

The other pictures revealed the 
young man sitting cross-legged with a 
book in his lap beneath one of the elms, 
and then her in a similar position; then 
a view of her family upon the porch, 
and then one of her again in the ham- 
mock, and then one of the wide sweep 
of fields back of the house, and then 
one from the summit of a hill some 
two miles down the road. He had 
driven there, but he knew that she did 
not drive. It would be an easy after- 
noon’s walk for her and the young man, 

That night he dreamed of those pic- 
tures. The next morning he mounted 
them as carefully as he knew how. 
Then he made another set which he 
locked away in the drawer where he 
kept bits of paper upon which he used 
to scribble his thoughts. 


On Wednesday morning she came 
into the studio with her mother. Ivan 
was waiting for her behind the coun- 
ter. He had been waiting since he ar- 
rived an hour earlier than usual. She 
wore a large straw hat this time, with 
blue ribbons which hung down either 
side of her head. She was in white, 
which made her tanned cheeks and 
hands look very brown. But her eyes 
were still blue, and the flash of her 
smile still lighted up the room like sun- 


THE DARK ROOM 
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shine. Her mother was very much like 
her. It was only the difference between 
the sunrise and the sunset. The girl 
carried with her the vigorous air of the 
morning, while the mother radiated the 
mellower air of eventide. The differ- 
ence lay in the hour rather than the 
season. Both were of June. If one con- 
sidered the mother-as the girl grown 
older, or the girl as the mother grown 
younger, it did not much matter. Both 
were very fair. 


“You have them ready?” inquired 
the girl. 
“Yes,” answered Ivan, and handed 


her the package. 

She began to look at them, and with 
little exclamations of delight to show 
them to-her mother. 

“How good that is of Jack!” she 
cried, 

“This is very good of you, too, my 
dear,” commented the mother. “It is 
brought out marvelously. I never knew 
you to do so well with your camera.” 

“They are quite perfect. I think I 
am learning.” 

She lifted her eyes to Ivan. 

“Generally,” she explained, “I under- 
expose them or overexpose them, or 
get two on one plate.” 

“You have done very well with 
these,” he ventured to compliment her. 

“They are beautifully developed and 
mounted,” she exclaimed. 

“Better than anything we have had 
done in New York,” added the mother. 

Ivan murmured thanks. The 
mother opened her purse. He was 
glad it was the mother. 

“Tt will be- - 

He gave as low a price as he dared. 

After they had gone he tossed the 
change in the, drawer with the pictures 
and the notes. 

That was all there was to that epi- 
sode, and yet it left Ivan reflective the 
remainder of the day. 


his 





He wondered if she really loved the 
mountains as he thought she did. In 
the interval before he next saw her he 
liked to think of her as roaming over 
the hills. He lived in a small white 
house on the outskirts of the village, 
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sharing it with his nephew’s family. He 
had an unobstructed view of the moun- 
tains here. At sunset time he liked to 
retire to his room in the upper part of 
the house and gaze at the hills until 
dark, wondering which one of them she 
had explored that day. 

It was three weeks before she came 
again, although he opened his studio 
an hour earlier every morning and sat 
there until dark. She came alone. 

“You have given me courage,” she 
said, “to try more difficult things. I 
have been out among your hills here.” 

“I thought they would finally sum- 
mon you,” he said. 

The color in her cheeks deepened. 

“Oh,” she said, “the lights and shad- 
ows in the woods are bewildering in 
their beauty. There are so many pic- 
tures that it is difficult to choose.” 

“Perhaps they choose you,” he said. 

“If they choose,” she answered, “I’m 
afraid they would select a better artist.” 

“Sometimes,” he ventured timidly, 
“T have taken my pictures back to them 
to see if they liked them.” 

“And they did! I’m sure they did!” 
she exclaimed. 

“T don’t know,” he answered simply. 

She asked him something about dif- 
ferent exposures, and for a few min- 
utes he quite lost himself in his eager- 
ness to give her of his knowledge. If 
only he dared ask her to visit some of 
the places he himself loved and found 
unapproachable. When she went out 
again he tacked his sign upon the door. 

And the first picture which greeted 
his eyes was of the crag before his 
house. And the others were all of lit- 
tle bits in the woods—one of the ferns 
by the side of the brook which coursed 
along the side of the purple hill. 

He knew them—how well he knew 
them! 


The Wallaces remained until Octo- 
ber, although Jack—he learned that he 
was a cousin—left the middle of Sep- 
tember. But Marjory stayed. And in 


the course of those weeks, she took him 
into every nook and cranny which he, 
in his thoughts, had already explored. 
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She journeyed even to the big moun- 
tain and the range to the right of it, 
out of the beaten track into the very 
heart of the woods. It was difficult for 
him to believe that he himself had not 
really been there, for everything that he 
would have brought back, she brought 
back. She must be very strong to have 
reached some of the high points. Only 


-ene with the heart of an adventurer 


would have dared. He had read aright 
the eyes that glorified the pink-and- 
white daintiness of her other features. 

He did not tell her of the wonder she 
had wrought, in what close companion- 
ship she had carried him with her, of 
how she had loosed him of his shackles. 
But as the days went by and he real- 
ized that soon she would leave he found 
himself with a new ache—a hunger to 
explore the rim which lay beyond this 
rim. She was going out there, and he 
knew nothing about it. The circum- 
ference which met his eyes was now 
not large enough. She would leave him 
very lonely. He began to dread the day 
when she should come last. 

But the day came. It made Ivan for 
the first time conscious of the lapse of 
time. It made him more than ever con- 
scious of his fetters. He had walked 
to his studio in the morning through a 
crisp, pungent atmosphere that lent 
him a false strength. In the clear air 
the mountains were brought nearer. It 
seemed to him for a moment, their hid- 
den recesses open to him through the 
pictures, as though it were only an ugly 
dream that he could not actually reach 
them. The red blood tingled through 
his veins even as it did through her 
veins; his big lungs expanded until he 
felt like a mountaineer; his big hand 
grasped his stick strongly; and uncon- 
sciously he quickened his pace. But be- 
fore he reached his door, the demon 
was at his hips again. He limped quick- 
ly behind his counter and, sprawling 
out his arms, bent his head upon them, 

She came so early and entered so 
softly that she found him so. 

“Mr. Carrol,” she faltered, “you are 
ill?” 

He raised his head, his eyes startled, 
his cheeks flushed with shame. 
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“No, no!” he exclaimed quickly. “I 
—I was only thinking.” 

She looked relieved. 

“IT came early,” she explained, “be- 
cause we leave to-day.” 

“Yes?” 

“You have finished the last films?” 

He handed her the package. 

“They are all ready.” 

“You are always so very prompt.” 
She smiled. 

“It has been a pleasure to do these 
for you,” he gained the courage to tell 
her. 

Her own eves brightened. 

“T thought you must like the subjects. 
You have made me feel—somehow’— 
she was feeling her way along unfa- 
miliar ground—“somehow as_ though 
you yourself had taken them.” 

She looked confused over her speech, 
as though uncertain if she had not been 
overbold or meaningless. 

“You made real to me pictures about 
which I had only dreamed,” he an- 
swered. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “I am so glad!” 

She hesitated. The silence grew be- 
tween them. She placed the change 
upon the counter. 

“We are going abroad this winter,” 
she began again. “I thought I—I would 
like you to print my pictures for me. 
Could I send them to you?” 

“You will?” he asked eagerly. 

What an opportunity this offered! 

“IT thought I might have one set 
made over there—just to see how they 
come out. And then the others—those 
I wish to keep—you could make.” 

“You don’t know what that would 
mean to me.” 

The words escaped him. 
second he was sorry for them. 
she met his eyes without a quaver. 

“T will send them,” she said. 

She hesitated, and then extended her 
hand. 

“Good-by, Mr. Carrol,” she said. 

His own grasp was firm. He had at 
least the hand of a strong man. 

“Good-by,” he said. 





The next 
But 


The snow came in from the north; 
the snow came in from the east; so that 
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by December, the surrounding hills 
were white marble walls. To Ivan they 
were more than ever impassable. The 
mails were cut down from four to two, 
as though even the government ac- 
cepted the imprisonment of the village 
as an established fact. 

And the mails had suddenly become 
very important to Ivan. They were the 
only thing which kept him from smoth- 
ering. These and the pictures of the 
hills in autumn which he had kept. He 
used to study these by the hour, and 
each time they became more intimate to 
him. He used to put her into them, es- 
pecially that one by the brook, and hold 
long talks with her. 

The conversations were always about 
the woods and the big men who 
through the centuries had met them in 
their primeval strength, face to face. 
Marco Polo, Columbus, Pizarro, De 
Soto, and Champlain, were-his heroes. 
Clarke and Fremont and all the bor- 
der men, too. Men who pitted their 
strong legs against the might of the 
ocean, the mountains, and _ forests. 
He had the spirit of an explorer. 

The first films came to him as a 
Christmas gift. With them was a 
courteous little note hoping that he was 
having a pleasant winter and wishing 
him good cheer for the holidays. This 
reached him on the night before Christ- 
mas. In the morning, as he started out, 
his nephew’s wife protested against his 
sacrificing this day to work. 

“Alice,” he answered, “I anticipate 
a very happy day.” 

She wondered what had come over 
him. 

The sky was turquoise, the sun re- 
flected back into it from the snow un- 
til it shone like a jewel. The snow 
creaked beneath his boots. The crystal- 
pure air stung his face. He felt more 
alive than he had since she left. He 
had only his prints to make, and as be- 
fore he waited until they were all done 
before looking at them. There were 
some two dozen of them, and they took 
her through the trip over, into London, 
and to the Scotch lakes. They intro- 
duced many new faces and a country 
that was a revelation to him. He ar- 
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ranged them before him, and sat down 
to study them at leisure. 

The thing he was keenest to notice 
was the appearance in the fourth pic- 
ture upon the boat of a strange man, 
and his recurrence in five of the suc- 


ceeding pictures, including the last.. 


From the first glance Ivan conceived a 
strong dislike of the fellow. His eyes 
were very sharp for such things. He 
had an instinct for reading character 
in a photograph that was uncanny. 
Very often he pierced deeper in the 
printed picture than he did in the sub- 
ject himself. 

The cry that sprang to his lips at 
sight of this man was, “On guard!” 
He was much older than Marjory, and 
had a foreign air. His eyes were too 
close together; his nose too small; his 
mustache too conspicuous ; his chin too 
well rounded. He was tall, and in all 
the pictures had assumed a pose of 
overgraciousness. 

But, after all, she had come, and 
come on Christmas day. In one pic- 
ture she stood alone near a copse on 
the shore of a lake. He felt almost as 
though this had been taken for him 
alone. He decorated it with a sprig of 
myrtle and a bit of evergreen. It 
seemed then as though she smiled back 
at him. Under its influence he drew 
out a pad of paper and began to write. 
He wrote until noon without daring to 
read over what he had written. But 
before he left that night he wrote an- 
other letter—a mere note telling of the 
safe arrival of the pictures and thank- 
ing her for them. He said this had 
been one of the merriest Christmas 
days of his life. 

But at night he worried over the 
man he did not like. 





The next batch of films carried him 
through France and into Switzerland, 
but the joy of them was marred by the 
even more frequent appearance of that 
man. It was evident that he had now 
made himself one of the party. It was 
easy to trace, too, his growing intimacy 
with the family. He was now included 
in many of the groups. In one series 
it was clear he must have been allowed 
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to accompany Marjory on a walking 
trip, for no other but they two ap- 
peared. Ivan took a long breath after 
inspecting them. More insistent than 
ever was the cry which sprang to his 
lips. His wrath arose against the par- 
ents for their blindness. Could they 
not see what he saw? There was a bad 
streak in that man.’ He would break a 
heart if they Were not careful. 

Inspired by a bitterness new to him, 
he made an experiment. He took a 
full-length print of the fellow and 
worked half a day to enlarge it as big 
as possible. What he had when he fin- 
ished was not good to look upon. It 
made even him shudder. The eyes 
seemed even closer together, and the 
mustache was not large enough to con- 
ceal the devilish cunning about the 
mouth. Every feature became coars- 
ened. When Ivan was through with re- 
touching it, every stroke of his brush an 
honest one, the shriveled soul of the 
man stood out horribly. 

Ivan locked this in a drawer by itself 
and waited. Again he wrote, a longer 
letter this time, trying to make her see 
the glory of this village in midwinter, 
trying to make her see the sweet clean- 
liness of it. 

It was early spring before he re- 
ceived his next consignment. And they 
nearly tore the heart out of him. With 
them came a little note of apology; she 
feared she had not done so well with 
these. And in a single line she seemed 
to express a longing for the peace of 
Barton. She was tired of new scenes 
and new people. 

The pictures were all of Switzerland. 
Three of them were so overexposed 
that they were nothing but dark blurs, 
looking when printed like a sky filled 
with thunder clouds. In three-quarters 
of the others the man appeared. He 
was much freer in his poses, much surer 
of himself. 

Ivan saw black. Without half know- 
ing what he did, he sat down and wrote 
her a long letter. The spring was com- 
ing here—the first green showing upon 
the hills. Soon the ferns would be 


growing by the water courses; soon the 


big hills would be hugged by the green. 
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She should come back and see it, feel 
it, breathe it in. It made one see 
things clearly. Sealing this, he mailed 
it. Then he took from his drawer, 
where it had lain so long, the enlarge- 
ment. He wrapped this up carefully. 
He mailed this, too. 

Not until the next day did he awake 
to the boldness of what he had ven- 
tured. But then it was too late. He 
paid for it—paid for it a hundred times 
in the days which followed. 


The yellow green on the mountains 
changed to a darker green. The sap 
swelled up into the trees until the twigs 
grew big with buds. The buds waxed 
fat until they burst forth into blossoms. 
The blossoms fell, leaving in their place 
the new-born fruit. Still he heard noth- 
ing from her; still his nights were 
broken with tossings. 

And with this came the revelation 
that made Ivan’s eyes grow larger than 
ever. He loved. He, Ivan, loved. 
And for his love he had chosen one of 
the planets. He, the cripple who could 
not so much as force the top of the 
nearest hills, had chosen a star who 
shone over the Alps. Truly a man 
could go no farther in his foolishness. 

Ivan shut himself up in his dark room 
most of the time. The light drove him 
almost into a frenzy. 


Ivan was in this dark room one day 
when he heard the studio door open. 
He waited to see if they, whoever they 
were, would not go away. They did 
not. Ivan ventured out. He saw an 
elderly man standing there. He recog- 
nized him instantly as Mr. Wallace. 

“This is Ivan Carrol?” demanded 
Wallace. 


“Yes,” answered Ivan. 


The father looked thinner than he 
had in his last picture. Ivan came 
closer. 

“She is well? Your daughter is 
well ?” 

“No,” answered Wallace. 


Ivan, forgetting his lameness, strode 
out from behind the counter with a 


tread as firm as the girl’s. As he came 
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nearer the man, the latter stretched out 
his hand. 

“Carrol,” he said, “I have you to 
thank for this. Give me your hand.” 

“But ” 

“You loosed the bandage from her 
eyes. You saved us all a life of misery. 
But, good Lord! How did you know 
—how did you do it?” 

“T don’t understand,” faltered Ivan. 

“The picture—the picture. man! It 
stripped him to his mean soul.” 

Ivan drew a breath of relief. 

“And now,” said Wallace, “‘she is at 
the house—still weak. She wishes to 
see you.” 





Ivan found her on a broad sofa in the 
library before an open fire, for the 
house was still damp. She looked now 
more than ever like her mother. But 
how thin she had grown, and how 
weak! He found himself there alone 
with her. 

“Tyan,” she said, “will you go to my 
desk and take out the films which are 
there?” 

He obeyed. 

“Tvan,” she said, “will you 
them in the fire—all of them?” 

He obeyed. 

“Now,” she said, “will you take that 
—that other?” 

She kept her eyes tight closed. He 
found the enlargement there and tore 
it into little bits which he placed upon 
the flames. 

“Thank you,” she said weakly. 

Ivan paused, uncertain what to do— 
what to say next. She broke the si- 
lence. 

“Father has promised never to take 
me again beyond these hills,” she said. 

“You—you are to live here?” He 
trembled. 

“Right here,” she nodded, “among 
the pictures you helped me find.” 

“Then,” he gasped, “oh, then, there 
is no outer rim!” 

But she did not grasp the full mean- 
ing of what he meant until a year later. 
And then there was much ado at the 
Wallace house over preparations for a 
wedding. 


place 
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‘BY f BERKELEY SMITH 


tea E’VE had a drowning 
at Pont du Sable. 

Drownings are not 
infrequent on _ this 
rough Norman coast 
of France. Only last 
December five able 
fishermen went down 
in a roaring white sea that gave no 
quarter, within plain sight of the 
dunes that lie beyond my house aban- 
doned by the marsh. This gale by 
night became a cyclone; the sea a liv- 
ing hell of water, hail, and screaming 
wind. The barometer dropped to 
twenty-eight. The wind blew at one 
hundred and twenty kilometers an hour. 

x fishing boats hailing from Boulogne 
perished with their crews. Their 
women went by train to Calais, still 
hoping for news, and returned weeping 
and alone. 

At Boulogne the waves burst in 
spray to a height of forty feet over the 
breakwater—small wonder that the 
transatlantic liner, due there to take on 
passengers, signaled to her plunging 
tender already in danger: “Going 
through. No passengers.” And pro- 
ceeded on her way to New York. 

The sea that night killed with a blow. 

This latest drowning at Pont du 
Sable was a tragedy; or, rather, the 
culmination of a series of tragedies. 

Suicide? 

Non, mon ami, 








wait until you hear 
the whole truth of this plain tale. 


On my return from shooting this 
morning, my good little maid of all 


work, Suzette, brought me the news. 
The whole fishing vill uge has known 
it since daylight. 

It seems that the miser, Garron, Gar- 
ron’s boy, Garron’s woman, Julie, and 
another woman whom nobody seems to 
know much about, are mixed up in the 
affair. 

Garron’s history I have known for 
months; my good friend the curé con- 
fided to me much concerning the unsa- 
vory career of this vagabond of a miser 
whose hut is on the “Great Marsh” 
back of Pont du Sable. Garron and I 
hailed “bonjour” to each other through 
the mist at dawn one morning, as 
chanced to pass by his abode, a wary 
flight of vignon having led me a fruit- 
less chase after them across the great 
marsh, Ata distance through the rifts 
of mist I mistook this isolated hut of 
Garron’s for one of those sunken duck 
blinds called a “‘gabion.” As I drew 
within hailing distance of its owner I 
saw that the hut stood on a point of 
mud and wire grass that formed the 
forks of the stream that snakes its way 
through the centre of this isolated 
prairie, and so on out to the open sea 
two kilometers beyond. 

As shrewd a rascal as Garron needed 
just such a place to settle on. As he 
returned my “bonjour,” his woman, 
Julie, appeared in the low doorway of 
the hut and grinned a greeting to me 
across the fork of the stream. She im- 
pressed me as being young, though she 
was well on in the untold forties. Her 
mass of fair hair, her ruddy cheeks, her 
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blue eyes, and her thick, strong body 
gave her the appearance of youthful 
buxomness. 

Life must be tough enough with a 
man like Garron. With the sagacity of 
an animal, he knew the safety of the 
open places. By day no one could 
emerge from the far horizon of low 
woodland skirting the great marsh, 
without its sole inhabitant noting his 
approach. By night none but as clever 
a poacher as Garron could have found 
his way across the labyrinth of bogs, 
ditches, and pitfalls. Both the hut and 
the woman cost Garron nothing; both 
were a question of abandoned wreck- 
age. 

Garron showed me his hut that morn- 
ing, inviting me to cross a muddy plank 
as slippery as glass, with which he had 
spanned the stream, that he might get a 
closer look at me and know what man- 
ner of man I was. He did not intro- 
duce me to the woman, and I took good 
care, as I crossed his threshold and en- 
tered the dark living room with its dirt 
floor, not to force her acquaintance, but 
instead, ran my eye discreetly over the 
objects in the gloom; a greasy table 
littered with dirty dishes, a bed hidden 
under a worn quilt, and a fireplace of 
stones over which an iron pot of soup 
was simmering. Beyond was another 
apartment, darker than the one in 
which I stood—a sort of catch-all for 
the refuse of the former. 

The whole of this disreputable shack 
was built of the wreckage of honest 
ships. It might have been torn down 
and reassembled into some sort of a de- 
cent craft. Part of a stout rudder, with 
its heavy iron hinges, served as the 
door. For years it had guided some 
good ship safe into port; then the wreck 
occurred. For weeks after—months, 
perhaps—it had drifted at sea until .it 
found a resting place on the beach and 
was stolen by Garron to serve him as 
a strong barrier. 

Garron had a bad record; you saw 
this in his small, shifty black eyes that 
evaded your own when you spoke to 
him, and were riveted upon you the mo- 
ment your back was turned. He was 





older than the woman—possibly fifty 
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years of age, when I first met him, and 
though he lived in the open, there was 
a ghastly pallor in his hard face with 
its determined, square jaw; a visage 
well seamed by sin, and crowned by a 
shock of black hair streaked with gray. 
In body he was short, with unusually 
broad shoulders and unnaturally long 
arms. Physically he was as strong as 
an ape, yet I believe the woman could 
easily have strangled him with her bare 
hands. Garron had been a_ hard 
drinker in his youth, a capable thief, 
and a skillful poacher. His career in 
civilization ended when he was young 
and—it is said—good-looking. 

Some twenty-five years agv—so the 
curé tells me—Garron worked one 
summer for a rich cattle dealer named 
Villette, on his farm some sixty kilo- 
meters back of the Great Marsh. Vil- 
lette was one of those big, silent Nor- 
mans who spoke only when it was 
worth while, and was known for his 
brusqueness and his honesty. He was 
a giant in build, a man whose big hands 
and feet moved slowly but surely; a 
man who avoided making intimate 
friendships, and was both proud and 
rich. Proud of his goods and chat- 
tels, of his vast grazing lands and his 
live stock; proud, too, of his big stone 
farmhouse, with its ancient courtyard 
flanked by his stone barns, and his en- 
trance gate whose walls were as thick 
as those of some feudal stronghold: 
Proud, too, of his wife, a plump little 
woman, with a merry eye, and whom 
he never suspected of being madly in- 


fatuated with his young farm hand, 
Garron, 
Their love affair culminated in an 


open scandal. The woman lacked both 
the shrewdness and discretion of her 
lover; he had poached for years, and 
had never been caught; it is, therefore, 
safe to say he would as skillfully have 
managed to evade suspicion as far as 
the woman was concerned, had not 
things gone from bad to worse. 
Villette discovered this too late; Gar- 
ron had suddenly disappeared, leaving 
madame to weather the scandal and the 
divorce that followed. More than this: 
Young Garron took with him ten thou- 
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sand francs belonging to the woman— 
who had been fool enough to lend him 
her heart—a sum out of her personal 
fortune which, for reasons of her own, 
she deemed it wisest not to mention. 

With ten thousand francs in bank- 
notes next his skin, Garron took the 
shortest cut out of the neighborhood. 
He traveled by night and slept by day, 
keeping to the unfrequented wood 
roads and trails secreted between the 
thick hedges, hidden byways that had 
proved their value during the guerrilla 
warfares that were so_ successfully 
waged in Normandy generations ago. 
Three days later Garron passed through 
the modest village of Hirondelette, an 
unknown vagabond. He looked so poor 
that a priest, in passing, gave him ten 
sous. 

“Courage, my son,” counseled the 
good man. “You will get work soon. 
Try the farm below; they are in need 
of hands.” 

“May you never be in want, father,” 
Garron strangled out huskily in reply. 

Then he slunk on to the next farm 
and begged his dinner. The banknotes 
no longer crinkled when he walked; 
they had taken the contour of his hairy 
chest. Every now and then he stopped 
and clutched them to see if they were 
safe, and twice he counted and re- 
counted them in a ditch. 

With the Great Marsh as a safe ref- 
uge in his crafty mind, he passed by 
the next sundown back of Pont du Sa- 
ble; slept again in a hedge, and by 
dawn had reached the marsh. Most of 
that day he wandered over it looking 
for a site for his hut. He chose the 
point at the forks of the stream; no one 
in those days, save a lone hunter, ever 
came there. Moreover, there was 
another safeguard. The Great Marsh 
was too cut up by ditches and bogs to 
graze cattle on, hence no one to tend 
them, and the more complete the iso- 
lation of its sole inhabitant. 

Having decided on the point, he set 
about immediately to build his hut. 


The sooner housed the better, thought 
Garron; besides, the packet next his 
chest needed a safe hiding place. 

For days the curlews, circling high 
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above the marsh, watched him snaking 
driftwood from the beach up the 
crooked stream to the point at the 
forks. The rope he dragged them with 
he stole from a fisherman’s boat pick- 
eted for the night beyond the dunes. 
When he had gathered a sufficient 
amount of timber he went into Pont du 
Sable with three hares he had snared 
and traded them for a few bare neces- 
sities—an old saw, a rusty hammer, 
and some new nails. He worked stead- 
ily. By the end of a fortnight he fin- 
ished the hut. When it was done he 
fashioned—for he possessed consider- 
able skill as a carpenter—a clever hid- 
ing place in the double wall of oak for 
his treasure. Then he nailed up his 
door and went in search of a mate. 





He found her after dark—this girl 
to his liking—at the féte in the neigh- 
boring village of Avelot. She turned 
and leered at him as he nudged her el- 
bow, the lights from the merry-go- 
round she stood watching illumining 
her wealth of fair hair and her strong 
young figure silhouetted against the 
glare. Garron had studied her shrewd- 
ly, singling her out in the group of vil- 
lage girls laughing with their sweet- 
hearts. The girl he nudged he saw did 
not belong to the village ; moreover, she 
was barefooted, mischievously drunk, 
and flushed with riding on the wooden 





horses. She was barely eighteen. She 
laughed outright as he gripped her 
strong arm and opened her wanton 


mouth wide, showing her even, white 

teeth. In return for her welcome he, 

slapped her strong waist soundly. 
“Allons-y! What do you say to a 


glass, ma _ belle?” ventured Garron, 
with a grin. 
“Eh ben!- I don’t say no,” she 


laughed again in reply. 

He felt her turn instinctively toward 
him; there was already something in 
common between these two. He pushed 
her ahead of him through the group 
with a certain familiar authority. When 
they were free of the crowd and away 
from the lights his arm went about her 
sturdy neck and he crushed her warm 
mouth to his own. 
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“Allons-y!’ he repeated. “Come and 
have a glass.” 

They had crossed in the mud to a 
dingy tent lighted by a lantern; here 
they seated themselves on a rough 
bench at a board table, his arm still 
around her. She turned to leer at him 
now, half closing her clear, blue eyes. 
When he had swallowed his first thim- 
bleful of applejack he spat, and wiped 
his mouth with the back of his free 
hand, while the girl grew garrulous un- 
der the warmth of the liquor and his 
rough affection. Again she gave him 
her lips between two sly oaths. No one 
paid any attention to them; it was what 
a féte was made for. For a while they 
left their glasses and danced with the 
rest to the strident music of the merry- 
go-round organ. 

It was long after midnight when 
Garron paid his score under the tent. 
She had told him much in the mean- 
time; there was no one to care whom 
she followed. She told him, too, she 
had come to the féte from a hamlet 
called Les Foréts, where she had been 
washing for a woman. The moon was 
up when they took the highroad to- 
gether, following it until it reached the 
beginning of Pont du Sable; then Gar- 
ron led the way abruptly to the right 
up a tangled lane that ran out to an 
old wood road that he used to gain 
the Great Marsh. They went lurching 
along together in comparative silence, 
the man steadying the girl through the 
dark places where the trees shut out the 
moon. Garron knew the road as well 
as his pocket; it was a favorite with 
him when he did not wish to be seen. 
Now and then the girl sang in a maud- 
lin way: 

“Entrez, entrez, messiecurs, 
C’est l'amour qui vous attend.” 


It was gray dawn when they reached 
the edge of the Great Marsh that lay 
smothered under a blanket of chill mist. 

“It is over there, my nest,” muttered 
Garron, with a jerk of his thumb indi- 
cating the direction in which his hut 


lay. Again he drew her roughly to 
him. 
“Dis done, toi!’ he demanded 
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brusquely. “How do they call you?” 
It had not until then occurred to him 
to ask her name. 

“Eh ben! Julie,” she replied. “It’s a 
sacré little name I never liked. Eh, tu 
sais,” she added slowly, “when I don’t 
like a thing She drew back a lit- 
tle and gazed at him suddenly. “Eh 
ben! I am like that when I don’t like 
a thing.” Her flash of temper pleased 
him; he had had enough of the trust- 
ful kitten of Villette’s. 

“Come along,” said he gruffly. 

“Dis donc, toi,’ she returned, with- 
out moving. “It is well understood then 
about my dress and the shoes?” 

“Mais oui! Bon Dieu!” replied the 
peasant irritably. He was hungry, and 
wanted his soup. He swore at the chill 
as he led the way across the marsh, 
while she followed in his tracks, satis- 
fied with his promise of the dress and 
shoes. She wanted a blue dress, and 
she had seen the shoes that pleased her 
some months before in the grocery at 
Pont du Sable when a dog and she had 
dragged a fish woman’s cart for their 
board and lodging. 

By the time they reached the forks 
of the stream, the rising sun had 





. melted the blanket of mist until it lay 


over the desolate prairie in thin rifts 
of rose vapor. 

It was thus the miser, Garron, found 
his mate. 


Julie proved to be a fair cook, and 
the two lived together, at the beginning, 
in comparative peace, although it was 
not until days after the féte at Avelot 
that she managed to hold him to his 
promise about the blue dress. He sent 
her to Pont du Sable for her shoes the 
day after their arrival on the marsh; 
she bought them,and they hurt her, The 
outcome of this was their first quarrel. 

“Sacré bon Dieu!’ he snarled. “Thou 
art never content!” Then he struck 
her with the back of his clinched fist, 
and, woman-like, she went whimpering 
to bed. Neither he nor she thought 
much of the blow. Her mind was on 


the shoes that did not fit. 
When she was well asleep and snor- 
ing, he ran his sinewy arm in the hole 
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he had made in the double wall; lifted 
the end of a short, heavy plank, caught 
it back against a nail, and gripped the 
packet of banknotes that lay snug be- 
neath it. Satisfied they were safe and 
his mate still asleep, he replaced the 
plank, crossed the dirt floor to his bar- 
rier of a door, dropped an iron rod 
through two heavy staples, securely 
bolting it, blew out the tallow dip thrust 
in the neck of an empty bottle, and 
went to bed. 

Months passed; months that were 
bleak and wintry enough on the marsh 
for even a hare to take to the timber 
for comfort. During most of that win- 
ter Garron peddled the skins of rabbits 
he snared on the marsh, and traded and 
bought their pelts, and he lived poor 
that no one might suspect his wealth. 
He and his mate rose, like the wild 
fowl, with the sun, and went to bed 
with it, to save the light of the tallow 
dip. Though I have said she could 
easily have strangled him with her 
hands, she refrained. Twice, when she 
lay half awake, she had seen him run 
his wiry arm in the wall; one night she 
had heard the lifting of the heavy plank 
and the faint crinkling sound of the 
package as he gripped it. She had long 
before this suspected he had money hid- 
den, 

Julie was no fool! 

With the spring the marsh became 
more tenantable. The smallest 
birds from the woods flitted along the 
ditches; there were days, too, when the 
desolate prairie became soft and hazy. 

At daybreak, the beginning of one of 
these delicious spring days, Garron, 
hearing a sharp cry without, rose 
abruptly and unbolted his barrier. He 
would have stepped out and across his 
threshold had not his bare foot touched 
something heavy and soft. He looked 
down—still half asleep—then he started 
back in a sort of dull amazement. The 
thing his foot had touched was a bun- 
dle; a rolled and well-wrapped blanket, 
tied with a stout string. The sharp cry 
he had heard, he now realized, issued 
from the folds of the blanket. Garron 
bent over it, his thumb and forefinger 
uncovering the face of a baby. 


song 
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“Sacristi!” he stammered. Then 
leaned back heavily against the old rud- 
der of a door. 

Julie heard and crawled out of bed. 
She was peering over his shoulder at 
the bundle at his feet before he knew 
it. 

Garron half wheeled and faced her as 
her breath touched his coarse ear. 

“Eh ben! What is it?” he exclaimed, 
searching vainly for something to say. 

“Eh ben! Ca! Nom de Dieu!’ re- 
turned his mate, nodding to the bundle. 
“It is pretty—that !” 

“Tu maccuse, hein?” he snarled. 

“They do not leave bundles of that 
kind at the wrong door,” she retorted 
in reply, half closing her blue eyes and 
her red hands. 

“ Allons! Allons!’ he exclaimed, with 
heat, still at a loss for his words. 

With her woman’s instinct she 
brushed past him and started to pick up 
the bundle, but he was too quick for 
her and drew her roughly back, grip- 
ping her waist so sharply that he felt 
her wince. 

“It does not pass like that!’ he cried 
sharply. “Eh ben! Listento me. I’m 
too old a rat to be made a fool of, to be 
tricked like that!” 

“Tricked!” she laughed back. “No, 
my old one; it is as simple as bonjour, 
and since it is thine thou wilt keep it. 
Thou'lt keep what thou——” 

The pent-up rage within him leaped 
to his throat. 
“It does 

roared. 

With his clinched fist he struck her 
squarely across the mouth. He saw her 
sink limp to the ground, bleeding, her 
head buried between her knees. Then 
he picked up the child and started with 
it across the plank that spanned the 
fork of the stream. A moment later, 
still dizzy from the blow, she saw him 
dimly, making rapidly across the marsh 
toward a bend in the stream. Then the 
love of a mother welled up within her, 
and she got to her feet and followed 
him. 

“Stay where thou art!” he shouted 
back threateningly. 

The child in his arms was screaming. 


not pass like that!’ he 
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She saw his hand cover its throat; the 
next moment she had reached him, and 
her two hands were on his own in a 
grip that sent him choking to his knees. 
The child folled from his arms still 
screaming, and the woman who was 
strangling Garron into obedience now 
sank her knee in his back until she felt 
him give up. 

“Asses!” he grunted out when he 
could breathe. 

“Eh ben! I am like that when I don’t 
like a thing!” she cried, repeating her 
old words. He looked up and saw a 
dangerous gleam in her eyes. “Ah, 
mais oui alors!’ she shouted defiantly. 
“Since it is thine thou wilt keep it!” 

Garron did not reply. She knew the 
fight was out of him, and picked up the 
still screaming baby, which she hugged 
to her breast, crooning over it while 
Garron got lamely to his feet. Without 
another word she started back to the 
hut, Garron following his mate and his 
son in silence. 


Years passed, and the boy grew up 
on the marsh, tolerated by Garron and 
idolized and spoiled by Julie; years that 
transformed the black-eyed baby into a 
wiry, reckless young rascal of sixteen 
with all the vagabond nature of his fa- 
ther—straight and slim, with the clear- 
cut features of a gypsy. A year later 
the brother of Madame Villette, a well- 
known figure on the Paris Bourse, ap- 
peared, and after a satisfactory ar- 
rangement with Garron, took the boy 
with him to Paris to be educated. 

It was hard on Julie, who adored 
him. Her consent was not even asked, 
but at the time she consoled herself 
with the conviction, however, that the 
good fortune that had fallen to the lot 
of the baby she had saved, was for the 
best. The uncle was rich; that in itself 
appealed strongly to her peasant mind. 
That, and her secret knowledge of Gar- 
ron’s fortune, for she had discovered 
and counted it herself, and, mother-like, 
told the boy. 


In Paris the attempt to educate 
Jacques Baptiste Garron was an expen- 
sive experiment. When he went to bed 
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at all it was only when the taverns and 
cafés along the Boul-miche closed be- 
fore dawn. Even then he and his band 
of idle students found other retreats 
and more glasses in the all-night cafés 
near the Halles. And so he ate and 
drank and slept and made love to any 
little outcast who pleased him; one of 
these amiable petites femmes, the inside 
of whose pocketbook was well greased 
with rouge, became his devoted slave. 

She was proud of this handsome, 
deVvil-may-care “type” of hers, and her 
jealousy was something to see to be- 
lieve. Little by little she dominated him 
until he ran heavily in debt. She even 
managed the uncle when the nephew 
failed; she was a shrewd little brat 
small and tense as wire, with big brown 
eyes, and hair that was sometimes 
golden and sometimes a dry Titian red, 
according to her choice. Once, when 
she left him for two days, Garron 
threatened to kill himself, 

“Pauvre gosse!” she said sympa- 
thizingly on her return, and embraced 
him back to sanity. 

The real grain of saneness left in 
young Garron was his inborn love of a 
gun. It was the gun which brought 
him down from Paris, back to the 
Great Marsh now and then when the 
ducks were on flight. 

He had his own gabion now at the 
lower end of the bay at Pont du Sable, 
in which he slept and shot from nights 
when the wind was northeast; a com- 
fortable, floating box of a duck blind 
sunk in an outer jacket of tarred planks, 
and chained to a heavy picket driven in 
the mud and wire grass, for the cur- 
rent ran dangerously strong there when 
the tide was running out. 

Late in October young Garron left 
Paris suddenly, and the girl with the 
Titian hair was with him. He, like his 
father, needed a safe refuge. Pressed 
by his creditors, he had forged his 
uncle’s name. The only way out of the 
affair was to borrow from Julie to hush 
up the matter. It did not occur to him 
at the time how she would feel about 
the girl; neither did he realize that he 
had grown to be an arrogant young 
snob who now treated Julie, who had 
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. 
saved his life and pampered him, more 
like a servant than a foster mother. 

The night young Garron arrived was 
at the moment of the highest tides. The 
four supped together that night in the 
hut; the father silent and_ sullen 
throughout the meal, and Julie insanely 
jealous of the girl. Later old Garron 
went off across the marsh in the moon- 
light to look after his snares. 

When the three were alone, Julie 
turned to the boy. For some moments 
she regarded him shrewdly. She saw 
he was no longer the wild young sav- 
age she had brought up; there was a 
certain nervous, blasé feebleness about 
his movements as he sat uneasily in his 
chair, his hands thrust in the pockets of 
his hunting coat, his chin sunk on his 
chest. She noticed, too, the unnatural 
redness of his lips and the haggard pal- 
lor about his thin, sunken cheeks. 

“Eh ben, mon petit,’ she began at 
length, “it is a poor place to get fat in, 
your Paris! They don’t feed you any 
too well, hein? Those grand restau- 
rants you talk so much about. Pouf!’ 

“Penses tu?” interrupted the girl, 
since Garron did not reply. Instead he 
lighted a fresh cigarette, took two long 
puffs from it, and threw it on the floor. 

The girl, angered at his silence and 
lack of courage, gave him a vicious 
glance. 

“Hélas!’ sighed Julie. “You were 
quicker with your,tongue when you 
were a baby.” 

Ah, zut!’ exclaimed the girl in dis- 
gust. “He has something to tell you,” 
she blurted out to Julie. 

“Eh ben! What?” demanded Julie 
firmly. 

“T need some money,” muttered the 
boy doggedly. “I need it?’ he cried 
suddenly, gaining courage in a sort of 
nervous hysteria, 

Julie stared at him in amazement, the 
girl watching her like a lynx. 

“Bon Dieu!” shouted Julie. “And it 
is because of that you sit there like a 
sick cat! Listen to me, my little one. 


Eat the good grease like the rest of us, 
and be content if you keep out of jail.” 
The boy sank lower in his chair. 
“It will be jail for me,” he said, “un- 
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less you help me. Give me five hun- 
dred francs. I tell you I am in a bad 
fix. Sacré bon Dieu! You shall give it 
to me!” he cried, half springing from 
his chair. 

“Shut up, thou,’ 
“Not so fast!” 

“Hélas! Do you think it rains money 
here,” returned Julie, closing her red 
fists upon the table, “that all you have 
to do is to ask for it? Ah, mais non, 
alors!” 

The boy slunk in his chair, stared at 
the tallow dip disconsolately. The girl 
gritted her small teeth; somehow she 
felt abler than he to get it out of Julie 
in the end. 

“You stole it, hein?” cried Julie. 
“Like your father! Name of a dog! 
It is the same old trick that, and it 
brings no good. Allons!”’ she resumed 
after a short pause. “Dépéche-toi! Get 
out for your ducks. I’m going to bed.” 

“Give me four hundred,” pleaded the 
boy. 

“Not a sou!” cried Julie, bringing 
her fist down on the greasy table, and 
she shot a jealous glance at the girl. 

Without a word young Garron rose 
dejectedly, got into his goatskin coat, 
picked up his gun, and, turning, beck- 
oned to the girl. 

“Go on!” she cried. “I'll come later.” 

“He is an infant,” said she to Julie 
when young Garron had closed the door 
behind him. “He has no courage. You 
know the fix we are in: the commissaire 
of police in Paris already has word of 
it.” 

Julie did not reply; she still sat with 
her clinched fists on the table. 

“He has forged his uncle’s check,” 
snapped the girl. 

Julie did not reply. 

“Ah, it is like that?” sneered the girl, 
with a cool laugh. “And when he is 
in jail,” she cried aloud, “well, what 
then ?” 


, 


whispered the girl. 


“He will not have you then,” re- 
turned Julie faintly. 
“Ah!” she exclaimed. She slipped 


her tense little body into her thick auto- 
mobile coat, and with a contemptuous 
toss of her chin passed out into the 
night, leaving the door open. 
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“Jacques!” she called _ shrilly. 
“Jacques! Wait!” 

“Bon!” came his voice faintly in re- 
ply from afar on the marsh. 

After some moments Julie got slowly 
to her feet, crossed the dirt floor of the 
hut, and, closing the door, dropped the 
bar through the staples. Then for the 
space of some minutes she stood by the 
table struggling with a jealous rage 
that made her strong knees tremble. 

She who had saved his life, who had 
loved him from babyhood, she told her- 
self, and what had he done,for her in 
return? The great Paris that she knew 
nothing of had stolen him. Paris had 
given him her, that little viper with her 
red mouth? Paris had ruined him, had 
turned him into a thief like his father. 
Silently she cursed his uncle. Then 
her rage reverted again to the girl. She 
thought, too, of her own life with Gar- 
ron, of all its miserly hardships. “They 
have given me nothing!” she sobbed 
aloud. “Nothing!” 

“Five hundred frances would save 
him!” she told herself. She caught her 
breath, then little by little the motherly 
warmth stole up into her breast, dead- 
ening for the moment the pain of her 
jealousy. She straightened to her full 
height, squaring her broad shoulders 
like a man, and stepped across to the 
wall. 

“It is as much mine as it is his,” 
said between her teeth. 

She ran her arm into the hole in the 
wall. lifted the heavy plank, and drew 


she 


out a knitted sock tied with a stout 
string. From the toe she drew out 


Garron’s fortune. 

“He shall have it, the gosse!”’ she 
said. “And the rest—is as much mine 
as it is his.” 

She thrust the package in her breast. 

Half an hour later Julie stood, 
scarcely breathing, her ear to the locked 
door of his gabion, 

“A pretty lot you came from,” she 
heard the girl say. “That old cat would 
sooner see you go to jail.” 

The rest of her words were half lost 
in the rush and suck of the tide slip- 
ping out from the gabion outer jacket 
of boards. The heavy chain clinked 
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taut with the pull of the outgoing tide, 
then relaxed in the back rush of water. 

“Bah!” she heard him reply. “They 
are pigs, those peasants! I was a fool 
to have gone to them for help.” 

“You had better have gone to the old 
man,” taunted the girl. “As I told you 
at first.” 

“He is made of the same miserly 
grizzle as she,” he retorted hotly. 

Again the outrush of the 
drowned their words. 

Julie clinched her red fists and drew 
a long breath. A sudden frenzy seized 
her. Before she realized what she was 
doing, she had crawled on her hands 
and knees to the heavy picket. Here 
she waited until the backward rush 
again slackened the chain, then she half 
drew the iron pin that held the last 
link. Half drew it! Had the girl been 
alone, she told herself, she would have 
given her to the ebb tide. 

Julie rose to her feet and turned 
back across the marsh, unconscious that 
the last link was nearly free, and that 
the jerk and pull of the outgoing tide 
was little by little freeing the pin from 
the link. 

She kept on her way toward a hid- 
den wood road that led down to the 
marsh at the far end of Pont du Sable 
—and beyond. 

She was done with the locality for- 
ever. Garron’s money was still in her 
breast. 


tide 


At the first glimmer of dawn the 
next morning, the short, solitary figure 
of a man prowled the beach. He was 
hatless and insane with rage. In one 
hand he gripped an empty sock. He 
would halt now and then and wave his 
long, apelike arms, cursing the deep 
strip of sea water that prevented him 
from crossing to the hard desert of sand 
beyond—far out upon which lay an up- 
turned gabion. Within this locked and 
stranded box lay two dead _ bodies. 
Crabs fought their way eagerly through 
the cracks of the water-sprung door; 
and over it, breasting the salt breeze, 
slowly circled a cormorant—curious 
and amazed at so strange a thing at 
low tide. 
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T the proper age and 
condition he devel- 
oped the usual habit 
of forming mental 
pictures while looking 
into a grate fire, and 
enjoyed the usual in- 
trospective calm and 
comfort therein; but in him, the pri- 
mordial inheritance also found expres- 
sion at an age so early that it might 
have formed a part of his infant repro- 
duction of the Stone Age. From the 
time he could crawl he loved the fire 
with the fixed, passionate devotion of 
the cat, and, like the cat, he would lie 
contentedly for hours on the rug before 
the hearth, or, to the scandal of the 
cook, remove the kitchen stove lids and 
scorch his face over the glowing coals. 

lle seemed to possess a salamander- 
like immunity from its effects; again 
and again, he was burned, but never to 
the point of fear, utterly disproving the 








theory that burned children dread the 
fire. He loved fire, and played with it, 
setting the carpet of his playroom in 
flames at the age of three. At five 
he had made a bonfire of his toys, at 
seven burned the barn down, and at 
ten was a past master in the art of 


building camp fires in the woods—fires 
without smoke, fires of green wood, wet 
wood, and rotten wood; fires of great 
heat and little flame, and fires that went 
out without constant attention. 
In-playing Indian he was a valuable 
comrade, and though we did not meet 
until the mutations of schoolboy life 
same class— 


brought us together in the 
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his early history coming to me later—I 
found this proficiency the one asset in 
George Morton’s character. He was a 
high-strung, nervous lad, morbid and 
erratic at times, cowardly except in 
reference to fire, and a bully when he 
dared be. He even lacked the school- 
boy’s sense of honor, which permits 
stealing anything eatable, and lying for 
any purpose except self-defense. 

Our first meeting was momentous, 
determining and fixing our mutual at- 
titude, and our nearly common interest 
in a third person, who was to strongly 
influence us both. I was crossing a 
vacant lot which was part of his wealthy 
father’s property when I found him tor- 
menting a small girl of four. He had 
rigged her doll to the tail of his kite, 
and was laughing gleefully at her an- 
cuish as the inanimate pet soared aloft. 
[ claim no chivalric impulses at the 
time; I was bad boy of the village—a 
title I had earned by my _ health, 
strength, and willingness to fight—and 
here was a chance for a fight. 

short conflict ended in victory for 
me and a new emotion born of the 
child’s happy smile as the doll was re- 
stored to her arms. It was solely pa- 
ternal and protective in its nature, and 
had I not taken note of the wonderful 
beauty of the tot it would have 
remained so; but the pure, little face 
stamped itself on my mind as an earth- 
ly picture of the superhuman, and, 
though it made no sexual appeal, it 
protected me for years against the love 
affairs of boyhood and youth. She be- 
came my goddess, and has remained so. 
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sut I was brought to earth by the im- 
pact of a stone on my head, and the 
whimpering voice of my late victim 
coming from a distance. 

“That’s my sister,” he said, “and you 
leave her alone and mind your own 
business,” 

My pursuit of him was fruitless, for 
his legs were longer than mine; but it 
seemed to have aroused in him the 
same protective regard for his sister as 
had animated me, for from that time 
on he never teased her, and often left 
the boys to lead her away from possible 
annoyance from them—and from prob- 
able contact with me. There was dan- 
ger from the latter, for on many oc- 
casions I “played hooky” to loll away 
the day in the bushes, satisfied with one 
glimpse of the child playing near the 
door. And I always returned to school 
bettered by the experience; for I stud- 
ied harder, realizing my _ seafaring 
father’s ambition that I should have an 
education, and responding to his advice 
that if I “must be a sailor, to be the 
right kind—a naval officer.” He, with 
his blood, his example, and his talk, had 
impressed upon me his love of the sea, 
but instead of crawling in the hawse 
pipes as he had done I compromised 
by winning, in a competitive examina- 
tion, an appointment to Annapolis, at 
the age of sixteen. 

My closest competitor was George 
Morton, from whom I received half 
friendly hints that he would get even, 
and my warmest admirer his young 
sister, now about ten, to whom I, in 
my new capacity of prospective hero, 
had officially been introduced. She 
thought I was going to war, and ear- 
nestly asked me to be careful and not 
be killed. 

Morton spent two years more at 
school before going to college, and in 
this time made good his threat to get 
even. He was a popular hero many 
times over before I had become sure 
that I could hold my own in study, and 
he acquired this distinction by timely. 
use of his one talent. In the exclusive, 
restricted community of wealthy fam- 
ilies there was little of the material 
from which firemen are drawn, and as 
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a consequence a volunteer fire company 
had been formed, with palatial quar- 
ters, gorgeous uniforms, and an up-to- 
date equipment. Fires were so scarce, 
however, that its activity had found 
vent in parades, dinners, and _ balls, 
until George Morton joined it. Then, 
as though in response to the presence 
of its lover and master, fires broke out 
here and there in the manor, all of 
which he attended, and most of which 
were extinguished by his efforts or ad- 
vice. He intuitively knew the thing to 
do—just where to play the stream, just 
when to pull down a wall. In six 
months he was made foreman, and in 
this time had saved much property and 
a few lives. 

3ut his notable feats were  per- 
formed later, and these were told me 
by his sister Grace, when I had fin- 
ished my second year, and George was 
ready for college. My parents had died 
since my appointment, but I took my 
vacations at home, just to meet and be 
near her. 

“He is brave as a lion,” she said, 
with twelve-year-old enthusiasm. “Why, 
when Mr. Mills’ big house burned 
down he went up a ladder to the third 
story, which hadn’t caught fire yet, and 
went all through the building until he 
had found and brought out three serv- 


ants who were unconscious from the 
smoke. Then he even went back for 
the dog, and saved him.” 


“That was good work,” I responded, 
rather vacantly. 

“And then,” she went on, “when the 
big, new schoolhouse caught fire he 
happened to be right there to notice it 
from the outside, and after getting all 
the children out safely he entered the 
building at the head of his fire com- 
pany and extinguished the fire. He 
went right into the blazing basement 
with a fire extinguisher and put it out 
himself. None of the rest wanted to 
go in, either.” 

I grunted my approval. I had never 
liked him, but evidently had misjudged 
him. The child continued: 

“But the bravest thing he did was 
when the seminary caught fire at night. 
He was asleep when the alarm sounded, 
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and he rushed to the fire half clothed. 
The whole lower story was afire, and 
above were the dormitories with over 
a hundred girls fast asleep ; but he went 
up, right through the flames coming 
from the windows, and wakened ev- 
erybody. Then he pulled up ladders 
with a rope, and helped the girls down. 
He was the last to come out, and just 
in time, for the walls fell in a moment 
later.” 

“You have a fine brother,” I re- 
sponded, joining the girl in her enthu- 
siasm, and willing to do him justice. “I 
never thought he had courage at all, 
but he certainly has proved it.” 

“Oh, he has,” she rejoined. And 
then, with sisterly single-mindedness, 
she gave me this: “He isn’t afraid of 
you any more, and says he is going to 
thrash you.” 

“Me—why ?” I asked in amazement. 
“What for?” 

“Oh, papa says the same, too. They 
say that a man of your age ought to 
be thrashed for talking to a girl of 
twelve. But I don’t see why. I like 
to talk to you.” 

The disparity in our ages had not in- 
fluenced me when younger, and as it 
was growing less each day that we 
lived I had not given it a thought. But 
this new attitude of her father and 
brother compelled me to, and in help- 
less anger and chagrin—for I was 
either the same bad boy of the village, 
or, still worse, a man playing the boy 
I foreswore her society and went back 
to my third term at the academy, re- 
solved not to seek her again until she 
was of age. And with me on the train, 
as it pulled out of town, was George 
Morton, bound for college, but we did 
not speak. 

I manfully held to my _ resolution 
until [ had finished my course at the 
academy and iny two years of sea sery- 
ice. Then I graduated, a commissioned 
officer of the United States Navy, and 
with this backing, and the heart hunger 
strong upon me, I returned to my old 
home, bound to see my boyhood divin- 
ity at any cost. But I did not see her; 


instead, I saw her brother at the door, 
and the stormy scene that followed as- 
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sured me that conventional social rela- 
tions with her were impossible. So, 
convinced that he had nursed the old 
antagonism through the years, I fumed 
and sulked while waiting for sea or- 
ders, and even half-heartedly planned 
unconventional relations—I sought to 
meet her outside her home. But before 
I had met with any success, orders 
came from Washington, sending me, 
not. to a seagoing ship, but into retire- 
ment until possible war should make 
my services of value to my country. 

With my career ended in the navy, 
and without friends, money, or influ- 
ence, [ did the next best thing in the 
way of a livelihood. I went to sea in 
the merchant service, beginning as third 
mate, and learned real seafaring, which 
is good for sulks and heartaches. In 
three years I was first mate, with the 
confidence of my skipper and owners, 
and the prospect of a command; which 
attainment, and my assured education 
and social position as a graduate of 
Annapolis, might give me hope and 
courage to again approach my goddess. 
But, gradually and imperceptibly—un- 
known to myself because there was 
none to tell me—the little niceties and 
refinements of speech, manner, and 
dress acquired at the academy, and 
which make a naval officer eligible to 
any society in the world, had worn 
away from me under the harder work 
and rougher associations of the mer- 
chant service; so that, when paid off at 
Philadelphia in my twenty-sixth year, 
I was as hardy a specimen of the typ- 
ical “Yankee mate” as could be found 
on the water front. I shaved for com- 
fort, not appearance, and wore my 
clothes for utility rather than beauty. 

Thus arrayed and _ conditioned I 
killed time while waiting for word to 
join my ship, and one day ran over to 
Asbury Park, finding the huge resort 
half deserted, as it was in October; but 
there was enough of life there to suit 
me, the air was clean and salt as that 
at sea, and I decided to remain a few 
days. 

I remained too long for my peace of 
mind and immediate welfare. The quiet 
aud solitude brought back the old mor- 

















bid melancholy and in this mood I 
wandered about the beach and through 
the streets lined with deserted cottages, 
fighting with myself and reviling the 
fates that had made sport of my life and 
ideals. In this mood I was ripe for any 
adventure, and spying, late at night, a 
figure slinking by me in the darkness, 
that reminded me of George Morton, | 
softly followed, keeping him in sight, 
but not letting him see me. He entered 
a dark, two-story house in a row of 
other dark cottages, and I mechanical- 
ly walked on, halting before the house, 
with a hazy idea that perhaps it was 
George Morton, and that his family 
lived there. No light appeared from 
within, however, and I slowly retraced 
my steps, pausing at the next street 
lamp to fire up my pipe. 

While puffing at the half-lit tobacco 
a dark figure darted from across the 
street and joined me in the lamplight. 
It was a girl, all but her face hidden 
by a hooded cloak, and this face was 
so white, drawn, and terror-haunted, 
that I could barely recognize in it some 
little resemblance to that of the child | 
had loved. Then she spoke, and before 
my brain had grasped the fact that 
Grace Morton must have grown up, | 
knew her voice. And the next moment, 
without. leave or ceremony, I had her 
in my arms, and kissed the frightened 
face until she struggled free. 

“Oh, Jack,” she said brokenly, “and 
it is really you, after all! 1 saw you 
to-day from the parlor of the hotel, but 
[ could not be sure—you have changed 
so much. Where have you been all these 
years? I have needed you so much, 
so much, and I could trust no one but 
you. You must help me to-night, Jack.” 

“Of course,” I answered. “What is 
it?” 

“My. brother—you know him. Did 
you know?—no, you couldn't. Jack, he 
has gone into the house there—the 
house we have lived in all summer ; and 
I think, I almost know, he is setting 
fire to it. You followed him. I saw 
you. Did you notice a bundle?” 

“Setting fire,” I exclaimed in amaze- 
ment. “Why, I thought——’” 
“Yes,” she interrupted, 


“We all 
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thought him a fire hater, because he did 
not fear it. But he loves it. He set 
fire to every house and building that he 
later helped put out; Mr. Mills’ house— 
remember—and the school, and the 
seminary. He joined the church since 
then, and confessed to father and me. 
But father is dead now, and I am 
alone with him. Come, you must stop 
him. Stop him by force, before it is 
too late. Come! I am afraid of him 
alone. He is insane—at these times.” 

She seized my hand and hurried me 
back, puzzled and astounded at this new 
revelation of human nature. 

“He carried a bundle under his arm,” 
she whispered as we reached the door. 
“It is very likely a can of kerosene, 
purchased in Philadelphia, where he 
went this morning. I was to go to New 
York, but I suspected him and came 
back.” 

She opened the door with a key and 
we softly passed in. At once I detected 
a faint odor of kerosene, but there was 
no light, no» sound. Grace led me 
through the lower rooms, but there was 
no sign of fire, smoke, or firebug. We 
opened the cellar door and peered 
down into the blackness, and the cool, 
odorless air told us that he was not 
there with his oil. 

“Upstairs,” she whispered. 

“Why not sing out?” I asked, in her 
ear. “It'll stop him.” 

“Don't 1 she answered. “I 
want to catch him in the act, to shock 
him, overwhelm him—and cure him.” 

[ acquiesced, and we climbed the 
stairs, making no noise and sensing 
more strongly as we went the rank 
smell of kerosene. She led me into the 
front room, the door of which stood 
open. All was dark, and there was no 
significant odor. 

“This is his room,” she whispered. 
“He must be in mine, in the rear.” 

We passed into the hall and peeped 
into this room. From a lighted house 
on the next street a faint illumination 
showed up every corner in it; and there 
in the middle, stooping low over his 
work, was George Morton, laying a 
trail of oil from the nozzle of a can, 
back and forth across the carpet. This 


you see?” 
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done, he made a neat pile of news- 
papers against the wall, emptied the 
can upon it, and applied a match. A 
nudge from the girl started me and I 
walked in upon him. He uttered one 
snarling yell as he glared into my 
face, then sprang upon me. 

I was a strong, healthy man, large 
of frame, heavy, and well-trained in 
most forms of personal combat; but I 
soon realized that I was fighting a ma- 
niac. He writhed, twisted, and bent 
himself, forcing me again and again 
to change or renew my hold upon him. 
Even though I held him at arm’s length, 
I could not retain my grip without help 
from the other hand, and then I would 
likely feel one or both of his feet on 
my chest. It was like wrestling with 
a panther. I shook him, and, flail-like, 
whirled him around me, but I could not 
conquer him without hurting him, and 
this I did not wish to do. As the fight 
resolved itself into a struggle of endur- 
ance, I heard a few broken words from 
Grace, barely distinguishable above the 
noise of the scuffle, and a later glance 
around told me that she was gone. 

And still I fought on, endeavoring 
to master the firebug without hurting 
him—just why, I have never been able 
to explain to myself. Possibly, I dim- 
ly felt at the time that his sister would 
not like it, for I spared him the weight 
of my fist and the throttling clutch 
that would have ended the fight in a 
moment, even though his own hands 
had torn my coat to shreds, and my 
face was scorched and smeared with 
kerosene in one of my whirling lunges 
toward his bonfire. He, too, must have 
felt the heat, for his snarling utterances 
took on a note of pain, and for a few 
moments he struggled in my grasp more 
furiously than ever; then he paused, 
became limp in my hands, and seemed 
to sink down. It was a clever ruse, for 
no sooner had I relaxed my hold than 
he broke away and shot out of the room, 
down the stairs, and into the street. I 
let him go, but looked around; the room 
was in flames on two sides, while sev- 
eral trails of burning oil traversed the 
floor. 

I believe that some men in my posi- 
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tion would have followed him; but I 
know that any fireman, policeman, sol- 
dier, or sailor would have done exactly 
as I did—remain to put out the fire. I 
dragged blankets from the bed, whipped 
the flames from the walls and windows 
as I could, and when they were burned 
beyond use threw the fragments onto 
the still burning bonfire to smother it. 
As I labored I heard shouts of “Fire!” 
in the streets, and welcomed the news 
that assistance was coming. Then I 
heard the clatter and clang of the en- 
gifes and voices and footsteps on the 
stairs. I whipped away at the flames, 
and just as I laid the last damaged 
blanket on to the now smouldering fire, 
a policeman burst into the room and 
seized me. 

“Caught wi’ the goods, hey! Stand 
still,” he said. “Stand still, or I'll fan 
you.” 

[ ceased my momentary struggle 
with him as firemen came in with hose 
and an extinguisher, and stopped my- 
self in a half-uttered sentence of ex- 
planation. This was a matter of fam- 
ily honor that need not be made pub- 
lic. 

“It’s a job all fright, isn’t it, Bill?’ 
asked the officer of a fireman who was 
calmly playing a small stream from 
the extinguisher on the remaining 
flames. 

“Surest job I ever saw,” answered 
the man, turning for a look at me in 
the darkening light. “Pretty tough- 
looking customer. Don’t belong to this 
town. Smell the kerosene ?” 

“[ smell it all right. ‘You can smell 
it a mile, and he’s got it on his clothes, 
too. Come on wi’ me, my jewel. 
You're good for a few years at Tren- 
ton.” 

Under a fictitious name I spent the 
night in jail, and in the morning, be- 
fore the time for court to open, re 
ceived a visit from Mr, George Mor- 
ton. 

“Want to get at the person higher 
up, Mr. Morton?” asked the jailer, as 
they appeared before my cell. ‘Well, 
I can give you about half an hour.” 

“Yes, yes,” answered my visitor. “I 
want to talk with him privately; so, 
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leave us alone, if you will. But don’t 
get beyond call, please—not too far 
away.” 

“Right. 
you.” 

He admitted Morton and locked him 
in with me, then left us alone. Mor- 
ton was clean and well dressed, with 
only a nervousness of speech and move- 
ment to indicate that a few hours be- 
fore he had fought for liberty and hon- 
or with the man he was now facing. 
He took a seat at the end of my plank, 
while I sat at the other end, and took 
his measure; thinner and older, of 
course, than when I had known him at 
school, but with the same graceful fig- 
ure, and handsome, though unpleasant, 
face. 

“Well,” I said, with what sarcasm 
I could command. “Are you here to 
get me to tell who hired me to set fire 
to your house?” 

“Not exactly,” he answered, eying me 
closely. “I’m here to find out what 
you mean to do.” 

“I'm waiting on you,” I said sharp- 
ly. “I’ve kept quiet on your sister's 
account, but I expect you to clear up 
this matter, in any way you can.” 
“How? By pleading guilty myself? 
am also interested in my sister, and 
do not think she would like it.”’ 

[ looked at him. 

“It lies between you and me,” he 
went on. “The evidence at present is 
all against you, while there is nothing 
against me, and nothing in my record 
to indicate that I would set fire to the 
house I had lived in, but did not own.” 

“But if your record was known,” I 
growled, “there would be indications 
bearing upon this.” 

“T see. You have listened to my sis- 
ter. Do you think she would come into 
court and swear away the liberty of 
her brother ?” 

A chill passed through me at this, but 
I answered doggedly: “Don’t know. It 
depends, I suppose, upon how much 
she thinks of her precious brother.” 

“And also,” he said softly, “upon 
how much you think of her. She took 
you—in my behalf, of course, though 
that might not be proved—into her 


I’ll come if I hear from 
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home at midnight when I was supposed 
to be in Philadelphia. Do you care to 
have her cross-examined upon that 
point, first by the prosecuting attor- 
aey who will try you, and then by my 
lawyer in case I am tried?” 

“Damn your wretched heart and 
soul!” 1 yelled. “Would you shield 
yourself behind your sister’s good 
name? Would you permit it, even to 
save your miserable life ?”’ 

“Not so loud, please. I answer that 
question in kind. Would you?” 

“No!” I thundered. “A _ thousand 
times no!” 

“Then plead guilty. My sister, who 
is a very resourceful and self-possessed 
girl, turned in the fire alarm as the 
quickest way to end our little difficulty, 
and she is in New York this morning, 
believing that you and I walked out. 
But it was I who notified the police- 
man of my discovering a firebug at 
work in my deserted home. You have 
given a wrong name, and she will not 
be interested in the little noise your 
trial will make—unless, I suppose, you 
arouse that interest.” 

He got up to call the warden, and I 
was upon him as the words left his lips. 
But I did not harm him much; I had 
not the time. I dropped him at the 
muzzle of the warden’s pistol, and 
cooled down at my leisure. 

I did not plead guilty; I remained 
doggedly silent, however, and not even 
the efforts of the lawyer appointed to 
defend me availed to mitigate my sen- 
tence. I had been caught red-handed, 
had made a furious assault upon the 
kindly disposed tenant of the house | 
had fired, and this, indicating a deep. 
dark vengeance based upon some real 
or fancied wrong, brought me the swift, 
harsh decree of Jersey justice—five 
years in the Trenton Penitentiary. And 
so, not even notifying my captain, I 
sank out of sight as completely as 
though I had signed-for a voyage and 
sailed, 


Five years behind the bars will alter 
the character—yes, even the soul—of 
any man living. And I do not claim 
that mine was changed for the better. 
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I began that five years with the faint 
hope that, somehow, Grace Morton 
would learn of my plight and devise 
means to free me. Then, as this hope 
left me with the passing of the 
months, a dull, apathetic inertia took 
possession of me, and I worked, ate, 
and slept as mechanically as an animal. 
Then came the meridian of my impris- 
onment, when two years and a half had 
expired, and I could look forward to 
release. With this prospect in view 
my mind woke to a keener activity 
than it had ever known under the spur 
of ambition; for that ambition was 
based upon a love for a girl that was 
now eclipsed by a hatred for her broth- 
er. I looked forward to freedom, not 
that I might win that girl, but that I 
might find that man—somewhere, and 
alone. 

As for Grace Morton, the doubt of- 
ten came to my mind as to whether I 
ever had loved her. I had really known 
her only as a prattling child; [ had met 
her onee, as a woman, and in the fervor 
of my sudden emotion, had embraced 
and kissed her. Was that love? Was 
her acquiescence the sign of a mental 
invitation, or only the acceptance of a 
matter of course? Was the sister of 
such a brother worth loving? 

Yet these unsettled doubts invariably 
crystallized unto the hope that she 
would so prove herself, and with this 
hope in mind my plans for vengeance 
never embraced the killing of my ene- 
my, only the meeting with him, alone 
in some secluded place, where I could 
use my superior strength and skill and 
thrash him within an inch of his life. 

In one way my imprisonment had 
refined me, or rather, worn off the 
rough spots acquired at sea. Good be- 
havior had brought no commutation of 
my five years’ sentence, but it had 
brought me light tasks instead of hard 
ones, and one of these was the care 
of the prison library, which gave me 
communion with many good books. 

So I emerged at last with none of the 
working sailor about me except in my 
mind, and none of the prisoner except 
the cropped hair and cell pallor. These 


last I got rid of in a short coasting 
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voyage before the mast, and then, with 
my chest, money, and discharges replev- 
ined from the Philadelphia boarding 
master who had faithfully cared for 
them, I visited my old home. Here I 
learned that my imprisonment was not 
known and that George Morton and 
his sister were traveling in Europe for 
the shattered health of the former. 
Then, with the unregenerate hope that 
soon it would be given me to shatter 
that health still further, I went back to 
my battle of life, for in love, war, or 
work a man must live. 

Luck was with me from the start. I 
signed before the mast and filled a 
sick second mate’s place before the ship 
had reached the line. And at Hong- 
kong found my old captain, who had a 
first mate’s berth vacant, and was glad 
to get me back without asking ques- 
tions. A few questions to him, how- 
ever, brought out the reason of this 
delicacy. 

“If you young fellows knew,” he re- 
marked dryly, “all that you surely 
learn later, you’d let the stuff alone. 
I’m part owner here, and when you 
went on that drunk and quit me I had 
made up my mind to put you in com- 
mand. *Tend to business, now, and you 
can take her out next voyage.” 

“T’ll make good, sir,” I answered, 
pleased with the prospect, and willing 
to be thought an ex-drunkard rather 
than an ex-convict. 

“But keep still about it,” he 
“The principal owner is on board for 
the trip home. Your job is to impress 
him before the proposition is put up to 
him. He’s somewhat crochetty and 
queer.” 

[ joined the ship—a big, black, sky- 
sail yarder, filled to the hatches with 
sugar and jute—as she was lifting her 
anchor. We went to sea in a gale, and 
for two days and two nights I had not 
time to unpack my chest, much less to 
take note of my surroundings and the 
impression I was creating as a first 
mate fitted to command. I saw the 
owner occasionally in the brief lulls of 
shortening down—a tall, spare figure, 
muffled to the nose in a hooded: mack- 
intosh—but I did not meet him until 


said. 
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the morning of the third day out, when, 
after an hour or two of sleep, I turned 
out for a look around before going to 
breakfast, and there, in the forward 
companion, ran plump into him. The 
next moment I had him by the throat, 
position, prospects, honor, love, and lib- 
erty going down before the uprush of 
rage and hatred. 

There flashed into my mind at that 
moment a memory from boyhood, for- 
gotten through the years, of his father 
being largely interested in shipping, but 
it was futile, irrelevant, and left me as 
it came; then, while he sagged under 
my grip, there came to me the picture 
of Grace Morton’s frightened face as 
she had turned it up to me in the lamp- 
light. But I forced it from me. That 
love is dead, I thought, and I hissed the 
thought through my teeth with my 
curses. Then, thinking of the long, bit- 
ter years in prison, the suffering and 
the shame, the thwarted hopes and 
plans, the struggle to maintain my in- 
tegrity for the sake of a girl that had 
forgotten me, and knowing only that 
the cause of it all was right here, in 
my hands, I felt what I had not felt 
before—the impulse, the desire, and the 
self-justification to kill. 

3ut I did not kill him, I relaxed my 
hold and looked into the same fright- 
ened face that had appealed to me once 
before. Older now, with lines of care 
and trouble in it, but more womanly 
and commanding. She stood in the 
dining-room door, and had commanded 
me to stop; and I obeyed her. Her 
brother slunk past her into the dining 
room. The second mate was on deck, 
the steward had not come aft with the 
breakfast. The captain had not come 


through from the after cabin. None 
but the girl had seen my assault. 
“Go to your room, George,” she 


called to him through the door. “Wait 
for me, and say nothing to the cap- 
tain.” 

Then she turned, and calmly re- 
garded me. On my part, I stood before 
her like a culprit, trembling, and with 
my tongue dry against the roof of my 
mouth. 

“Jack,” she said, “I 


have watched 
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you through this window since we 
sailed, watched you in your strength 
and mastery of your calling. And I 
have listened to your voice, that roused 
me from sleep on the first night, and 
which I recognized as yours. And I 
said to myself that you were a man, 
that you must be a man, and that I may 
have misjudged you. But here, you as- 
sault an invalid for a quarrel over five 
years old, that began in my behalf, I 
admit, but which ended in your own.” 

“An invalid,” I managed to say. “A 
quarrel—in my behalf? Go on, please, 
Miss Morton.” 

“In your own,” she repeated. “Of 
course, I do not know how men feel, 
and what the best may say at times 
about—about a woman. But could you 
not let it drop, instead of resuming it 
here, on this ship, where I am a pas- 
senger ?”’ 

“Please explain. You let ime drop, 
Miss Morton, when I needed you; but 
I have not complained. It seems that 
the slightest inquiry must have apprised 
you of my extremity. It seems that 
something might have been done that 
would not compromise you.” 

It was her turn to be mystified. 
“What do you mean?” she asked. “Do 
you deny me dignity, self-respect, pride, 
or confidence in myself? Could I in- 
quire about a man who had taken ad- 
vantage of my momentary weakness 
and boasted of it? Not only boasted, 
but threatened to a member of my fam- 
ily that he would follow up his advan- 
tage for revenge at a beating ?” 

“‘Boasted ! Revenge at a beating! 
Grace, explain yourself. You are ac- 
cusing me of something. What is it? 
Boasting that I kissed you?” 

“That,” she said, looking defiantly 
into my face, while two red spots came 
to her cheeks. “That, and threatening 
my brother, after your defeat at his 
hands, with making your mastery com- 
plete.” 

“The damnable scoundrel!” I said ex- 
plosively. “Did he tell you that lie? 
Did he say that he defeated me?” 

“T saw him getting the best of you,” 
she said, with a little of doubt in her 
face. 
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“Because I did not want to hurt your 
brother. Did you turn in an alarm?” 

“Yes.” 

“Before the firemen came your broth- 
er had got away from me and ran. 
Then I, remaining to extinguish the 
fire, was arrested for causing it.” 

“Arrested ?” Her eyes opened in won- 
der and alarm. 

“And the best proof, Miss Morton,” 
I said grimly, “that I am too much of 
a man to boast about a woman, is that 
J served five years in Trenton prison 
rather than call upon you to clear me.” 

“You did? Jack!” 

Tears started to her eyes, but I went 
on relentlessly : 

“The case was well outlined to me 
by your brother on the morning after 
my arrest. He had sent the policeman 
into the house after me, and having 
succeeded so far, called upon me in jail 
to carry it further. I was to plead 
guilty so as not to attract attention to 
him. The evidence was against me. I 
was caught adding fuel to the fire, and 
with my face and clothing smeared with 
oil. My only chance was that the girl 
that I loved would come forward. She 
did not, and I could not ask her. No 
doubt, your brother ‘told you that lie 
to kill any interest or curiosity you 
may have felt concerning me.” 

For a moment I thought she was go- 
ing to faint. She paled to the tips of 
her small ears, staggered back, and 
leaned against the bulkhead, her lips 
parted, and her eyes staring at me in 
wonder and horror. 

“Why—why,” she gasped, “why did 
you not tell me?” 

“To ask that you save me at your 
brother’s expense?” I answered. “To 
place you on the stand, where the law- 
yers could bait you? To compromise 
you? To shield myself behind a wom- 
an’s good name? No, Miss Morton, 
whatever I may have become under the 
influence of stripes and confinement, I 
was, at that time, a graduate of An- 
napolis—an officer and a gentleman.” 

She shrank away from me and 
seemed about to fall. Then, having 
spoken my mind, the bitterness left me, 
and I would have gone back to prison 


could I have unsaid my words. The 
old love replaced the hate, and I 
reached forward, just to touch her 
hand, if I might; but she drew it away. 

“Don't,” she whispered weakly. 
“Don't. I didn’t know; I didn’t know.” 
She was not speaking to me, and for 
a moment I hesitated. Then I forcibly 
turned her face to mine and looked 
into her eyes, swimming with tears. 
“It’s all right, Grace,” I said huskily. 
“Never mind.” 

“T would have come,” she said, in a 
firmer voice, “but I did not is 

I had my arms around her now, and 
for a moment she lay unresisting, her 
face close to mine; but the next mo- 
ment she struggled free, 

“The girl that you loved,” she said 
softly, accenting, the last word. 

“And love now,” [ rejoined, seizing 
her again. Then I flung her from me 
and bolted into my room, on the port 
side of the passage. 

The captain had appeared in the din- 
ing room, and seven bells—breakfast 
time—rang on deck. When she reached 
the deck I went in to my breakfast. 

That evening, in the last dogwatch, 
Grace came to me at the weather-miz- 
zen rigging. 

“T have questioned him, Jack, and at 
last he admitted it,” she said. “He is 
a nervous wreck, has been so for a year, 
and now I know why. Your term was 
coming to an end, and for fear of you 
he has dragged me all over Europe and 
the Orient. He had you watched and 
knew by cable that you had shipped 
for Hongkong, but did not imagine 
that you would join this ship, which he 
found here on our arrival. He did not 
expect you here for a month.” 

“We made a fast passage out,” I 
answered. “But what about him? 
What is to be done with him? Is he 
still a pyromaniac ?” 

“T do not know. 
and may break out at any time. But 
at any rate, [ am through with him. 
He has forfeited all my regard. When 
we get heme I shall remain there.” 

“And I suppose you do not want the 
captain informed of his weakness for 
fire?” 





It is congenital, 
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“Not unless you think it necessary, 


Jack.” 
“I think not,” I said. “He is very 
properly scared and_ subdued, and 


knows that I will be watching him.” 

There was little further intercourse 
between George Morton and myself, 
He appeared on deck occasionally, but 
usually in my watch below, and when 
we met he would turn his head away, 
much to the chagrin of the captain, who 
had no knowledge of conditions. He 
was pale, emaciated, and fidgety in his 
manner, evidently a very sick man, and 
beyond all thought of punishment; but 
I felt no regret at the loss of my venge- 
ance—I had won something better, 
and was content. 

His attitude toward his sister, how- 
ever, was one of doglike devotion and 
apology, while hers was one of tol- 
eration and contempt. He would has- 
ten to meet her at the companion, to 
help her to a seat, to bring rugs or 
books, satisfied if she murmured a mere 
word of thanks. Then he would ban- 
ish himself and look at her hungrily, 
waiting to be called. There is no 
doubt that, up to the limits of his nar- 
row soul, he loved his sister; but it was 
a love based upon possession—the prop- 
erty instinct, the love of a dog for a 
cached bone, a bird for its perch, a cat 
for those who have housed and fed her. 
He had lost something, and wanted it 
back; and as it was lost forever I feared 
for that other love that was part of his 
being—his love of fire. 

[ could not watch him when asleep, 
nor depute the task to others—all I 
could do was to overhaul the deck and 
force pumps, make up an extra supply 
of draw buckets, and examine all ap- 
proaches to the inflammable jute in the 
hold. In that last I found nothing to 
alarm me. It could not be reached ex- 
cept through the hatches, which were all 
battened down. And it was all in the 
lower hold; on top of the ballast tiers 
of sugar, and above it, stowed in the 
‘tween deck, was the rest of the sugar. 
He could not set fire to the sugar, even 
if he reached it. 

Yet in the hot, blistering heat of the 
Indian Ocean, when we had lain for 
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days in a calm that was harder on our 
nerves than a hurricane, smoke filtered 
up through the seams in the cabin floor- 
ing—smoke with the pungent odor of 
burning jute; and the first man to no- 
tice it was George Morton. 

“Done it, by heavens!” I growled, as 
I turned out in answer to the captain's 
quiet call. 

There was a consultation in the 
cabin of the afterguard, to which were 
called the cook and steward, carpenter 
and sailmaker, and the two boatswains 
from the forecastles. All of these re- 
ported the smell of smoke in the com- 
partments of the forward house, and 
the boatswain said that it was plainly 
noticeable at the fore and main hatches. 
Grace and her brother were listening; 
in Grace’s face were uncertainty and 
apprehension, in her brother’s, as he 
darted furtive glances at me, the deadly 
fear of immediate denunciation; but 
whether there was guilt or not I could 
not determine. 

No one could guess how the fire had 
started, and only two points were eluci- 
dated from the discussion, both bearing 
upon the captain’s opinion that nothing 
could be done at present but to keep the 
hatches on and smother it. The car- 
penter ventured the opinion that the fire 
could not be smothered. “For the ship 
is a sieve, captain,” he said. “You know 
I told you so in Hongkong, and wanted 
you to calk her, topsides, deck, and all. 
There’s millions of little holes to let 
the air in.” 

“And even so,” added Morton, “the 
interstices between the barrels of sugar 
hold air that can be drawn upon.” 

“Right,” said the captain impatiently, 
and a little sadly. “But it’s too late to 
calk every seam in this ship, and if it 
don’t smother out, and we can’t make 
port, this ship is gone. All we can do 
is wait, for if we open hatches and 
jettison sugar to get at it, we'll only 
give it more draught.” 

So, we waited, but while waiting, 
headed the ship toward Calcutta, if not 
to save our lives, at least to meet with 
some craft that could deluge our jute 
with water—a large steamer, with pow- 
er pumps and hose. But nothing came 
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our way, and the days and weeks went 
on, with the deadening calm still en- 
gulfing us, and the deck growing hot- 
ter each hour. Soon the smoke became 
visible, curling up in countless little 
spirals, where the minute holes gave it 
egress. 

Morton faced me one day, his eyes 
wide open and his face twitching. “I 
know what you think,” he stammered. 
“You think I set fire to the cargo. But 
I swear by all I reverence that I did 
not. My sister believes in me.” 

“Mr. Morton,” I answered, steadily 
as I could, for I never was my real self 
in his presence, “perhaps you did not. 
But all that makes me think so is my 
utter inability to comprehend how you 
could do it. A man who will fire a 
seminary will fire a ship at sea.” 

Ile slunk away from me, so pitiable 
and wretched an object, that immediate- 
ly I was sorry for my words. After 
that I spoke kindly to him whenever it 
was necessary to speak at all. 

Work went on as usual; not that, in 
this doomed ship, painting and scrub- 
bing were necessary, but to keep the 
crew’s minds off the danger and the for- 
mulating of futile plans and sugges- 
tions—which always comes of idleness. 
But in spite of this, mutterings of dis- 
content were heard, and in the interests 
of peace, I abolished all work except 
the continuous washing down of the hot 
deck, night and day. And at this mo- 
notonous work men would go to sleep 
in their tracks, waking when they fell 
over. 

I had long noticed the peculiar men- 
tal effect of the jute smoke on myself, 
at first a tendency to daydreams and a 
lazy, sleepy indifference to our danger ; 
later a trancelike condition in which 
voices were not heard, or if heard, not 
noticed, and the whole inner conscious- 
ness busy with serene contemplation of 
the past, the present, and the future, 
mingled with visions of green trees and 
flowers, sounds of tinkling water, and 
music that seemed not of earth. 

All this brought no misgiving to my 
mind until I wakened, prone upon the 
blistering deck one night, with no recol- 
scction of my falling. Then I regarded 
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it as serious, and in the morning spoke 
to the captain. 

“Yes, we must quit,” he said mourn- 
fully, “while we have our senses. It 
is the soporific principle of the jute, 
akin to that of hasheesh, which is made 
from Indian hemp. No one could 
sleep below without that continuous 
narcotic, and such sleep is dangerous. 
I had trouble waking you yesterday. 
Capsize the boats and provision them. 
The ship may burst into flames at any 
moment, and when she does, she’ll go 
quickly. She’s dry as a chip.” 

We numbered about thirty, all told, 
and to accommodate this many we had 
three good boats, upside down on the 
forward house. These I soon had over 
the side, floating light upon the smooth 
sea at the ends of their painters, and 
we provisioned them as heavily as was 
safe with our added weight. When all 
was ready I reported. 

“And none too soon,” answered the 
captain. “Look there!’ He pointed for- 
ward, where the tarpaulin of the main 
hatch had lifted like a great bubble 
from the pressure of hot air and gases 
beneath. ‘There is dunnage under the 
hatch and it is afre. Mr. Morton,” he 
said, turning to our passenger, “you 
and your sister will go in the boat with 
me. I will bring her up when I bring 
my papers. 

I had no mind for this. I turned 
away, and while directing the manning 
of the boats, did some deep and desper- 
ate thinking. Put her in an open boat 
with a lunatic brother and a doddering 
old skipper, I fumed? Not much. 

As the men swarmed down, Grace ap- 
peared in the forward companion. I 
beckoned to her, and she came. We 
had already rigged a whip from the 
fore yardarm, and in a “bosun’s chair” 
at the end of this I quickly hoisted her 
over the side and into my boat, George, 
leaving his sister to the captain’s care, 
had descended to his boat on the other 
When ail were over but the cap- 
tain and myself, the former appeared 
on deck. 

“Where is Miss Morton?” he called. 
“T cannot find her.” 

“In the boat, captain,” 


side. 


I truthfully 
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yelled. “Hurry up, sir. There’s no 
time to lose.” 

I pointed, as he had done, to the main 
hatch. The bubble had burst, and up 
from the rent rose a column of smoke. 

“Go ahead, sir,” he answered. “I 
must be last.” 

I clambered down the side, and joined 
Grace in the stern sheets. 

“Where is George?” she asked. “I 
thought he was coming, and the cap- 
tain, too.” 

“Both in the starboard boat,” I an- 
swered. “You're here with me, where I 
can take care of you. Shove off!” I 
commanded. “Both boats shove off, 
and get away from here.” 

The second mate had charge of the 
other boat, and together we shot away 
from the ship, putting a hundred yards 
between us before pausing to wait for 
the captain’s boat from the other side. 

3ut it did not appear at once. Instead, 
we heard loud shouts, and the name 
“Grace” in Morton’s tremulous voice. 

“Miss Morton is here,’ I sang out, 
but if heard I was not answered. 

Then the shouts ceased, and Morton’s 
figure appeared on the opposite rail. 

“Grace!” he called. “Grace, where 
are you?” 

“I’m here, George,” she answered. 
“T’m safe. Save yourself.” 

“Here!” I bellowed. “Here 
me! Get back into your boat.” 

But instead he jumped down on deck, 
out of our sight. We pulled back to- 
ward the ship, and waited, a fair swim- 
ming distance away. Then, as a box of 
matches bursts into flame, so did that 
huge ship. The main-hatch covers 


with 


flew into air, tangible and visible; and 
as they fell, the black pillar of smoke 
increased in size and solidity, while 
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each oaken rail became a line of fire, 
and even the masts, dried by the heat 
of weeks, turned to fiery red columns 
in a few minutes. 

But the top of the cabin was still im- 
mune from the flames. And up the 
after steps by the side of the compan- 
ion climbed Morton. He ran to the 
skylight, turned around, went part way 
back, and then retraced his steps, call- 
ing again for his sister. 

“Jump overboard!” I shouted. “Jump, 
for your life!” 

Ile did not jump. With his hands to 
his nostrils he shuffled forward toward 
the monkey rail that overlooked the 
main deck, halting at moments, only to 
shuffle on again. He turned around 
once and took a few steps backward, 
then wheeled suddenly and resumed 
his shuffling advance. I called again 
and again for him to jump, and Grace 
joined me in pleading screams, while 
I heard the captain calling from the 
other side. But to no avail; the god 
that he worshiped was calling the 
louder. He staggered now, reached the 
rail, and with arms extended as though 
in supplication, plunged into the in- 
ferno beneath. 


Only once since then has any one 
spoken of him to me. It was the gray 
old skipper, who, after our rescue, 
wanted to set me right. 

“You thought he fired the ship,” he 
said, “for he told me of your suspicions, 


and felt badly. But he did_not. It 
was all my fault, for I should have 
calked the ship at Hongkong. That 


three-day gale that we met let the water 
down on the jute. It was spontaneous 
combustion.” 

But, in mercy to each other, Grace 
and I never mention his name. 
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HEN Mr. Henry W. 

Savage instituted his 
presentations of opera 
in English, he was un- 
consciously preparing 
an army of American 
singers for the inva- 
sion of Europe. 

Prior to the present exodus of sing- 
ers abroad, the Continent was acquaint- 
ed with Americans in opera chiefly 
through isolated instances of noted dis- 
tinction; now more than one hundred 
of them are filling engagements in vari- 
ous quarters of Europe. Oversetting 
tradition, the larger proportion of this 
newer contingent has made its entire 
vocal training at home. 

To-day Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
where, from one cause or another, the 
supply of good novices is depleted, of- 
fer special opportunity to the more 
gifted American; Paris, on the other 
hand, though long a Mecca of study to 
the Americans, sustains so little chance 
of engagement, that it holds impor- 
tance mainly as railway station en route 
to more promising sections. 

An American going to Europe for 
appearance in opera finds very quickly 
the assurance of Italian and German 
audiences in pronouncing a verdict on 
the newcomer. 

Intrigue does, and will, exist in Italy 
until the end of the story; it is as inev- 
itable there as garlic and olives. But, 





if the voice be a good one, true to the 








pitch, and supported by musical in- 
stinct, opposition by the best organ- 
ized claque is generally swept into ob- 
livion. 

In Germany, the advent of the Amer- 
ican singer, at first looked upon as a 
joke, grew presently to be a menace to 
the home product. Possessing exactly 
those qualities which the public de- 
manded—and in a degree which the 
German aspirant, in general, did not— 
they grew into acceptance with that 
kind of amiability which attends the in- 
evitable. 

In Italy the singer is restricted in 
repertory almost entirely to the Italian 
school, with often a chance to sing in 
but one opera for a whole season; in 
Germany nearly everywhere the | 
formances are of a versatility ranging 
from operetta to Wagner. 

The American singer has been quick 
to realize this latter advantage in school- 
ing, for, of the one hundred or more of 
them on the Continent, some sixty have 
chosen the Fatherland for their earlier 
efforts. In Germany, too, it is the full- 
er development in acting, the sincerer 
spirit as part of the ensemble, and ad- 
herence to artistic ideals, that have ap- 
pealed to them. Aside from the German 
press, still chauvinistic in some quar- 
ters, and from those German singers 
not unnaturally aggrieved at seeing 
subsidized state institutions thrown -in- 
vitingly open to foreigners, the Ameri- 
can is welcomed. 
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For diplomatic reasons, there are 
cases of hesitancy in engaging Ameri- 
cans for the subsidized theatres, where 
the cast list already includes many of 
them ; as instance of it, one young sing- 
er, who had proved her superior powers 
in competition, was asked to change her 
name to allay possible feeling. But 
she answered: “Why should I be put in 
the programme as Fraulein Schmidt, 
when as soon as I open my mouth they 
will know I am surely Miss Jones?” 
Still, they engaged her. 

However, acceptance generally of 
Americans in Germany speaks splen- 
didly for the broad, musical intelli- 
gence of a people able to decide for 
themselves the place an aspirant will 
eventually hold, despite youth, inex- 
perience, and birth in a land from which 
the Continental is trained to expect only 
inventions and_ staple commodities. 
Neither is it to be wondered at that 
they experience mental disturbance 
when New York, at higher prices, later 
acquires the matured product that their 
sympathy has nourished and ripened. 

Notably successful as a man of af- 
fairs, of keen common sense and busi- 
ness instinct, Mr. Savage’s experience 
in both grand and light opera has been 
broad. The resulting combination of 
this art-knowledge and practicality 
make his advice of strong value to 
American singers who seek a field in 
which to ripen and turn their powers to 
account, 

To name but a few of the Ameri- 
cans formerly in his opera organiza- 
tion, and now engaged on the Conti- 
nent, gives some idea of the strength 
of the movement, which a dozen years 
back would not have been prophesied. 
At the Royal Opera in Berlin there 
are three, MacClellan, the tenor, his 
wife, Florence Easton, who supplies 
some of Miss Geraldine Farrar’s roles 
in her absence, and Putnam Griswold, 
the basso. William Wegener is first 
tenor at Freiburg; Francis Parker, bas- 
so at Hamburg; Vernon Stiles, “the 
cowboy tenor,” leaving his ranch in 
Colorado, is now at the Imperial Opera 
in Vienna, where Gertrude Rennison, 
after singing Elsa at Bayreuth, was 
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signed for an engagement; there, too, 
Yvonne de Tréville made an appear- 
ance, following a practical experience 
as manager of her own company in 
3ucharest; Kent Parker, basso of 
Pittsburg, is at the Antwerp Opera; 
Marion Yvelle, in her engagement at 
Berlin last season with Dalmorés, re- 
ceived twenty-two curtain calls at the 
close of a “Carmen” performance; 
Florence Wickham, a Flower Girl in 
the presentation of “Parsifal” in Eng- 
lish, is now at the Metropolitan, as is 
also Madame Rita Fornia, whose ulti- 
mate attainments will, from present 
evidence, place her high in her art, and 
Madame Jane Noria, successful this 
season in her first engagement with the 
same organization. These are but a 
tithe of the number who owe Mr. Sav- 
age a strong share of their first encour- 
agement. 

There are qualities in him that count- 


ed quite as great an influence in this 


movement, as the practical impetus that 
he gave toward it. Once he had judged 
a talent as of good promise, his sym- 
pathy and enthusiasm spurred it to ef- 
fort. Though he knows his world, and 
has gauged conditions with business- 
like keenness, the singer to him is no 
thing of barter, subject to box-office 
fluctuations, but one arousing a fatherly 
interest, of which his stock appears in- 
exhaustible. There is reason, too, to 
know that remembrance of this has kept 
many among them more courageous in 
strange lands and difficult surround- 
ings. 

In frankly giving his experience of 
the singer’s needs in taking up opera 
as a profession, and the best practical 
course of development, he recounted 
first those qualities recognized general- 
ly as indispensable; voice, determina- 
tion, temperament, the last two in his 
mind of an equal value as attributes. 
Yet further of importance to any sing- 
er engaged in America, were appear- 
ance and personality. “They must 
please the eye,” as he summed it, “for 
Americans are susceptible to the touch 
of humor, and eccentricities destroy 
their receptiveness. In Germany, a 
three-hundred-pound Elsa, who has to 
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be helped from her ‘prayer’ to her feet, 
is not impossible; in America, she 
would blot out all feeling but one of 
hilarity.” 

Extended comparison of American 
singers with foreign ones brought with 
him this verdict: “The American wom- 
an uses her own intelligence, while the 
Continental one follows tradition and 
the stage manager ; the American wom- 
an is the superior, through quick wit 
and splendid adaptability. Instead of 
doing things in a traditional way, she 
creates a fresh, individual one of her 
own; intelligence is a tremendous force 
with her. As minor instance of this, 
the Flower Girls in my presentations of 
‘Parsifal’ were regarded by German 
stage managers with wonder. 

“Our men, in many respects, are 
equal to the foreign ones, notably to the 
Germans, but they lack the elasticity 
and naturalness of the French and Ital- 
ians. 

“The weakest point with both Amer- 
ican women and men singers is their 
English diction. In ‘Parsifal’ rehears- 


als, for example, there was far less 
trouble with the Germans in securing 
a proper enunciation of the English 


text than with the Americans.” 

He might, too, have added a fact that 
all observers may detect, which is that 
an American singer not mastering the 
diction of his own language, as is the 
case with the majority, will fix faults 
likely to follow him in the singing of 
any other; there will be the same slov 
enly disregard of final syllables, and 
instances of that R of a twang that no 
alphabet holds. 

“The American voice is _ better 
handled at home than abroad,” is the 
conclusion that years of experience has 
led Mr. Savage to reach, “for here it is 
better understood than it is there. Vocal 
training acquired, Europe offers the 
advantage of generations of tradition, 
and an opportunity to crystalize indi 
vidual ideas of ,interpretation. Here 


the singer has his courses of technology, 
there he finds the Beaux Arts for pol- 
ishing. 

“One thing that must be keenly felt 
by Americans studying in Paris, and 
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who, for years, have spent their money 
and time there, is the chauvinistic atti- 
tude of the French toward American 
singers. 

“There are, it seems, three thousand 
American music students in Paris—you 
can count on three fingers those in that 
number who will ever really ‘arrive.’ 
In many cases their people are slaving 
at home to meet constant demands for 
more money; yet those students have 
no more chance of a Paris engagement 
than has an icicle in regions ultra-tropi- 
cal. 

“At the Paris Conservatoire, a most 
excellent institution, they bind native 
pupils, on conclusion of study, for 
years of appearances at French opera 
houses. In Paris there are the Grand 
Opéra, the Opéra Comique, and the 
Lyrique, all signing them for engage- 
ments; from these they are, in turn, 
sublet to such outlying theatres as those 
of Bordeaux, Lyons, and elsewhere in 
the provinces. The French do not want 
the money to go out of the country. 

“And still the cry is: ‘Go to Paris to 
study! Go to Paris to study!’ 

“Demands of Parisian teachers ap- 
pear insatiable. No sooner are vocal 
lessons begun than an instructor of dic- 
tion is called in; he, in turn, advises 
the choice of a fencing master; the 
chain becomes progressive. Presently 


the first teacher discovers that over- 
exertion at fencing requires the voice 
to be replaced. There is always some 


excuse for continuance in every branch. 

“One singer whom I knew in Paris 
had left her family back in lowa, keep- 
ing a little shop, toiling and striving to 
support her. Seven years she remained 
away, as long as the money lasted. 
When she departed for home—over- 
trained—she had three top notes left in 
her voice. 

“A teacher of diction, in many re 
spects most amiable, said to me of an 
American singer: ‘She is through now.’ 
‘Is she ripe?’ I asked. ‘Ah, no,’ was 
his answer, ‘but has no more 
money.’ 

“As long as she can pay, she may 
stay, with things still ahead to be done. 

“Yet those music students in Paris 


she 
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live along, in one room, perhaps, spend- 
ing money freely that their families are 
slaving at home to supply. And that is 
more often the end of it. 

“Germany has seventy-eight subsi- 
dized theatres where opera is given; 
there they receive novices of ability, 
irrespective of nationality ; the demand 
is constant, the schooling inestimable. 
But in this connection I would sound a 
warning to those who may need it: 
Wagner and his declamation are ruin- 
ous to the youthful American voice. 

“To my mind, undoubtedly the wiser 
course for the American finally aiming 
at grand opera is to take an engage- 
ment in operetta. From that it is but a 
step to opéra comique, where he will 
grow gradually in the tread of the 
boards, and find the régime to require 
toning down rather than broadening. 
Afterward, if development’ justifies a 
career in grand opera, he can sail for 
Germany, technically well forward in 
his work. In one year there he should 
have prepared a repertory of four, five, 
or even six operas. Then he is ready 
for an engagement. Some have re- 
turned from Germany at the end of a 
two-year stay with practical experience 
in twenty roles. 

“Paris offers as contrast, after five 
years of study, zero, for in France he 
will find no place to sell his goods. 


‘Another a and one in our na- 
tional musical life that should be borne 
down upon sharply, is grand opera in 
English The theory that an opera 
shoul 1 be sung in the language in which 
it is written, is about as logical as in- 


sistence that Moliére 
only in French and Goethe 
German. 

“The single way to develop into a 
really comprehensive appreciation of 
opera is through hearing it in the ver- 
nacular; then it reaches the brain, as 
well as the ear. In Germany the chil- 
dren know their opera, and its motives; 
the language has made it their own. By 
edict everywhere on the Continent, as 
we well know, opera is in the vernacu- 
lar. 

‘There is much talk about the rough- 
ness of English in song; the language 

Il 


should be given 
solely in 
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has been good enough for our poets. If 
the singer’s diction is good, sung Eng- 
lish will take care of itself. 3ispham 
is an evidence of this in his sonorous, 
perfect delivery of the vernacular. 

“Foreign singers who come over for 
money, and, finishing a contract on Sat- 
urday night, deeply regret that no boat 
sails on Sunday morning, are not like- 
ly to find English singable. 

“In Germany ‘Carmen’ is sung only 
in German, though ‘Carmen’ in Eng- 
lish is infinitely better ; yet the Germans 
are the most musical of peoples. 

“Tf the existing English translations 
of operas are inadequate, it is the man- 
ager’s business to furnish good, sing- 
able ones; we have done it hundreds of 
times in the case of operettas, and oper- 
etta, on account of the quick tempi, as 
in ‘The Merry Widow,’ for instance, is 
much more difficult to sing with distinct 
enunciation than ninety per cent. of 
grand opera.” 


Views from Mr. Andreas Dippel on 
the American singer’s present chances 
and prospects savor of that combina- 
tion of art and business experience 
which carries weight. Educated at 
Cassel in banking before he took up an 
operatic career he has remained more 
or less a man of affairs even while fol- 
lowing his profession, and twenty years 
in this country, and at the Metropolitan, 


should have given him a fair insight 
into both. One of his best pecui niary 
successes has come from “The Doilar 





Princess,” the rights of which he bought 
for this country. 

It is not likely that any tenor has 
duplicated exactly the line of training 


that has fallen to him, ranging from 
discounts to music drama, with first 


the routine of banking, and, after it, 
practical knowledge of one hundred and 
fifty roles. 

The number of performances that 
he has rescued at the Metropolitan 
through his versatility, often appearing 
at the last moment, and again called 
from his bed during progress of a pres- 
entation to supply the place of a dis- 
abled tenor, are matters that have 
grown into tradition. 
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Of late his position of administra- 
tive manager at that same opera re- 
quired more strongly the practice of 
artistic insight, a looking forward to 
what talent will be when years shall 
have developed it; to him is due the 
plan of engaging, long in advance, sing- 
ers whose ripening process should like- 
ly create great artists. Prior to that, 
the Metropolitan, without resources 
from which to replenish a cast list with 
fresh forces, lived alone in the present. 

Having been a singer himself, Dip- 
pel’s sympathies are open to his col- 
leagues, and especially to American 
ones, as this country has grown with 
him from one of adoption to the deeper 
meaning of permanent home, the scene 
both of his life and its interests. 

During the present régime at the 
Metropolitan, the number of Americans 
engaged is the greatest in its history. 
But it is not Mr, Dippel’s advice that 
Americans venture here for their first 
experience; instead, he recommends 
strongly this: “It is far better to sing 
important roles in a small city than 
small roles in a great one. In constant- 
ly singing minor parts there is no 
chance for real development, no oppor- 
tunity to make those bigger flights that 
mean broadening, through practice. 

“The choice of where those experi- 
mental flights of the young singer 
should be made depends upon the class 
of repertory he will follow; if Italian, 
then Italy should be the scene of his 
schooling, with Germany for the Ger- 
man opera and Wagner. 

“From three to five years, according 
to talent and its development, would 
wisely be spent on foreign opera stages, 
then the American should be fully ready 
to take up important roles here. 
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“Two other aspects of the situation 
prove this course advisable; American 
audiences are keenly critical of unripe 
effort; obligation of long contracts 
with artists of developed power makes 
chances of engagement here fewer for 
the young singer. 

“The theory is often advanced that 
a short time in the studio is wiser, and 
early experience in performance advis- 
able. With that I am not in sympathy. 
To my way of thinking, the singer can- 
not well study too long in private be- 
fore he ventures to show in public the 
result of his work. 

“The voices of American women are 
the most perfect in existence. Amer- 
ican men have good voices; though, by 
comparison, the number is fewer. One 
reason, I think, that more American 
men do not go in for singing as a pro- 
fession, is that thought of years re- 
quired in preparation and advancement 
proves to them discouraging. They pre- 
fer to enter business, to obtain quicker 
results, looking on time spent in the 
other direction as drawing upon princi- 
pal instead of receiving interest. 

“In this country, at present, the pros- 
pects of the singer show constant im- 
provement; with the building of more 
opera houses the advance will be pro- 
portionately greater. An aspect of de- 
cided increase in demand for their serv- 
ices would be the writing of operas by 
native composers. 

“As things exist, the young Ameri- 
can’s best chance to grow up quickly 
lies in the theatre abroad, giving wider 
early opportunity. No matter how dis- 
tant the scene of his effort may be, if 
achievement comes of it, managers ev- 
erywhere will not remain for long in 
ignorance.” 
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O glad I found you in, 


Craig,” said Sir 
Ralph Cunningham, 
stepping into the 


study of the well-ap- 
pointed Chelsea flat. 
“What, anything 
important?” inquired 
Mr, Felix Craig, the owner of the flat. 





“Yes, rather important—in fact, 
very.” 

“Well, then, take a cigar, and let’s 
hear.” 


“Thanks. I’ve only just got back to 
town, and [ didn’t lose a moment r 

“You’re losing several now. 
with it and no preliminaries!” 

“Yes, yes; but let a fellow catch his 
breath. I haven’t been able to catch it 
for a whole week. Craig—lI’ve met my 
fate.” 

“What, really? So 
on,” urged Craig, an 
pleased astonishment on his handsome, 





Out 


have—but go 
expression ol 


middle-aged face. 
“T have been staying at Westbor- 
ough Towers—Lord Rathbourne’s 


place, you know—and she was one of 
the house party. Of course, it’s not 
quite settled yet, but for all intents and 
purposes i 





“l’m awfully pleased, old chap. 
Hearty congratulations!” 
“Many thanks. You know, Craig, 


when people. get to our age—I mean 
my———”’ 
“No, no, our 
smiled Craig. 
“Well, our chances of being loved 
for ourselves are not as plentiful as 
they were twenty years ago. And so 


age will do very well,” 


when one comes across a _ good 
thing——” 

“A good thing, is she?” 

“A good woman, I should say,” Sir 
Ralph corrected himself with dignity. 
“The sweetest, most sympathetic, wom- 
anly woman in the world. Strange, 
nobody seemed to know much about 
her—weren’t quite sure, in fact, how 
she had got there. But what did that 
matter? After a day or so I knew as 
much about her as | wanted, and that 
was that she’s absolutely the sweet- 


est 





“You've just said that, old chap.” 

“Oh, have I? Sorry—I mean I’m 
glad. Craig, I don’t mind confessing 
to you that for the last ten years I’ve 
been haunted by the fear that if any- 
body ever married me it would be for 
my money. Now, with Mrs. Arling- 
ton——”’ 

“Mrs. Arlington?” interrupted Craig, 
sitting up with a start. 

“That’s her name. Her fit 
was a colonial governor in a 
and she——’” 

“Not so fast, 


“st husband 
small way, 


Cunningham,” said 
Craig, speaking with some difficulty. 
He laid down his cigar, and his trem- 
bling hand betrayed his inward agita- 
tion, 

“What's the matter, Craig?” asked 
Sir Ralph, looking at him in surprise. 

“Mrs. Arlington—the widow of a co- 
lonial governor—surely there must be 
some mistake somewhere,” said Craig, 
with emphasis. 

“I don’t know what you mean,” was 
the testy reply. “I have certainly made 
no mistake about my feelings, and I’m 
equally positive about hers. Surely 
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you don’t think that a man at my time 
of life and with my many-sided experi- 
ence 

“I don't dispute your time of life, or 
your experience,” said Mr. Felix Craig 
hotly, “but I’m not a bit less positive 
about my feelings for Mrs. Arlington 
and Mrs, Arlington’s feelings for me.” 

Sir Ralph looked at him  open- 
mouthed. 

“Then you know her?” he gasped at 
last. 

“Know her?” snorted Mr. Craig. “I 
should just think I do. I spent a week 
with her a fortnight ago at Mulberry 
Lodge, and before I left she had as 
good as promised me to become my 
wife.” 

“Then she has evidently changed her 
mind since,” cried Sir Ralph. 

“T don’t believe it. She’s the soul of 
honor. She wouldn’t trifle like that. 
It’s you who evidently have got hold of 
the wrong end of the stick.” 

“Have I? We'll soon see that. Have 
you heard from her since?” 

“N-no,” stammered Craig, rather 
taken aback. ‘But there was no neces- 
sity for it. We have arranged to meet 
in Scotland next month, and we would 
settle everything then.” 

“Ah, I thought so,” cried Sir Ralph 
triumphantly. “Then you’re not for- 
mally engaged to her.” 

“No, but neither are you. 
so yourself.” 

This time it was Sir Ralph's turn to 
look small. 

“Look here, Cunningham,” said Craig, 
with a great show of magnanimity. 
“There’s one thing I suppose we’re 
both agreed upon—that Mrs. Arlington 
is incapable of any mean or unwoman- 
ly conduct.” 

“Oh, quite,” was the quick reply. 

“She’s utterly incapable of deceiving 
either of us, and therefore one of us 
must be deceiving himself. That’s clear, 
isn’t it?” 

“Oh, quite clear.” 

“And as apparently you are deter- 
mined to persist in your monstrous de- 
lusion’’—he paused for an instant only 
to receive his reply in a truculently de- 





You said 
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fiant nod of assent from Sir Ralph— 
“there seems to be no other way of 
settling the question than to submit it 
for arbitration te Mrs. Arlington her- 
self.” 

“Oh, I’m quite ready to stand or fall 
by that,” said Sir Ralph. 

“Very good,” said Mr. Craig grim- 
ly. “Is Mrs. Arlington still at West- 
borough Towers ?” 

“She will be there till the day after 
to-morrow. What do you suggest?” 

“That we both go there and get her 
decision from her direct.” 

“Certainly—by all means. There’s a 
train from Waterloo at twelve noon.” 

“All right. Then to-morrow—Water- 
loo—twelve noon.” 

“To-morrow—twelve noon—Water- 
loo,” echoed Sir Ralph ominously. 

Quite so. It would be a distinct 
Waterloo for one of them, and that 
one not himself. 


Mr. Felix Craig rose next morning 
with a rather complex feeling of irri- 
tation. He was slightly irritated 
against Mrs. Arlington—he owned to 
it with many abject inward apologies 
to that divinity—for having, through 
some slight, but no doubt unintentional 
ambiguity on her part, raised false 
hopes in the heart of Sir Ralph. He 
was rather more annoyed with himself 
for not having insisted on Mrs, Arling- 
ton clinching her decision there and 
then, and so laying himself open to the 
nuisance of a troublesome train jour- 
ney. 

But he was most unequivocally ex- 
asperated against Sir Ralph for his 
crass stupidity and fatuous vanity in 
thinking that a woman like Mrs. Ar- 
Imgton would deign to waste a single 
thought or heart-throb on him. He 
rummaged among all tke possible ex- 
tenuating circumstances—their friend- 
ship from boyhood, Sir Ralph’s un- 
doubted = good-fellowship — without, 
however, discovering a shadow of an 
excuse for him. With knitted brows, 
Mr. Craig reminded himself that of late 
Sir Ralph had given himself airs on 
the fact, which was really an absurd 
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fancy, that he looked rather younger 
than his friend. Mr. Craig suspected 
strongly that Cunningham went in for 
face massage, and was almost morally 
certain that he wore stays. As if such 
externals carried any weight with a 
deep nature like Mrs. Arlington’s! 
Well, to-morrow, Sir Ralph would know 
that they did not. 

Mr. Craig stepped jauntily into the 
breakfast room, where several letters 
awaited him. He glanced at the en- 
velopes, and his gaze became riveted on 
one which made his heart beat a joy- 
ously expectant tattoo. He had only 
casually seen Mrs. Arlington’s hand- 
writing before, but he recognized it at 
Yes, he was right—the letter 
She wrote: 


once. 
was from her. 


Dear Mr. Cratc: The very affectionate 
regard with which you were good enough to 
honor me, encourages me to address myself 
to you in a matter of a rather confidential 
and delicate nature. A Sir Ralph Cunning 
ham has been paying what appear to be very 
genuine attentions to a young lady friend of 
mine, and, as I am mentioning no name, I 
may state that his feelings are strongly re 
ciprocated. As, however, [ am very anxious 
to safeguard my young friend’s welfare, I 
would ask you to do me the favor of ascer- 
taining if he is of a steady, loving disposi- 
tion, and a fit person to be intrusted with a 
woman’s happiness. Although you may not 
move in the same set, you will have, no 


doubt, many mutual acquaintances who 
would give you the information. With kind- 
est regards, believe me, 
‘ours most cordially, 
IsEULT ARLINGTON 

P.S.—I add what is quite a minor point, 
but as my friend has been brought up in 
most affluent surroundings, you might per- 
haps find out as exactly as possible the 
amount of Sir Ralph’s income. I think 


there are some private agencies which make 
a specialty of such inquiries. 


Mr. Craig read the letter through 
two or three times, and then threw him- 
self back in his chair with a loud guf- 
faw. That idiot Cunningham! So that 
was the solution of the mystery. He 
thought he was courting Mrs. Arling- 
ton, and all the while Mrs. Arlington 
was under the impression that he was 
courting somebody else. No wonder 
she had been giving him encouraging 
hints. But it wasn’t fair to the poor 
fellow. Even at the risk of betraying 
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Mrs. Arlington’s flattering confidence, 
he must be told of it at once. Mrs. Ar- 
lington would surely pardon the indis- 
cretion. 

Ten minutes later, Mr. Craig’s motor 
had whirled him to Hans Place. He 
found Sir Ralph sitting at breakfast 
with a rather long face. Craig play- 
fully slapped him on the shoulder. 

“Ha, you gay young dog; so you've 
been spreading yourself all over the 
place at Westborough Towers. That’s 
what you’ve been doing, eh?” 

“Excuse me, Craig,”” said Sir Ralph 
stiffly. 

“Oh, sorry—no offense, old chap— 
but who’s this young friend of Mrs. Ar- 
lington’s she says you've been paying 
attentions to?” 

“Probably the same that you’ve been 
paying attentions to,” snapped Sir 
Ralph. 

“Eh—what?” gasped Mr. Craig. 

“Well, that’s what I gather from her 
letter.” 

“What, has she written to you, as 
well?” 

“Certainly; asking me to make in- 
quiries about you. Here you are.” 

And pulling a letter from his coat 
pocket, he tossed it over to Craig. It 
was the identical wording with, of 
course, the necessary change of names. 

“The cat!” exclaimed Craig. 


“T knew you had had a letter the 
moment I got mine,”. said Sir Ralph 
gloomily. 

“You knew ?” 

“Why, of course. An obvious dodge 
to find out which of us has more 


money. She’s a cute little rascal.” 

Craig rubbed his chin for an instant 
or two. Then he said: 

“Forgive me, Cunningham.” 

“What for? 

“For thinking you a bigger idiot than 
you are.” 


[seult Arlington, alias Bessie 
dressing for dinner at 
Westborough Towers. On her pretty 
face was a look of anxiety. She 
wondered when she would get an an- 
swer from those old fools, Craig and 


Mrs. 
Smith, was 
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Cunningham. She hadn’t much time. 
Any day it might be discovered that 
she had sneaked into those country 
houses on credentials she had purloined 
while lady clerk and typist to the Gov- 
ernor of Mauritius. She had found 
many men ready to flirt with her, but 
scarcely any to swallow the matrimonial 
bait, until she had met Mr. Craig; and 
him she had kept dangling because she 
had heard that at the next house party 
she would meet Sir Ralph Cunning- 
ham. And then before deciding on 
either she thought she would make cer- 
tain of finding out which was the bet- 
ter match: Having run so many risks 
she might as well run one more. 

Just as she was about to go down, 
a maid came and brought her a letter. 
It was rather a bulky one. She tore it 
open with a cry of delight—it was a 
reply either from Mr. Craig or Sir 
Ralph—she had not expected one so 
soon. There were three inclosures. 
The first read as follows: 

Dear Mapam: In reply to your inquiry, 
I beg to state that, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, Sir Ralph Cunningham is of a steady, 
loving disposition, and can be trusted with 
any woman’s happiness. 

Yours faithfully, 
Feitx Cralic, 

P.S.—His income last year, derived from 
his Staffordshire estate, was eleven thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-four pounds, seven- 
teen shillings, one penny. I have this on the 
best authority—himself. 
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The second inclosure read: 


Dear MapAm: In reply to your inquiry, 
I beg to state that, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, Mr. Felix Craig is of a steady, loving 
disposition, and can be trusted with any 
woman’s happiness. 

Yours faithfully, 
RALPH CUNNINGHAM. 

P.S.—His income last year from his Mon- 
mouth coal mines was twelve thousand six 
hundred and forty-nine pounds, six shillings, 
to which should be added fifty-eight pounds, 
his winnings at bridge. I have this on the 
best authority—himself,. 

The third inclosure said: 

Dear Mapam: As the information con- 
tained in the two letters inclosed refer to 
the same matter, we thought it advisable to 
send them to you simultaneously. 

Yours faithfully, 
RaLtpH CUNNINGHAM. 
Fevix Craic. 


Mrs. Arlington glanced through the 
three missives, and then with a smoth- 
ered “Damn!” tore them into a thou- 
sand shreds. 


“Rather a caddish thing to do, wasn’t 
it?” said Mr. Craig to Sir Ralph, as 
they sat dining that evening at the 
Junior Carlton. 

“Not at all—not at all. It'll do her 
good, teach her a lesson,” replied Sir 
Ralph. And then, lifting his glass: 
“Well, Craig; here’s to our friendship!” 

“Yes, Cunningham—and here’s to 
our freedom!” 


De 
IN APRIL 


AUGHTER and sigh, 
However life begins, 


Together hie, 


Close, vet contrasted twins, 


One clad in white, 
The other robed in gray, 
They take their devious flight 
Through night and day. 


Till smile and tear 

Become as one at last; 
And Love makes fear 

A dream, when life is past. 
WILLIAM 


STRUTHERS. 
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Lenten season brings some cessation of activity in new productions, “A Man’s 
World,” well written drama with an ethical purpose. Mary Mannering is 
charming as its leading figure. “Two melodramas from foreign sources shown 
at the New Theatre and two stars have temporary refuge there. “Children of 
Destiny” has a quick finish at the Savoy. Coincidence in case of play Wilde 
didn’t write and some epigrams another playwright liked. Hattie Williams ina 
new farce at the Garrick, As “A Yankee Girl” Blanche Ring adds to the gayety 
of Broadway, but “Bright Eyes” might be brighter without dazzling anybody 


HE best 


duced 


play pro- 
during a 
month which has 
been somewhat bar- 
ren, owing to an in- 
activity of produc- 
tion superinduced by 
Lent, is Miss Ra- 
“A Man’s World,” 


Be- 





Crothers’ 
shown at the Comedy Theatre. 
sides being interesting on its own ac- 


chael 


count, it has the added value of an 
ethical purpose, and is in line with the 
best tendency of the theatre, which, I 
take it, is to convey a salutary lesson 
along with the entertainment it pro- 
vides. Plays which merely entertain 
undoubtedly serve a useful purpose; 
but when they can uplift as well—as 
witness “A Messenger from Mars,” 
“The Servant in the House,” and “The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back,” not 
to mention innumerable classics—let 
us be doubly joyful. 

Miss Crothers’ theme is by no means 
new ; indeed, it is practically the same 
basis used by Eugene Walter in “Just 
a Wife,” described last month; and 
played its part, also, in Mr. Avery 
Hopwood’s “This Woman and That 


Man,” acted for a brief period last sea- 
son. Like the poor, we always have 
it with us, for it is based upon the in- 
dubitably knotty proposition of a dif- 
ference in the sexes, or, rather, a dif- 
ference in the law as we apply it to 
them. 

“This is a man’s world,” says the 
leading male figure in Miss Crothers’ 
play, “he knows that she’s better than 
he is, and he insists that she be—and 
if she isn’t, she’s got to suffer for it. 
That’s the whole business in a nut- 
shell.” 

Which, from the viewpoint of the 
strict moralist, is not true. And then 
steps in the stricter physiologist, with 
a whole lot of reasons, properly forti- 
fied by scientific demonstration, to 
prove that it isn’t a question of morals 
at all, but a natural process of a nat- 
ural law. All of which is interesting, 
but needn’t be argued at any greater 
length to convey an idea of the play. 

The heroine of “A Man’s World” is 
Frank—feminine—Ware, a successful 
novelist and worker on the East Side, 
a woman keenly interested in the bet- 
terment of conditions, and = an 
idealist, at least as far as the rela- 
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tions of the sexes go. Living in a 
somewhat bohemian circie, she 1s sur- 
rounded by clever people, each of 
whom is struggling to do something in 
the world, from a plain, untidy girl 
who paints miniatures that nobody will 
buy, to a Frenchman who “does oils,” 
an American who writes plays, and a 
German with operatic aspirations. 
Each of the three, according to his ca- 
pacity, is more or less devoted to 
Frank Ware, the German musician be- 
ing hopelessly in love with her, in 
fact. And the mischief that eventually 
ensues is the result of a flare-up of 
jealousy on the part of a temperamen- 
tal sculptress, who loves him, and 
creates suspicion in the ‘ninds of 
others about the novelist’s past. 

Years before, Frank Iare, a stu- 
dent in Paris, had met a young woman, 
then near death, whose _ illegitimate 
child she adopted. As she has never 
betrayed the woman’s secret to her 
friends, the presence of this child pro- 
vides the pivot on which the tongue of 
scandal wags. All this comes about, 
too, at the time when Frank [Vare has 
met and loved, being loved in return, 
by a masterful young man, Malcolm 
Gaskell, whose resemblance to the 
child provides the basis for the cal- 
umny. For, so far as Frank IVare is 
concerned, innocence is promptly prov- 
en. Unfortunately, however, for the 
woman’s happiness, a half truth in this 
case proves as fatal as a whole one, 
for Gaskell, pressed for an explana- 
tion, admits that he is the father of 
the boy, urges the extenuation of his 
youth and the “double standard” that 
prevails, and is promptly dismissed by 
the woman, who stands firmly upon the 
issue that what is right for the woman 
is right for the man. 

He argues with some truth that 
what has been cannot be changed, and 
that the sacrifice of his happiness and 
Frank Ware’s will not mend matters, 
while she, on her part, can see only 
the rank injustice of what has been, 
and is uncompromisingl? opposed to 
every argument to justify their mar- 
riage. And at the end they part, some- 
what hurriedly, indeed, and leaving a 


question in the mind as to whether 
they will not eventually patch up their 
broken lives, and also the question that 
if they do not, what good their sac- 
rifice will accomplish. Frank Ware's 
answer to the last would be, no doubt, 
that a beginning must be made; that 
each example of this sort will make it 
easier for others; that a succession of 
heartbreaks as a result of the fractured 
moral law will make men more care- 
ful in the future; will make them hes- 
itate a little longer before risking a 
wreckage of their lives in the pursuit 
of the pleasure of a moment. 

The play, fortunately, is not the 
gloomy sermon a bare outlining of its 
plot might suggest. Miss Crothers has 
been successful in letting in the light, 
in revealing little touches in charac- 
ter that are both humorous and human, 
and in so ordering her narrative that 
the laughter and the tears are about 
equally distributed. The heart-warm- 
ing exhibit of bohemian devotedness 
is charming in its simple sentiment, 
and there are scenes with the child that 
are delightful in their naturalness. 
Also, there is one figure, that of the 
little miniature painter, bravely strug- 
gling along, but eventually realizing 
that there is no place in the world for 
one like her, which is as appealing as 
it is true to life. 

With Miss Mary Mannering, never 
playing so wel! as at present, never 
sweeter and more appealing in_ her 
womanliness, the role of Frank IHVare 
is made to reveal all the feminine 
depths which Miss Crethers has writ- 
ten into it, while Miss Helen Ormsbee, 
as the miniature painter, does a ten- 
der, earnest, and attractive bit of act- 
ing. The man in the case is played 
by Charles Richman—one of his very 
best performances—while the three 
devoted friends are neatly delivered by 
John Sainpolis, Arthur Berthelet, and 
Ernest Perrin. As the jealous person 
who precipitates discovery that leads 
to trouble, Ruth Holt Boucicault is a 
picturesque figure, while the little boy 
is beautifully played by ‘Mark” 
Short, who in reality is a little—a very 
little—girl. All in all, “A  Man’s 
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World” ranks with the best plays of 
the season, though it may lack the 
general appeal of some that are of less 
worth. 

The New Theatre continues to ex- 
hibit some very pretty scenery, but as 
the “commercialized theatre” has been 
fairly generous and successful in that 
respect, it does not appear that dra- 
matic art has been any great gainer 
up to date by the presence of the en- 
dowed institution in Central Park 
West. There have been wars and ru- 
mors of wars, and the management, 
which at one stage in the proceedings 
was loud in its outcry against those 
who objected to the large auditorium, 
have finally come to the same conclu- 
sion themselves, and promise improve- 
ments in that respect. Incidentally, in 
a spirit of self-defense, the blame for 
this mistake is now shifted to the 
shoulders of the late Heinrich Conried, 
to whom, as is well known, was due 
the inception of the whole idea. Mr. 
Conried is dead, so he can stand it, 
but a worse example of bad taste has 
not been in evidence for many a long 
moon. Both of the new plays of the 
present month have been of foreign 
origin; in fact. with the single excep- 
tion of the flamboyantly melodramatic 
“The Nigger,” the season there has 
been without any discoveries of native 
talent. And whatever is true of either 
of the newer plays, contemporaneous 
interest may certainly not be ascribed 
to them. 

“The Witch,” was written by a Nor- 
wegian, H. Wiers Jannsen, but as 
witches presumably infested our New 
England at one time, the Scandinavian 
locale has been changed, the concur- 
rent wrenching of secondary motives 
and events being about what one 
might expect under such conditions. 
As it comes through the adaptation, 
the play at the New Theatre is about 
one-half noisy, but not uninteresting, 
melodrama, and an equal part of well- 
intended, but wholly futile, exposition 
of auto-suggestion, hypnotism, psychic 
influence—call it what you will—on the 
part of the unsympathetic heroine of 
the tale. It is possible that the orig- 
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inal play was a horse of an entirely 
different color, but here the color is 
so thick that it becomes opaque at 
times, and the result is neither pleas- 
ing nor convincing. Assuming to deal 
with the witchcraft hysteria in Salem 
in the seventeenth century, the real 
story of the play is evolved about the 
nauseous infatuation of Joan, the sup- 
posed witch, for her stepson; the 
death, through mental malpractice of 
the woman’s husband; and the ulti- 
mate tragedy of her life when cast off 
by the man she has loved, and who is 
only too ready to avail himself of the 
excuse of sorcery exerted. 

Madame Bertha Kalich, a visiting 
star at the New Theatre for this occa- 
sion, played as she has often done, 
with occasional flashes of power, much 
crudeness in effect, and a general sing- 
songiness that suggests the lyric rather 
than the dramatic stage. 

Another play of foreign origin, but 
more successful from a purely theat- 
rical point of viéw, was “A Son of the 
People,” originally done in ‘the Ger- 
man Theatre under the title of “The 
Revolutionary Wedding,” and _bring- 
ing John Mason and his company a 
temporary asylum at the New Thea- 
tre. Indeed, as a refuge for stars who 
have not been immediately successful 
elsewhere, the New Theatre has been 
a popular place this season. 

“A Son of the People” is 
pounded of some of the familiar ele- 
ments of the romantic drama, but it 
is well written and develops interest- 
ingly, at least for those who enjoy a 
story without asking many questions 
about its plausibility or otherwise. 
Here an emigré returning to France 
to celebrate an alliance, contracted 
many years before, is suddenly sur- 
prised by the revolutionists, and con- 
demned to execution as an enemy of 
the republic. The first act shows his 
arrival, with a company of stalwart 
soldiers, whose uniforms make a 
pretty show as he and his bride-to-be 
pass under their arched swords on the 
way to the altar. Then there are stern 
alarums to interrupt the wedding sup- 
per, and, amid the tolling of bells and 
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the frenzied singing of “The Marseil- 
laise,” the revolutionaries rush into the 
room, snatch the man from his bride, 
and hold a court-martial to decide his 
fate. At the instigation of Mare Ar- 
ron, a trusted follower of the republi- 
can leaders, execution of the death sen- 
tence is postponed until the following 
morning, that the bridegroom may at 
least enjoy the happiness of his wed- 
ding night. But in the face of death 
the fellow shows a yellow streak; 
when his bride expects words of ten- 
derness and affection, he can only la- 
ment his fate and regret the folly that 
has brought him to her side, and put 
him at the mercy of his enemies. 

Then the woman decides upon a 
sacrifice. She sends for Mare Arron, 
and, in a passionate plea for the bride- 
groom’s life, offers her own honor in 
exchange for his safety. Marc Arron 
is tempted, exchanges uniforms with 
the man, and allows him to escape. But 
now the woman refuses to stand by 
her agreement, whereupon he placidly 
sits down to wait for the hour of the 
execution. ~ He realizes, though the 
woman does not, that he must take the 
prisoner’s place on the scaffold, and it 
is in the eventual recognition of Ar- 
ron’s bravery and self-sacrifice that the 
woman realizes her own love for him. 
The end is tragic, with Arron insist- 
ing upon putting himself in the way 
of the bullets of the guards, though 
the revolutionists are on the point of 
arranging to set him free. 

The play has picturesqueness and a 
sentimental quality to commend it, but 
though Mr. Mason is one of our best 
actors, he was miscast in a role de- 
manding a romantic personality. An 
interesting figure was provided by 
George Fawcett, but Miss Katherine 
Kaelred was not very successful as the 
heroine of the story. 

Two or three curiosities have helped 
to make the managers poorer during 
the month, while adding little to the 
general playgoers’ enjoyment.» A very 
bad play by Mr. Sydney Rosenfeld, 
“Children of Destiny,” went to the 
storehouse, after comparatively short 
life at the Savoy, and even less stay- 


ing power was developed in the case 
of “Mr. and Mrs. Daventry,” at the 
Hackett, unfairly ascribed to Oscar 
Wilde by the men who managed it, al- 
though it had been played in England 
and on tour, and always credited to 
Frank H. Harris, the former editor 
of The London Saturday Review, and 
a writer of some distinction. How he 
ever happened to produce this trashy 
play is one of those things which pass- 
eth understanding. 

Curiously enough, almost at the 
same time that Wilde was erroneously 
credited with what he did not write, 
another would-be playwright, Mr. 
Preston Gibson, was producing a play, 
in which a number of Wilde’s epi- 
grams had been bodily incorporated in 
the text, without credit to their au- 
thor. On the opening night of “The 
Turning Point,” Mr. Gibson, who had 
been taxed with this deception, made 
the rather naive defense that only fifty 
words of his play belonged to Oscar 
Wilde, and that, therefore, in effect, 
he was not a plagiarist. 

In the meantime, to add to the gay- 
ety of nations, Miss Blanche Ring has 
come to town in a sort of nondescript 
musical comedy, “The Yankee Girl,” 
in which, as may be inferred, she is 
the heroine of the red, white and blue 
referred to, and is properly introduced 
as such in a sailor blouse, with an at- 
tendant chorus, decorated in the patri- 
otic colors. “The Yankee Girl,” book 
by George V. Hobart, music by Silvio 
Hein, tells a story in which a schem- 
ing Jap, an unscrupulous comic-opera 
president, and a perfectly righteous 
American gentlemen are more or less 
at odds over the ownership of valuable 
nitrate mines situate in or about the 
imaginary domain of Brilliantina, The 
slelayed arrival of the American to 
take up his concession, the cleverness 
of his daughter, the successful disguise 
resorted to by her niasculine compan- 
ion, and various other familiar expe- 
dients, help to piece out the story, 
which isn’t much to talk or write of. 
But “A Yankee Girl” is good enter- 
tainment of a sort, chiefly on account 
of Miss Ring herself, who sings sev- 
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eral very good new songs, and nightly 
repeats her old favorites—by request 
—and Mr. Harry Gilfoil, who can imi- 
tate anything going, animate ar inani- 
mate, and who wanders through the 
piece introducing these imitations 
whenever the plot begins to sag. The 
mere fact that he has been giving most 
of them since the days of the old Hoyt 
farces does not necessarily make them 
any the less enjoyable. Two good ac- 
tors in the company are William Bur- 
ress and Frederick Paulding, while the 
beauty show is well up to the Broad- 
way standard. 

“IT love my ‘Three Twins,’ but oh, 
you ‘Bright Eyes,’ ” is the catch line in 
front of the New York Theatre, where 
an intended successor to the first- 
named entertainment is in progress. 
But, as some one aptly said, “Bright 
Eyes” will need a lot of belladonna if it 
is to shine like its predecessor. As a 
matter of fact, the result cannot be 
achieved, firstly, because in point of 
story the Dickson farce on which it is 
based is not so amusing as the pre- 
vious one; and, secondly, because the 
people ‘in it are by no means so clever. 
Indeed, the chief performer, Mr. Cecil 
Lean, a gentleman who persists in 
wearing a made-to-order smile with 
exasperating permanency, is rather try- 
ing on one’s nerves, though he would 
not be so bad in homeopathic doses. 


Miss Florence Holbrook, who is co- 
star, is rather pleasant, however, 
though she hasn’t too much to do, 


while Vera Finlay is both good to look 
at and to hear. As a Broadway enter- 
tainment, however, “Bright Eyes” 
lacks variety and special features to 
attract. 

The best of “The Girl He Couldn't 
Leave Behind Him,” produced at the 
Garrick Theatre, is an eccentric char- 
acterization of a hectoring old mother- 
in-law, by Zelda Sears, who has fre- 
quently demonstrated her ability to 
make conventional rdéles interesting. 
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_ The farce, which is an adaptation 


from the German of Gustav Kadel- 
burg, several of whose works have 


been successfully worked over for the 
English stage, isn’t very fresh as to 
theme, but in the original no doubt 
had a spicy flavor which it lacks in 
the present version. 

The basis for the complications is 
familiar. A philandering old man and 
his son-in-law become involved with a 
Spanish dancer. The former has pre- 
viously enjoyed her acquaintance and 
has promised that, though married, one 
day of his life each year shall belong 
to her. The latter has been led to be- 
lieve that he made an impression upon 
her by the fact that she addresses all 
of her lovers by the name of Augus- 
tus, and that happens to be his real 
name. Both men, pretending to be 
gone to Schenectady on business, ar- 
range to visit her at the same time. In 
the woman’s apartment, they encoun- 
ter a French count, her latest love, who 
makes things unpleasant for them. 
Then they come home to. face their 
wives, to find that their philandering 
has been discovered, and, presumably, 
to settle down to virtuous and happy 
lives. 

The end of the farce is always hope- 
ful. In this case it was restful, also. 

Apart from Miss Sears, who was 
most amusing, there was no particu- 
larly impressive acting, though Miss 
Hattie Williams and several others la- 
bored hard to make the thing effective, 
but succeeded only partly. Vincent 
Serrano, Ernest Lawford, and Edwin 
Nicander were the other principals. 

This play practically ended the 
period of production during the Len- 
ten season. With a return to the ordi- 
nary gayeties, more activity is prom- 
ised, and the usual crop of spring trials 
may be expected. Often they are trials 
in more than one sense. But it is al- 
ways well to approach the unknown 
in a hopeful spirit. 
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The June number of Ainslee’s. An unpleasant subject, but extremely well- 
handled is E, F, Benson’s “The Fascinating Mrs. Halton.” “The Snare of 
Circumstance,” by Edith E, Buckley, is a good mystery story. Mrs. Wilson 
Woodrow’s “The Beauty” is distinguished by a rare power of characterization, 
Strong and dramatic is “An Interrupted Friendship” by Mrs. Voynich. Basil 
Lubbock has written a plain talk of the hardships of sailor life in “Deep Sea 
Warriors.” About the average is John Oliver Curwood’s “The Danger 
Trail.” Anna Katharine Green has one of her characteristic stories in 
“The House of the Whispering Pines.” Miriam Michelson has produced 
a volume of rather extraordinary tales in “The Awakening of Zojas.” 


HE complete novel in 
this number of AIn- 
SLEE’s, “The  Sap- 
phire Bracelet,” by 
Edward Salisbury 
Field, was received 
and read by us with 
feelings of profound 
appreciation, not only because of its 
merits as an entertaining story and its 
originality of plot, but also because of 
its style and the intimate knowledge 
of the characters and their environ- 
ment shown by Mr. Field. 

We are prompted to refer to this 
story especially, because of the impres- 
sion it has made upon us. We are 
sure your estimate of it will agree with 
ours. 

If you have missed any of the pre- 
ceding installments of Harold Mac- 
Grath’s serial, “A Splendid Hazard,” 
or of Mrs. Post’s three-part story, 
“The Eagle’s Feather,” you ought to 
provide yourselves with the back num- 
bers, for both of these stories will be 
concluded in the June number. If 
you are fond of fiction, good fiction, 
as, of course, you are, or you would 
not be reading AINSLEE’s, you cannot 
afford to deprive yourselves of the di- 
version that they will bring you. 

You all know who Leonard Merrick 





is, for you have read his stories in 
these pages, and doubtless a great 
many of you have read his delightful 
short stories in the volume, “Whis- 
pers About Women.” You are going 
to have another opportunity to read 
him in the June number of AINnsLEE’s. 
He will be at the head of the table of 
contents with a complete novel, and 
we are very sure that you will find in 
“The Whole Question” a story that 
will keep you absorbed all the way 
through it. You like to hear about 
people whose characters interest you, 
for they do the sort of things that are 
most likely to engage* your attention 
and the things that happen to them 
have an attraction for you. You 
will find that “The Whole Question” 
gives you just the quality of entertain- 
ment that you are looking for. 

Among the contributors of short 
stories in the June number, you will 
find some of your old friends, thie 
friends that never disappoint you. Jo- 
seph C. Lincoln is one of them. We 
speak of him quite confidently as an 
old friend because nobody ever seems 
to get enough of him. “When are you 
going to have another Lincoln story?” 
is a question that people never tire of 
asking us and we never tire of an- 
swering. 
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Some of the others are Elia W. 
Peattie, Owen Oliver, J. Berkeley 
Smith, Mrs. W. K. Clifford, and Mar- 
tha McCulloch Williams. 

Don’t forget that “A Splendid Haz- 
ard” and “The Eagle’s Feather” will 
be concluded in June. 


se He 


Mr. E. IF. Benson has handled a 
rather delicate subject with a good deal 
of toleration, some will think, in “The 
Fascinating Mrs. Holton,” just pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Co. It is 
a subject, we suspect, for which a good 
many American readers will feel 
tempted to express a certain distaste. 

There is a degree of tragedy in the 
tale of a sort that gives the reader a 
feeling more or less unpleasant, and 
Mr. Benson, apparently realizing this, 
has made an attempt to remove the im- 
pression by leaving all of his charac- 
ters happy and contented at the end. 
In spite of this, however, the reader 
will, if his interest and sympathy are 
stirred at all, he haunted by his recol- 
lection of the unfortunate Diana and 
the complication that threatened Daisy 
Hanbury and Lord Lindfield. 

Just what justification he will find 
for the devices of the fascinating 
Jeanne Halton is uncertain. She had 
to face a very unpleasant dilemma, 
there can be no doubt of that, and the 
judgment passed upon her will vary 
according to the reader’s point of view. 
It seems sufficiently plain that her duty 
was to prevent a marriage between her 
niece and Tom Lindfield. Those who 
believe that the truth is to be told un- 
der all circumstances will probably 
feel, or at least say, that the only 
proper method of meeting the situa- 
tion, was by a frank statement of the 
facts. Others will see in the course 
she actually pursued a certain right- 
eousness, because she saved Daisy’s 
feelings, and inflicted a deserved pen- 
alty upon Lindfield, not to speak of 
the fact the decision she actually made 
constitutes the story that Mr. Benson 
has to tell. 

Though she could not return Lind- 
field’s affection, Mrs. Holton does not 
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attempt to conceal, even from ‘her 
lover, Victor* Braithwaite, her admira- 
tion for his character. To some 
readers, this will appear a bit illogical, 
but it is not necessarily improbable. 

It is almost superfluous to add that 
Mr. Benson has displayed his accus- 
tomed skill in handling his characters 
and events and in developing his plot. 

es e 

“The Snare of Circumstance.” by 
Edith E. Buckley, published by Little, 
Brown & Co., is a mystery story of the 
most pronounced type, and has all the 
elements of interest that one looks for 
in such a story. It makes little dif- 
ference that the nature of the mystery 
and its final solution are more or less 
unlikely, or that. some of the charac- 
ters are superfluous. 

The author has not thought it nec- 
essary to introduce a Sherlock Holmes 
or a Mr. Gryce, or a Sweetwater; the 
detective in the case is Mr. Elmer 
Bliss, who, telling the story himself, 
explains that he is the “star reporter” 
of the New York Sphere. The trial of 
Harrison Milbraith for the murder of 
his uncle, Peter Somhers, in his house 
in a suburb of Boston, had interested 
Mr. Bliss so much that he had written 
for his paper a summary of the case 
and an analysis of the evidence. His 
account attracted the atttention of an 
old gentleman named Philander Sum- 
merfield, and, upon Milbraith’s acquit- 
tal, Bliss accepted a retainer from the 
old man to undertake the solution of 
the mystery. 

His pursuit of the real criminal takes 
him to the scene of the murder, and, 
with the consent of Milbraith, who is 
Mr. Somhers’ heir, he establishes him- 
self in the house’ in which the murder 
was committed. Here the action of 
the story takes place, and the course 
of his investigations there uncovers 
some interesting, and not altogether 
creditable, facts in the career of the 
late Mr. Somhers, which lead to aston- 
ishing results, 

Necessarily, there is a woman in the 
case, a woman who is young, attractive, 
and susceptible, and this part is sus- 
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tamed by Miss Dolly McClure, whose 
charms tend to confuse Mr. Bliss’ 
methods of investigation. 


eH He 


By no means the least attractive 
part of Mrs. Wilson Woodrow’s new 
novel, “The Beauty,” published by the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, is the charac- 
terization of Fuschia Fleming and her 
father. Miss Fleming is a spontaneous, 
hearty, unaffected Western girl, to all 
of which is added a good deal of tem 
perament, a combination which makes 
so deep an impression that the reader 
can only wish he had been told more 
about her. 

Her father is what people who pride 
themselves on their practical sense, 
would call a “visionary.” He is the 
kind of man who “ventures utterly.” 
Any proposition that engages his inter- 
est absorbs the whole of it, and it has 
the contagious quality that concentrates 
the attention and interest of other 
men. Women are rather suspicious of 
his optimism, but. men surrender at 
once to the charm of his descriptions 
of his mining schemes, and the final 
result justifies their confidence in him. 

The other characters in the book the 
readers of ArnsLee’s are already fa- 
miliar with, but they will wish they 
could know more about Jim Fleming 
and his daughter. 


et Ft ot 


A long time, measured by the life 
of the average novel, has passed since 
the publication of “The Gadfly,” yet 
the story is by no means forgotten, 
and though it is true, perhaps, that 
Mrs. Voynich has not written any- 
thing since that equals it in point of 
popularity, it may be said, to her 
credit, that her workmanship has not 
deteriorated. 

Her latest book is “An Interrupted 
Friendship,” published by the Macmil- 
lan Company. It is, so far as we can 
discover, a chronicle, rather than a 
novel with a purpose or a delineation 
of types. It is an unusual kind of tale, 
but if it has a moral or seeks to point 
to any generalization of human nature, 


it is so subtle that we, at least, have 
missed it. The most obvious interpre- 
tation of the book is that Mrs. Voynich 
has merely undertaken to present the 
consequences of the friendship of nor- 
mal people for two characters whose 
condition, physical and mental, is 
pathological. 

The centre of interest of the story 
is the family of the Marquis de Mar- 
tenrelles, a French nobleman of schol- 
arly tastes and limited means. Into 
this circle is introduced Felix Rivarez, 
a young man the mystery of whose 
past is never unveiled. René, the 
younger son of the marquis, has 
picked up Felix in South America, and 
has brought him home, where every 
one falls under the spell of his lovable 
qualities. René’s crippled sister is at- 
tracted, like the rest, in spite of her 
first passion of jealousy over his 
friendship with her brother. Felix, 
however, afflicted with a mysterious 
disease which manifests itself in re- 
curring paroxysms of pain, never sur- 
renders himself wholly to his friends, 
and never reveals the secret of his life. 

The great merit of the story lies in 
strong, and even dramatic, characteri- 
zation of these two people, Margue- 
rite and Felix, and their influence on 
the conventional René. 


es e 


\n English gentleman’s experience 
in the forecastle of a full-rigged ship 
on a voyage from Calcutta to Liver- 
pool is the story of “Deep Sea War- 
riors,” by Basil Lubbock, published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Mr. Smith, who tells the story, had 
had some experience in seamanship, 
chiefly as the owner of a smart cutter 
in the waters around Southampton. It 
was enough, however, to secure for 
him a berth as able seaman on the 
British ship Benares, homeward bound 
from Calcutta. 

The reader may be curious to know 
the reasons why an English gentleman, 
an officer in a crack cavalry regiment, 
and a yachtsman, should have selected 
an occupation so unusual. We infer 
that it was the result of a wager with 
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his brother officers, for he begins his 
story by saying: “I promised you fel- 
lows I would keep a log,” and, a few 
pages later, he remarks: “I had spent 
the last of the hundred rupees allowed 
me in the conditions of the bet two 
whole days before this.” 

He got his berth just in time, for 
he says he was starving. As it was, he 
might have lost his bet had it not been 
for the difficulties encountered by Zach 
Slaughter in shipping a crew, difficul- 
ties due to the reputation of the Be- 
nares as “a hungry ship”; partly, also, 
to the fact, well known among sailors, 
that Slaughter was a Yankee mate, 
accustomed to live up to his name. 

In justice to those who may be 
tempted to read “Deep Sea Warriors,” 
it ought to be said that the book is not 
a salt-water romance of the type of 
“The Wreck of the Grosvenor” and the 
rest of Mr. Russell’s tales. There is 
no woman in it from beginning to end, 
nor the suggestion of one. It is a plain 
tale of the hardships of sailor life, but 
it is interesting as such, and well writ- 
ten. 

se Ft H 


John Oliver Curwood has, like Mark 
Twain, demonstrated that the reports 
of his death were much exaggerated, 
and has just published, through the 
3obbs-Merrill Company, a new book, 
which he calls “The Danger Trail.” 

The scene of this story, like those 
of its predecessors, is laid in the terri- 
tory of the Hudson Bay Company, and 
is designed primarily, it is to be in- 
ferred, to show the dangers which 
threaten human life in sub-Arctic re- 
gions, and the elemental passions 
brought to the surface under such con- 
ditions. 

The story is that of Jack Howland, 
a young civil engineer, sent up into the 
North by Sir William Van Horn to 
complete the building of a branch of 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad. For 
some unexplained reason, the two ex- 
perienced men, Gregory and Thorn, 
who had undertaken to do the work 
for the railroad company, had igno- 
miniously failed, and had become 
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panic-stricken because of some mys- 
terious danger which threatened them. 
Just what the danger was is never dis- 
closed, but it furnishes a pretext for 
them to surrender their job to How- 
land. 

The latter takes hold with all the 
enthusiasm of a young man who sees 
the opportunity that he has dreamed 
of, but at the very outset encounters an 
attractive young woman, who tries to 
persuade him to go back to Chicago, 
Her charms attract him and give him 
an added reason for sticking to the 
job. After one or two unexplained at- 
tempts to kill him, he begins to take 


the girl’s warnings seriously, but still 
persists, and is finally kidnapped, and 


carried off, a prisoner, into the frozen 
wilderness. 

The motives of his unknown ene- 
mies are finally disclosed by their dis- 
covery, at the last moment, that they 
have mistaken their man, and his way 
to professional and sentimental success 
is cleared. 

es Fe 


In “The Leavenworth Case,” Anna 
Katharine Green reached a level that 
she has not since attained, but with 
that story she established for herself a 
vogue which has never been impaired. 
Her subsequent stories have all been 
cast in the same mould that formed the 
first, a mould that has since been of 
great value to her and to her pub- 
lishers. 

This is as true of her new book, 
“The House of the Whispering Pines,” 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, as 
it is of “Marked ‘Personal,’” “The Fil- 
igree Ball,” or any of the rest. 

Just how Adelaide Cumberland 
came to her death in the clubhouse 
among the pines, in which her body 
was found, is the mystery, the solution 
of which means so much to her faith- 
less lover, Elmer Ranelagh. His un- 
fortunate presence in the clubhouse, 
which was deserted, except for the 
presence of Adelaide and her sister 
Carmel, his subsequent discovery there 
by the police, his previously planned 
elopement with Carmel, seem to indi- 
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cate both -opportunity and motive for 
the murder of Adelaide, and his ar- 
rest is neither unexpected, nor, under 
the circumstances, unreasonable. 

But other circumstances gradually 
develop, which direct suspicion to Ar- 
thur Cumberland, the brother, exon- 
erate Ranelagh, and bring our old 
friend, Sweetwater, from New York. 

Sweetwater’s activities, it must be 
confessed, seem rather futile. He stirs 
up a bewildering mass of small de- 
tails, that have no very obvious con- 
nection with the death of the young 
woman, and his efforts bring no re- 
sults. Arthur is placed on trial, and 
his own testimony, prompted by his 
desire to suppress the fact that Carmel 
was with her sister in the clubhouse 
when the latter was killed, seems cer- 
tain to convict him; and he is only 
saved by Carmel’s own confession on 
the witness stand. 


se Fe 


Doubleday, Page & Co. have pub- 
lished a new book by Miriam Michel 
son, called “The Awakening of Zojas.” 

The volume contains three stories, 
and takes its name from the first of 
the three. They are all of them rather 
extraordinary tales, as far removed as 
possible from the twentieth-century 
novel or short story, though possibly 
some more astute readers may think 
there is ground for classifying “The 
Cradle” with some of the modern “sex- 
conflict” tales. But the fact remains 
that the most striking feature of the 
three stories is the impression that the 
author has, with a deliberate purpose, 
gone out of~her way in a search for 
original themes. 

“The Awakening of Zojas” is simple 
enough in conception. A distinguished 
scientist, Luigi Rossi, has discovered a 
drug, by means of which he is able 
to bring about a case of suspended ani- 
mation in animals, and wishes to make 
the experiment on the human animal. 
He, therefore, persuades Zojas, a con 
demned criminal, to submit himself to 
the test. The latter consents, takes the 


drug, becomes unconscious, and re- 
mains for one hundred years in that 
state. Having brought this about, the 
novelist can, of course, produce any 
result she chooses when the drugged 
criminal wakes up, and what she does 
with him makes the story interesting. 

“The Cradle” is a story of the “‘ele- 
mental” man and woman—of the times 
when a man beat his sweetheart with 
a club, and dragged her home by her 
hair. 

Sweyn the Mighty is the lover, and 
Gyda the beloved. It is a case of sex 
conflict, perhaps not in the suffragette 
sense, but, anyway, with the usual re- 
sult. 

“Peach Blossoms” is modern 
enough, for it deals with the business 
of a city editor’s trials with an ingeni- 
ous young woman, who wants a job as 
a reporter. To get rid of her, he gives 
her an assignment to report the trial 
of an unpleasantly degenerate youth 
for murder. The young woman gets 
thoroughly ensnared with the degener 
ate, and all the characters make fools 
of themselves, including the city editor 
and the “star reporter.” 


ee 
Important New Books. 


“The Silent Call,” Edwin Milton Royle, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 

“The Doctor’s Lass,” Edward C. Booth, 
Century Co 

“The Twisted Foot,’ Henry M. Rideout, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Cx 

“Fortune,” J. C. Snaith, Moffat, Yard & 
Co. 

“The Personal Conduct of Belinda,” EI- 
eanor Hoyt Brainard, Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“The Running Fight,” William Hamilton 
Osborne, Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“Nathan Burke,” Mary S. Watts, Mac- 
millan Co. 

“The Thief of Virtue,’ 
John Lane Co. 

“Cavanagh—Forest Ranger,” Hamlin Gar 
land, Harper & Bros 

“The Messenger,” Katharine Holland 
Brown, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Hopalong Cassidy,” Clarence E. Mulford, 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 

“Flutterfly.” Clara Louise 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“A Disciple of Chance,” Sarah Dean, Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. 


’ 


Eden Phillpotts, 


3urnham, 
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A Good Grubstake 


As a Nourishing Food, 


Grape-Nuts 


has a condensed strength unequalled, and it keeps indefinitely. 








A mountain Burro can pack enough Grape-Nuts to keep three 
men well-fed for three months. 

It’s not quantity,. but quality that makes this possible. Every 
crumb of Grape-Nuts carries its quota of Brain, Brawn and Bone 
nutriment. 


‘*There’s a Reason’”’ 





Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan, U. $ 
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NABISCO 





Sugar Wafers 


One is never at a loss what to 
offer guests for refreshment, 
dessert or after dessert — if 
NABISCO Sugar Wafers 
are always kept in the home. 
The most delightful confection 
ever conceived. 


in 10 cent Tins. Also in Twenty-five cent Tins. 


TRY bo epee TOKENS—Another tion enclosing the 
enticing goodness of Nabisco within a shell of wh, oellow diesel, 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Ask the agent: “How heated?” 


People are fast learning the differ- 
ence between a house equipped 
with old fashioned heating methods 
or inferior apparatus and the home- 
making qualities of a house fitted 
with ideal heating. They shun 
one and seek the other. The 
living, renting and sales value of 
any building, large or small, is 
vastly increased by 





Look into the Heating Question before you rent or buy. 


fully warming the occupants of all classes of 

RADIATORS BOILERS buildings that buyers and renters are now insist- 

ently demanding them. These outfits of IDEAL 

Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators save so much in coal and cleaning, in time and temper, in 

health and happiness, and without rusting or repairs, that they quickly repay their cost. In all the 

world they have no equal—hence the wide use by and high endorsement of all eminent engineers 
and architects in every civilized country where heating is needed. 


The several hundred thousands of these outfits 
installed all over America and Europe are so 
X comfortably, economically, cleanly and health- 


ADVANTAGE 16: The phenomenal success of IDEAL Boilers is also largely due to the fact that they 


are made in sections so that even their largest parts can be carried through an ordinary size doorway. 
In fact, 


For this reason they can be quickly put in old buildings without disturbing the occupants. 
in unmodernized or old types of houses they can be erected, including the necessary 
piping and radiators, without the necessity of removing the stoves or hot-air furnace 
until the new heating outfit is ready to fire up. They can be quickly erected in 
wintry weather when the old, crude heaters get badly worn or collapse. Ask for 
catalog “Ideal Heating” which tells all: the advantages. 
Prices are now so attractive that 
no one can longer afford to put 
up with the nuisance or run the 
risks of old-fashioned heating 
methods, Tell us kind of building 
you wish to heat—o/d or new— 
Jarm or city—inquiries cordially 
welcomed—and put you under no 
obligation to buy. Every promi- 
2 nent architect and every heating 
A.No. 22 IDEAL Boller and 240 ft. A No. C-a41 IDEAL. Bofler and sss engineer recommend exclusively IDEAL Bollers 
Sadngiheowner $115, were wed costing the owner $260, were wed the IDEAL Boiler and AMERI- and. AMERICAN 
to Hot-Water heat this cottage. to Hot- Water heat this cottage. CAN Radiator. They cost no new house new and 


At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, competent fitter. more than inferior apparatus. cause an old house 
to have its life and 


This did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installa- Fi 
tion is extra and varies according to climatic and other conditions. Accept no substitute. value prolonged. 


screen" AMERICAN RADIATORCOMPANY “3.222 
iA Sp SS he he he she es lads os ake ae sabes als ls os alos ss 


be on he jtptor-: “Na thank vor want wha asked fo ood-hve.” 
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| ; 
ee owe eae ck Sab. 
Take a 
KODAK 
with you. 


Beautifully illustrated booklet, “Motoring with a Kodak,’’ /ree at the dealers or by mati. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 











_ 








Tell the substitutor: Good-bye.” 









“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 
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te IRnahe 


Style V—Upright Grand 


Mahogany Case 


Beautifully Veneered 
Size 4 ft. 6 in. 








Price $550 


The Knabe— The World’s Best Piano 
—is the one Piano not only abreast-of- 
the-times, but to-day, more than ever, 
is solely and purely representative of 
faultless construction, exceptional durabil- 
ity and that tonal sublimity that cannot 
be successfully imitated or equaled. 





Knabe Pianos may be purchased of any Knabe 
representative at New York prices with added cost 
of freight and delivery 





te FNAG 


MIGNONETTE Horizontal GRAND 


WILLIAM In Mahogany, Pics $700 
Where others have failed to build a 


KN ABE Small and Perfect Grand Piano 


& Cc O MPANY meeting with present-day requirements, The House of 


Knabe, after years of research and experiment, has 
succeeded in producing 
THE WORLD'S BEST GRAND PIANO 


In the small size of 


NEW YORK 5 FEET 2 INCHES 


This instrument possesses that same matchless tone for which 
KNABE GRANDS have long since been distinguished—a tone 
peculiar to and distinctive of all KNABE PIANOS, which carry 


the endorsement of the leading musicians of the day. 








FIFTH AVENUE ANI 
THIRTY-NINTH STREET 


Nolley 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The Master Stroke in 
Motor Car Designing 


The success of the Overland—the car which commands 
the largest sale in the world—is solely due to a masterpiece 








of mechanism. 


The Overland was designed after time had 
proved what devices were best—and what mode 
of construction—in every part of a car. 

But a new engine was made—an engine more 
simple, more trouble-proof, more automatic than 
any before devised. And that faithful engine 
has done more than all else to bring Overland 
cars to the top. 

The number of parts in the car were immensely 
reduced. One part now used in the Overland 
alone takes the place of 47. 

Then the pedal control was devised. To go 
backward or forward, fast or slow, one sim- 
ply pushes pedals. The hands have nothing to 
do but steer. 

As a result, 
ten minutes. 


25 h. p.—$1,000 


The Overland is made by the latest automatic 
machinery—just like the finest watches. Thus 
we get exactness to the ten thousandth part of 
an inch. And the cost is immensely reduced 
under oll methods. 


master a car in 
almost cares for 


a child can 
And the car 


Our multiplied production—now 140 cars 
daily—has cut our making cost 20 per cent 
within the past year alone. Thus the Over- 
land gives a great deal more than any other 


car for the money. 


The 25-horsepower Overland, with a _  102- 





inch wheel base, sells for $1,000. It is the first 
real automobile ever made at that price. 

A 40-horsepower Overland, with 112-inch wheel 
base, sells for $1,250. And the $1,500 Overland 
has many advantages over cars costing twice 


the price. 
The Popular Car 


The Overland—one of the newest creations—has 
come to outsell the oldest cars on the market. The 
demand is now growing faster than ever before. 
It is five times as large as last Spring. 

You should know the car which has won 
such a_ success. Its simplicity, its economy, 
its freedom from trouble will appeal to you as 
to others. 

Send us this coupon and let us mail you the 
facts. Then see the cars which are now on 
exhibition in more than 800 towns. 








E 91 


The Willys-Overland Company 


Toledo, Ohio 
Licensed Under Selden Patent 


Please send me the two books free. 














All prices include Magneto and full lamp equipment 


many 
Overland 
Models 





Overland Model 38—Price $1,000. 25 h. p.—102-inch wheel 
base. With single rumble seat, $1,0 louble rumble 
seat, $1.075 Toy T. $1,100 





(56) 


Tell the substitutor: 


A 40 h. p. Overland with 112-inch wheel base. 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Price with 
ange rumble seat, $1,250—double rumble seat, $1,275— 
th 5-passenger Touring or Close-Coupled body, $1,400. 





Good-bye.” 
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NTONIUS STRADIVARIUS made 

a better violin because ‘he knew the 

violin. Melville Clark knows the 

player piano. In the music trades his personal 

supremacy in the field of pneumatics is un- 

questioned. Recently the entire player piano 

industry paid a remarkable tribute to his genius 

in adopting the 88-note (complete keyboard) 

principle, which for eight years was exclusively 
an Apollo feature. 


Other Apollo features (invented and pat- 
ented by Melville Clark) are: 


Apollo Human Touch—The pneumatic 
fingers of the Apollo 88-Note Player Piano 
strike Down on Top of the keys, just as the 
human fingers do in manual playing. Other 
players strike UP on the sticker of the action, 
or UNDER the keys at the back. Both of 
these methods are unnatural and are the cause 
of the unnatural, mechanical music produced 
by other player pianos. 


Melville Clark Piano Co., 401 steinway Hal, Chicago 


“nr 


be APOLLO-PIANO 


THE ORIGINAL 88-NOTE PLAYER 





Apollo Self-acting Motor—A patented 
motor that runs the music roll and rewinds it 
without pumping or electricity. Other players 
are equipped with air motors which necessitate 
tiresome pedaling. The Apollo’s self-acting 
motor costs five times as much to manufacture 
as the old style leather-and-wood air motor. 

Solo-Apollo Accenting Device — The 
latest triumph of Melville Clark and the climax 
in the development of the Apollo Player Piano 
toward an ideal. The Solo-Apollo actually em- 
phasizes the melody asa virile idea of the com- 
poser, and as he intended it to be emphasized. 

More Apollos In Use—Notwithstanding 
the Apollo. costs $25 to $50 more than ordin- 
ary player pianos, there are more 88-note 
Apollo Player Pianos and Piano Players in use 
than all other similar instruments combined. 

There are only three player pianos made 
that can even lay claim to being artistic. 
Write for descriptive literature and a simple, 
sure method by which you can decide the 
player piano question, 
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superb 4-cylinder Courier Touring Car, 112” 
wheelbase, including magneto, and full equip- 
ment of five lamps, for $1200. 

Its general design and low, rakish appear- 
ance follows closely that of the highest priced 
cars. 

The long-stroke motor develops plenty of 
power to negotiate, with perfect ease, all or- 
dinary hills and roads. 

The same motor, practically, is used in some 
of the leading Foreign and 
American cars that sell for 
over $2000,—our price, re- 
member, is only $1200. 

Transmission is select- 


“Courier” 


Its system of lubrication is of the POSI- 
TIVE type,—oil being forced to the bearings 
in a continuous stream by a plunger pump, 
and in quantity in exact ratio to the speed 
of the motor. 

The “Courier” is, in a sense, not a new car. 
While it bears the name of a new Company, 
yet the men behind it are manufacturers of 
one of the highest grade automobiles in this 
country,—a concern long identified with the 
motor industry and pro- 
ducing in its own plant 93 
per cent of its entire cars, 

This is why you pay 
only $1200 for this car 





ive, sliding gear; three 
speeds forward and one 
reverse—the same trans- 
mission as found on the 


$1050—$1200 


which is not excelled by 

cars necessarily selling 

for a much higher price. 
The Courier is not a 





highest priced cars. 

The spring suspension is 
the same as used on cars costing up to $6000. 
Semi-elliptic front and % elliptic rear, un- 
usually long, mounted with heavy, strong fit- 
tings. Clutch is leather-faced, cone type; rear 
axle semi-floating, shaft driven. Front axle 
“J” beam section, drop forged, of carefully 
selected, high grade steel. 





cheap car,—it isn’t built 

to be a cheap car. In it 
you are getting, we believe, more automobile 
value than has ever before been put into a 
car of this size and power. This has been 
possible only by reason of close-buying ad- 
vantages, and the vast engineering and manu- 
facturing experience of the men producing it. 

The Roadster Model 10-A-1, for $1050, or 
with single rumble rear 
seat, for $1075 (all cars 
f. o. b. Dayton), is also a 
regular thoroughbred in 
looks, equipment and per- 
formance. 

Price includes magneto, 5 
lamps, generator, jack, horn, 
tools, and tire repair outfit 
(top extra). 


Send for Catalog 


The Courier Car 
Co., Dayton, Ohio 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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“What other men have accomplished through I. C. S-help # can. If the I. C. S. 


has raised the salaries of these men, it can raise mine. 


If it has bettered 


their positions it can better mine. To me, I. C. S. means ‘| CAN SUCCEED.’”” 





Get the “I Can Succeed” spirit, for the I. C. S. can raise your salary—whether you’re a 
dollar-a-day man or a dollar-an-hour man, a long-hour man or a short-hour man, a young man 


or an old man, an inside man or an outside man, 
or whether you live in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America or Australia. 


On an average, 300 students every month VOLUN- 
TARILY report better positions and salaries as the direct 
result of I. C. S. help. During February the number 
was 325. Men already in good positions have gone 
still higher through /. C. S. help. Failures have become 
Successes through I. C. S. help. There’s an I. C. S, 
way for you—to learn what it is, mark and mail the 
attached coupon today. . 


An I. C. S. Training Comes Easy. 


If you can read and write the I. C. S. will go to you 
in your spare time and train you for a well-paid position 
in your chosen line of work. No hurrying, no waiting, 
no rigid rules—everything made clear and simple. ° 
matter what time of day or night your spare time comes 
the I. C. S. is ready when YOU’RE ready. Mark the 
coupon. 

Get in the SUCCESS class. Mark the coupon 
NOW. Doing so costs you nothing and entails no 
obligation. 





Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





BOX 1199, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my } 
yet. how I can qualify for the position before which } 


have marked X. 





Lookkeeper 
&.enographer 
Advertising Man 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 

émmercial Law 
Illustrator 

mer & Craftsman 

(ivil Bervice 
Chemist 
Textile Mill Supt. 
Flectrician 
Elee. Engineer 
Mechan. Dranghtsman 








Telephone Engineer } 


Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechan. Engineer 
Plumber & Steam Fitter 


Stutionary Engineer |! 


Civil Engineer 


Kullding Contractor i 


Arehitee’l Draughteman 
Architect 
structural Engineer 
Bankin. 

Mining Engineer 
Concrete Engineer 
Poultry Farming 








NOME c0cccccsccccccccces cooses 


Good-bye.” __ 


j Street and NOw-eeesccceceevesenneereesen cece cers 
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JUNE AINSLEE’S 


“‘THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS’’ 





There is to be a greater variety of fiction in the June 
number of AINSLEE’S than the magazine has contained 
for some time, and much greater than any other periodical 
has ever published. - 

Buy it and read it and then judge for yourself. 

Meantime here are a few of the items of the table 
of contents: - 


LEONARD MERRICK 
is the author of the complete novel, “THE WHOLE 


QUESTION,” which is one of his very best. Ps 
EMILY POST ° 


concludes her three-part story, “THE EAGLE’S 
FEATHER.” As far as it has gone it must surely have 


‘interested you. ‘ 


HAROLD MacGRATH 
also concludes his novel, “A SPLENDID HAZARD,” and 


as to this story, we leave you and your friends to praise 
it. You have been doing so since it began. 





Besides these three novels, there will be 


TWELVE SHORT STORIES 


and they will include such themes as the West, adventure, 
detective, society, bridge, and, of course, love. 

Joseph C. Lincoln, Elia W. Peattie, Owen Oliver, 
Samuel Gordon, Ian Hay, Martha McCulloch 
Williams, Mrs. W. K. Clifford, F. Berkeley Smith, 
Jane W. Guthrie, Alice Prescott Smith, Eleanor 
H. Porter and Adele Leuhrman are the authors of a 
particularly brilliant lot of short stories. 





15c. PER COPY $1.80 PER YEAR 
AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK 

















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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THE SOCK THAT’S DIFFERENT 


is made for tender feet and to please 
men who object to wearing socks 
where the dye comes in contact 
with the skin. 





















are seamless, durable in wear and are delight- 
fully soft to the feet. They do not bind the 
instep, as they are shaped in knitting to fit the 
feet. 

@ If your feet are tender you will welcome 
our light weight sock 5P1 because it is 


PURE WHITE NEXT THE SKIN 


while the outer side is a pleasing mixture of 
black and white. This same style may also 
be had in an extra light weight known as 
style 35P1. 


Ask your dealer for these styles 











If he does not carry them we will send you 
a trial order upon receipt of price. We 
pay postage anywhere in the United 
States. 25 cents a pair—6 pairs 
packed in a beautiful box, $1.50. 


Sizes 9 to 11% inclusive. 








fii) Be sure and give size when writing. 
catalog showing styles, 


weights and prices free Si £ ty SHAW STOCKING Ca. 
= ) 30 SHAW ST., LOWELL, MASS. 


Our beautifully illustrated 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Rate, $1.00 a line, or $2.25 a line, 


which includes SMITH’S 


and POPULAR 


Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes May 2d. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


MEN WANTED—For Railway Mail, 
Internal Revenue, postottice exami- 
gamens, $600 to $1500. Preparation 
free. Write for schedule of exami- 
nation dates. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. 8 5, Rochester, N. Y. 


LADY SEWERS wanted t to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an_ hour; work 
sent —— to reliable women, 








Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


AGENTS to sell Ladies Novelt. 
Embroid. Waist Patt. Kimonos, Silk 
Shawls, Scarfs, Mexican Drawn Work, 
Battenberg, Cluny, Russian Laces 
Europ. & Orient Novelt. Ask for a 
8. Bonan,Dep.D. 143 Liberty St. N.Y.C. 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED eee 
to handle our attractive combination 
packages of soap and toilet articles 
with valuable premiums. One Michi- 
gan agent made $65 in 47 hrs., another 
$21in8 hrs., another $22.50 in 10 hrs. 








Send rep envelope for informa- 
tion to ~ a Co., Desk 8, Phila- | Write toda E. M. Davis Soap Co., 
delphia, Pa. 19 Union Park Court, Chicago, nity 





AGENTS WANTED in every county 
sell the ees Handle 
Pocket Knife. Bi ig commission paid, 
From $75 to $3 @ month can be 
made, Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 13 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


AGENTS, Male and Female, can 
make from $10 to $15 a day selling my 
Ostrich feather and Willow Plumes; 
big money for you. Same has never 
been canvassed. For particulars write 
Joseph Gluck, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 





AGENTS WANTED—VACUUM 
CLEANER—Live, hustling. energetic 
mts to sell Thurman Portable Elec- 
¢ and Hand Power Vacuum Cleaner 
for Homes,Stores, Hotels, Office Build- 
ings, Schools, etc. Clean cut busi- 
ness with big profits Write to-day. 
General Compressed Air and Vacuuin 
Machinery Company, 519 No. Taylor 
Avenue, Dept. O, St. Louis, Mo. 


WE believe we have the best pro 
sition for able sales ageuts in America 
today. Itis better than an Automo- 
bile Agency because we furnish the 
goods on consignment, and our selling 
season is twelve months long. Exclu- 
sive territory to satisfactory parties. 
We invite your thorough inve stiga- 
tion. The Bolte & Weyer Co., No. 8 
E. Michigan St., Chicago. 


PORTRAIT AGENTS WANTED. 
Guaranteed Crayons size 16x20, 
Frames at your own price, 30 days’ 
credit, samples free. We are not in 
the picture and frame trust. We own 
a large frame factory and sell at one- 
half the price portrait companies can. 
Our business established 25 years. 
We can give you steady employment. 
Our big wholesale art catalox with 
confidential prices and instructions 
mailed free to agents. Williams Pic- 
ture & Frame Co., 2576 Taylor St., 
Chicago. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed—Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn a lucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. Thisis an excep- 
tional oppertuaey for «man in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 

articulars. E. R. Marden, Pres., The 

‘at’l. Co Op. Real Estate Co., yal 
339 Marden Bidg., Washington, D 











Tell the supstitutor: 





AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
150, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
250, views 1c. 30 day’ ¢ redit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1135, 1027 W. Adauis St., Chicago. 


Business Opportunities 


WE WANT MEN of character and 
ability to accept Agenc y contracts for 
the sale of New York Central Realty 
accumulative and full-paid 6: Gold 
Bonds. This is the best real-estate 
Bond on the market. Our advertising 
is everywhere and we turn over all 
inquiries from your territory to — 
Write for literature and particulars 
New York Central Realty Co., Suite 
1183, 1328 Broadway, New York. 

~ EARN $10 TO $15 A WEEK DUR- 
ING ny TIME. WE START 
YOU IN A PERMANENT BUSINESS 
with us Fool furnish everything. We 
have new easy selling plans, and sea- 
sonable leaders in the Mail Order line 
to keep our factories busy. No can- 
vassing. Small Capital. ou pay us 
out of the business. Large profits. 
Spore time required. Personal as- 

tance. Write teday for plans, 

»sitive proof and sworn statements. 

ease Mix. Co., 1172 Pease Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








AGENTS: Profit. Monkey- 
wrench, ~ Ry lyers, with is other 
tools combined. ost wonderful com- 
bination of tools ever made. Lightning 
seller. Sample for examination. 
Forshee Co., B 1206, Dayton, Ohio. 


$90 MONTHLY and expenses to 
Men and Women to advertise, leave 
samples and collect names, Write at 
once. Silvertou Co., M 3, Chicago, ii. 








“C IV IL SERVICE EMPL OYE ES are 
paid well for easy work; examina- 
tions every month. Expert advice, 
sample questions and Booklet 22 


describing positions and _ telling 
easiest and quickest way to secure 
them free. rite now. ashington 


Civil Service School,Washington, D.C. 


_ aa. Invisible Belt or Trouser 
porter, greatest money maker in 
ue . ddring summer months. No house 
to house canvassing. “New Patent,” 
“New Plan;” sample free. Spokane 
Invisible Belt Mfg.Co.,Spokane, Wash. 








WANTED: — Organizers Fraternal 
Social Order of Owls, not insurance. 
Good commissions, John Talbot, 
South Bend, Ind. 








LEARN Salesmanship: earn $1,000 
to $5,000 per year; we furnish students 
positions where they can earn $100 per 
month while studying. Practical School 
of Salesmanship, D 7, New Haven, 





Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


WE BUY COINS AND STAMPS. 
Pre yo pots up to 5000%. Send for 
free Booklet No. 32. Royal Money & 
New York. 





Stamp Co., h Nassau St., 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Automobiles 


AUTOMOBILE FOR SALE. 35 H. 
P. Rochet—Schneider Touring Car— 
original price, $10,000—in perfect 
condition. Has just been oveqnenes dd. 
Will sell at great sacrifice. J. H. B., 
P. O. Box 34, Station O., N. Y. Clty. 





Eve ry ‘individual automobile owner 
in the United States should join the 
International Ampeenantl sage, 
Home office, Buffalo, Y. 


For the Deaf 


THE ACOUSTICON makes the deaf 
hear instantly. No trumpet, unsightly 
or cumbersome apparatus. Special 
instruments for eatres and 
Churches. In successful use through- 
out the couutry. Booklet, with the 
endorsement of those you’ know, 
free. Turner, President, Gen- 
eral Acoustic Co., 1267 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Music 


WRITE the Words for a Song. Suc- 
Wessful Song Writers have made for- 
tunes. Free criticism and advice on all 
poems submitted. First-class music; 
my personal work on each. 15 years’ 

ea Endorsed by eosin pub 
liche Amhur A, Penn, ing pul 
Building, 3ith Street, L; York. 


“SONG POEMS, with or without 
music, wanted for publication. My 
publishing contract is the best. H. 
caton, 419 6th Avenue, New York. 


Good-bye.” 
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Books, Etc. 


BULLY books! “Handsome Sinner,” 
hi, Delmar, 25c. “Bailiff’s Maid,” by 
Marlitt, 25c. Catalogforstamp. Du 
Pub. Co., 373 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, 








Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
. turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Pateuts 
, secured by us advertised free in 
World’s ogress: sample _ free. 
Victor J. Evaus & Co., Wash., D. C. 








PATENTS. ADVICE AND BOOKS 
free. Highest references. Best re- 
sults. I procure patents that protect. 
Watson E. Coleman, Washington, D.C. 


| Patents and Lawyers—Coatined. 


PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT. 
Your ideas may bring you a fortune, 
$250,000 Invention wanted. Our free 
books tell What to Invent and how to 
obtain a Patent. Write for them. Send 
sketch of invention for free opinion as 
to patentability. Patent obtained or 
fee returned. Patents advertised for 
sale free. Woodward & Chandlee, 
Reg’st'd Attys, 1202 F St.,Wash., D,C. 








Photography 





POST CARDS from your negatives, 
35e. per dozen, limited offer. Expert 
developing. printing,etec., atattractive 
rates; price list and sample print, upon 
request. The Freedman Camer Co., 48 
Nassau Street, New York. 





Real Estate, Farms, Etc. 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Our 
three books for Inventors mailed on 
receipt of six cents stamps. R. 8. 
& A. B. Lacey, Dept. 62, Washington, 
D.C. Established 1869. 





PATENTS Secured and Sold or our 
fee returned. Five practical, useful 
booklets concerning the obtaining, 
financing and selling of patents, sent 
free. rite today. dvice and 
searches free. Dept. D, Patent Devel- 
opment Corporation, Washington,D.C. 





PATENTS, $55. We guarantee to se- 
cure your Patent or return attorneys 
fee, patents sold for clients on commis- 
sion. Free Book on Patents. William- 





son & Williamson, St. Paul Bidg.,N.Y. 


WRITE! Splendid opportunities for 
securing a home in this land of Sun- 
shine, Oranges, Health, Contentment 
Co-operative Realty Co., Modesto, Cal, 


Musical Instruments 


GENUINE BARGAINS IN High- 

ade upright pianos, Slightly used 
nstruments. 7 Steinways from $350 
mS! Lyon & Healys from $250 up; 
7 Washburns from $200 up; 4 Knabes 
from $250 up; 5 Chickerings from 
3250 up; also good second-hand Up- 
rights $125.up; also 6 very fine Baby 
Grand Pianos at about half. Write for 
full particulars. Cash or two years’ 
time. Lyon & Healy, 50 Adams St., 
Chicago. We ship everywhere on 
approval. Fullest guarantee with 
every piano. 








Amusements & Games 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material,Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills, Entertainments. Make Up 
Goods. Large Catalog Free. T. 5. 
Denison, Pubr., Dept. 19, Chicago. 








Motor Boats, Etc. 





$10 TEXAS MAP FREE. Showing 
every section of land in Texas orange 
belt. Would cost $10 to buy. Free 
for 4c, +5 Address C. A. Elmen 
& Co., Desk B, Houston, Texas. 





For the Home 


YOUR OLD CARPETS (any kind), 
made into fine fluff rugs. Write 
for booklet. A. Pries, “The Only,” 
2723 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, IL 














everything for 
Send for 
119 Cham- 


HOPKINS sells 
Motor Boats and Yachts. 
catalog and save money. 
bers Street, New York. 





Miscellaneous 


FAKE Tobacco Cures, Let me tell 
you something that will save your 
iealth, time and money. _ It’s easy 
when you know how. Dr. J. Edward 
Cook, 5 Wichita, Kansas. 








4g 





For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 30 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 





Pittsburg, Pa. 

4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, R. I. 
Winnipeg, Maniteba. 
London, England. 


White Plaina, N. ¥. 
Columbua, 0, 
Portland, Oregon. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
812 N. Broad &t. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Leuls. Mo. 
2801 Locust St. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


} Hot Springs. Ark. 
Denver. Col, 

West Haven, Conn. 
| Washington, D. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga, 


Dwight, Li. 

Marion, Ind. 
Lexington. Mase. 
Portiand, Me. 
Grand Rapids. Mich. 

















New “Flanders” 


Designs Ready 


In addition to over 100 splendid 
MISSION designs, our new catalog 
shows 50 superb new pieces in 
FLANDERS entirely original, 
Quarter-Sawn White Oak is used 
in both styles, and because we 
sell direct from our factory to 
you, you save over half on 


[COME-PACKT | 


WRITE TODAY for 62 page cata- 
log, mailed free, showing these 150 
pieces, from $3.50 up. Gueran 
your money back if you say so. 
COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 
508 Edwin St., | Anm Arbor, Mich. 


Pall the aphati 


For Bitious ATTACKS AND LIVER DISORDERS. 














tars “Na thank von J want. what 
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1910 


ORBIN 


Full Jewelled 


(All ball-bearing) 


Corbin Cars represent six years of 
study and test of a Corbin Institution 
and are of Corbin Quality. 

Back of them is an organization 
that has for over half a century stood 
for high ideals in manufacture, a vast 
engineering force, and a fixed policy 
that everything should be done right. 

Every vital part of the Corbin Car 
is manufactured in our own plant— 
a positive guarantee of the best ma- 
terials and workmanship. 

The 1910 car is a continuation with 
certain minor refinements of the 1909 
car that proved so satisfactory that 
the demand far exceeded the supply. 

30 H.P., 5-Passenger Touring Car, 
$2,750.00. Fully equipped, includ- 
ing Cape Top, Prestolite Tank and 
Bosch Magneto. 

Write for descriptive Catalogue 


The Corbin 
Motor Vehicle Corporation 
New Britain, Connecticut 





Licensed under Selden Patent 














Women 
have 
Equal | 

: The Contents 
Rights Table Includes 
with the Best Work 

of the Best Men 

Men and Women 
i Writers 





cE LTE 
More Stories for More People Than 
Any Other Magazine 








Romance 
Adventure 
Mystery 
Athletics 
Business 
Politics 
Humor 


224 PAGES 


SOLID FICTION 
FIFTEEN CENTS 























Teil the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Good for theGums 


Healthy gums and teeth result from | 
the regular use of the best dentifrice— | 


COLGATE 


1-41=)=1O)\ 
DENT@C' CREAM | 








Imagine how much you'll like 
chewing gum that’s 25 per cent 


You have no idea of its refreshing and 


more delicious than the best you 





invigorating effect as a tonic for the 

gums. 

Squeeze a little on the finger-tip and 

rub over the upper part of the teeth and 

gums; first up and down, then across. 
Dentists call this “gingival massage” and recommend 
it to prevent receding gums and decay in the “necks” 


of the teeth, 
Trial Tube for 4 cts. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. A, 55 John Street, New York 
Canadian Dept., Coristine Bldg., Montreal 


[MENNEN'S | 

















ORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWD 


Superior to all other powders in soft- 
ness, smoothness and delicacy. Pro- 
tects the skin from wind and sun. 
Prevents chafing and skin 
irritations. The most 
comforting and heal- 
ing of all toilet 
powders, 



























Mennen’s 
Borated 
Talcum Toilet 
Powder is as ne- 
cessary for Mother’s 
baby as for Baby’s mother. 


It contains no starch, rice powder or 

other irritants found in ordinary toilet 

powders. Dealers make a larger profit 

by eelling substitutes. Insist on Mennen’s. 
ample x for 2c 8 


Gerhard Mennea Co., Newark, N. J. 























ever tasted. 


—that brings you right up 
Chips” 


Colgan’s Mint 
“Violet Chips.” 


—the newest and the finest chew- 
d as 


ing gum in the world. 
novel 


violet flavors asin form. For the 
gum is round like a poker chipl 
And comes to you in bright, 


metal boxes, 


You'll get chummy with Col- 


gan’s Chips, because 


They Tickle 
M4 Your Palate 
So 


—because they jolly digestion and 
appetite—and put you into the 
swing and dash of things. 

“*Mint Chips” with the flavor of 
old-fashioned peppermint stick 
candy. 

“Violet Chips’’—of exquisite 
bouquet—as delightful in favor 
as the aroma of sweet violets. A 

breath perfume supreme! 

5 cents ev erywhere. 


Insist upon Colgan’s. Remember 
the name. Avoid imitations, 


COLGAN GUM CO., Inc.,Louisville,Ky. 





in wonderful mint and 
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KEEP BABYS 
HEAD CLE 














With 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Frequent shampoos with Cuticura 
Soap, assisted when neccessary by 
gentle anointings with Cuticura, 
afford the purest, sweetest and 
most economical method of freeing 
the scalp of infants and children 
from minor eruptions, itchings 
and scalings and of establishing 
permanent condition of hair 
health. For preserving, purifying 
and beautifying the skin, from 
«infancy to age, Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura are unsurpassed. 

Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d@’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B, K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co., 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem, 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


&@ 32-page Cuticura Book, post-free, giving 
and cure Of skin affections, 














THE TITUS MAIL SYSTEM 


MADE THESE MEN STRONG 


It can do for you what it has done for thousands of my pupils, 
during seventeen years of teaching my system of physic: al cul 
ture. Hundreds of letters come to me, praising my work, 1 
have never had a dissatisfied pupil, 


Read what they say: 


1 “Your training has done wonders.’ ve | ws 
anew being.’ 3 “Lam a dyspeptic nog OR ~ = 
sleep like alog.” 5 “Inow look the world in the face. 

“Business problems are no longer worries,” 7 
great benefit to humanity.” 8 * weight has been re- 
duced to where it should be. » 9 "We ighed 40 pounds 
too little, Gaining daily.’ 10° ‘Thought I had con- 
sumption; you should see me now,” 11 “Every muscle 
in my body is as solid as a rock,” 12 “I never had so 
muc: h confidence in myself.” 13 “Life is worth living.” 
14 “It is making me a success in business.” 

Thus it is my work counts. Perfect health, perfect de- 
velopment— nerves restored, stomach trouble eradicated, the 
blood quickened—a new . Could $5.00 spent in any 
any other way do so much? ome an athlete- become a 
real of or hood. Resolve NOW . 
and write me for full particulars. 

PROF. HENRY TITUS, 


Titus Bld’g, Dept. A, E. 23d St., New York City 


Personal instruction Given at the Titus Up-to-date Cymnasium 


=> PLL SEND IT 
= / ON 30 DAYS’ 


ae. Free Trial 


; 1] Get my special offer on this 
remarkably improved fireless 
cooker. It has put all others 
*way outof date. And I send it 
on free trial at low factory price. 
Saves 75 per cent of your fuel, 
time and work and gives 7 better-cooked 
food than you ever had. 


CHATHAM JEWEL No. 3 
FIRELESS COOKER 


is the original and only solid aluminum cooke *r. Sanitary, easy to 
clean: no cloth pads. Has P: ec ng uten- 
sits, which boil, roast, steam, fry, s stow or bake. Othe r cookers are 
made of Terne Plate or Galvanized Iron. My Jewel is easy to clean 
and keeps bright forever. With cover pulled down it makes a fine 
window seat. Write me for Catalog No.40 low price and free trial now 


MANSON CAMPBELL CO., Detroit, Mich. 
St. Paul, Minn. Kenses City, Mo. Chatham, Ont. Los Angeles, Cal- 





































“Can take a pound a day off a patient or put iton. Other systems 
may temporerily alleviate, but this is sure and permanent.’ 
N. Y. Sun, Aug., 1891. Send for lecture: “Great Subject of Fat.’ 
No Dieting. No Hard Work. 
DR. JOEN WILSON GIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 
ermanent Redwetion and Cure of Obesity. 
Harmle: esand Positive. NO FAILURE. Y oar rs reduc a is assured—re- 
duce to stay. One month's tre atment $5.00. Mail, or office. 1370 
Broadway, New York. A PERMANEN T REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
“The Cure is positive and permane me N.Y. Herald. July 9, 1893. 
“On Obesity,Dr.Gibbs is the recognized authority.””—N.Y.World,July 7,1909. 


DIAMONDS. 


at 1 /40 the cost--IN SOLLD GOLD RINGS 
Stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 
Special Offer — 14k hy ne ring 1 ct. $5.98. 
aw ring 1 ct. $6.98. 14k 8! 1 ct. $4.86. Sent 
C.0.D. for inspection. noe FREE, shows 
full li Patent ring gauge included, 10c. T' 
Baroda Co., Dept. 4.¢ 888 N. State St,, Chicage 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillian 
they equal the genuine, standing all test an 
pasalo. experts. One twentieth the expense, 

free with privilege of examinations 
For particulars, prices, ete., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 
Dept. @ 517 Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Til. 
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SYSTEM 
GIVE YOUR SWEETHEART A DIAMOND RING 


Write for Our New Catalog containing over 1500 beautiful photographic illustrations of Diamonds, Watches and | 
Artistic Jewelry. Select any article you would like to own or present as a gift to a loved one; it will be sent on approval to your 
home, place of business, or express office, without any obligation whatever on your part. If it is satisfactory in every way, pay 
one-fifth down and keep it, balance in eight equal monthly amounts. If not entirely satisfactory, return it. We pay all charges 
and take all risks. We have ab: aol slute faith in our goods because we know they are the very best quality and highest grade of 
t wit 'S is a confidential matter. Our customers use their charge | acco punts with us year 
after year, finding them a great convenience at such times as birthdays, anniversaries, etc. 
monds as an investment are better than a savings bank because they pay four 


Dia 5 
times the rate of interest. They increase in value from 15% to 20% each year. Our prices are / 
lowest; our terms are easiest. We allow 8% discount on all cash orders, bend today for a free = . 
conpee copy of the Magazine, a devo DIAMOND SPECIA 
THE by RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND | >. “Styles and Stories of Diamonds, Precious Ladies’ andCentiomen's 


BROS & co WATCH CREDIT HOUSE Sto ones, Fine Watches and Artistic Jewelry."" Diamond Rings. $11.00 
s ® Depte an 92 to O98 State St., Chicago, I!!.—Branches: Pittsburg, Pa., @ St.Louis, Ifo. down; O6.60 per month 


Necco SWEETS 


Or, if some other kind is peveerred, you will find it among the 500 other 
varieties of NECCO SWE 

Made where every condition is conducive to purity and cleanliness. 
Always sold under the NECCO seal. Say ‘‘NECCO’’ and you can’t go 
wrong. All leading dealers have them. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY co., BOSTON, MASS. 


MONDS_ ONCREDIT 
DAMTCHES Leni 















































surplus flesh in any part of the body, and 


3s lmprove your figure, by wearing 
SYN O8 ae | R WALTER'S 
very 30 no a er, t nse . x) YOU FAMOUS 
can save 30 per cent. on something in ispensa le. 

WILL HAVE TO HAVE IT SOONER OR MTOR MEN AND WOMEN 
LATER. This valuable tip will be given by us to get J | r : ‘1 to 
you acquainted with the best photographic magazine. ili t ei esult. The are es 
our name and address will bring to you sample copy ee 


and the full information, Neck os Chin om “ shows " 7 er 


se of reducing the flesh anywhere esired lu 
valuable to those suffering fr rheumatism, 
¥.% Write at once for further narticulars 
PHOTOGRAPHY | DR. JEANNE WALTER, Patentee 7 


HOTOGRAPHER: REDUCE YOUR FLESH 











Suite 505, 55 W. 33d Street, New York 
San Francisco: 166 Ceary Street 





1314 Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass. 























KLEINERT'S 
JUN®E Jit. 


THE ONLY RELIABLE SHIELD 
Not MADE OF RUBBER THAT 


CAN BE WASHED AND IRONED 
LICHT ODORLESS 
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That Croupy Cough 


—the dread of every mother— 
soon loses its dangerous symp- 
toms by the internal application of 


WHITE 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY 


PURE TIN TUBES 
(Contain No Lead) 


Warm a little in a tea-spoon. Let the 
child swallow this quantity at intervals 
till the congestion is relieved. So taste- 
less, it is readily taken. So pure, it is 
safest, most effective and best. 


This is but one of the twelve Vaseline preparations 
that together form a safe and convenient medicine 
chest for the treatment of all the little accidents 
and ailments prevalent in every family. 


WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 
it tells you of the special uses for 


Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 

Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline Borated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every “Vaseline” Product 
38 State St., New York 

London Office 
42 Helborn Viaduct 









| 












MEXICAN DIAMONDS 


LOOK AS WELL, WEAR AS 
WELL, COST 80% LESS 


THAN GENUINE DIAMONDS 


Experts can seldom distinguish be- 
tween the two. Mexican Diamonds 





stand acid tests, are beautifully cut 
and oe agp ne and guaranteed per 
manently brilliant. To prove our 
poy enn pa send for FREE examination,by ex press C.O. D., 
Special Introductory Prices, No.2500 Ladies’ Tiffany Ring 
x -carat Mexican Diamond, $4.98. No, 2501, same, but 1-carat, 
3. No, 2550, Gents’ Round Belcher Ring, }¢-carat. 86.94. No. 
2551, same, but 1-carat, $11.36. All rings solid gold. State size 
and we will forward ring immediately with guarantee. 10 per 
cent discount if cash accompanies order. If not satisfactory, 
return in 3 days for refund. Write today for Free Illustrated 
talogue—it will interest you. 
Mexican Diamond Importing Co., Dept.FY5,Las Cruces,New Mex. 


memes Eoclisive Controllers of the Mexican Dianont 


Salesmen Wanted 


Traveling Salesmen earn from $1,000 to $10,000 a year and expenses. 
Over 700,000 employed in the United States and Canada. The demand 
for good Salesmen always exceeds the supply. We will teach vou 

' ale 


ght weeks and our FREE 











st WU will assist you to secure a good posi- 
received calls for Salesmen from over 5,000 firms last year 
and could not fill our orders. Hundreds of our graduates who 
formerly earned $25 to $75 a month have since earned from $100 to 
$500 a month and expenses. Hundreds of good positions open for 
the spring rush. If you want to secure one of them or increase your 
earnings. our free book, “A Knight of The Grip” will show you 
how. Write or call for it today. Address nearest office, 
Dept. 404, National Salesmen’s Training Association, 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City. Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, Atlanta. 


ME-GRIM-INE 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


HEADACHE and NEURALGIA 


Write for a Free Trial Box. 


The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 


(Sold by Druggists) SOUTH BEND, IND. 
ET STAB. 166omm " 
Nn dsdeatelamel—laie 


Netty Looks like a diamond—wears like a diamond 
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Notan in soy n Senton a; 

N 


“ A. rour « it’s fre o 
MOH JEWELRY “co., 433 


Good Health 1 For 
= Ic, w= 


Will you let one cent stand between you and 
health? Send a one-cent postal with your name and 
address, and we will send you FREE a little book 
that tells how health is regained without drugs or 
medicine. No fads, faith cure, brace, exerciser or 
health food. The means employed to regain health 
are scientific, therefore natural. No matter what 
the disease you suffer from, send for the book. One 
cent may save you years of suffering. Address 


Dr. H. Sanche Co., Dept. Y, 489 Fifth Ave., New York. 


: POCKET EDITIONS :: 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c, FACH. Sheldon’s Letter Writer, Shirley's 
Lover's Guide, Woman's Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful, Guide to Etiquette, 
Phwsical Health Culture, Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development, 
National Dream Book, Zingara Fortune Teller, The Art of Boxing and Selt- 
Defense, The Key to Hypnotism, U.S. Army Physical Exercises (revised), 


peste & yr Peper, 79-89 Sat scise New York 
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FOR MORE THAN 


: 
% 
| 300 YEARS 
: 


The Carthusian Monks have Made 


LIQUEUR 


PERES CHARTREUX 


The World’s Most Famous 
CORDIAL 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hote! 


tjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N 
Sole Agents for United States 


ls, Cafés, 
A 
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fu A typewriter which needs Aeavy operating to 
make impressions uses the operator’s strength to 
io We Se 9F COE we Ww we make up for its /ack of mechanical perfection, It is 
i ps allel ag. gy 1 han A a drag on the operator’s energy and time. All 


RIN this is overcome in : 
= Monarch 3% 


The Monarch requires only a feathery touch to get a clear, legible, regular impression, 
The exclusive Monarch mechanism comp/etes the impulse. Mechanical accuracy accom- 
plishes /auétlessly in the Monarch what human force does imperfectly in others. 


Investigate Monarch economy of time, energy and money 
—write for Illustrated Descriptive Literature. 
THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Executive Offices: MONARCH TYPEWRITER BUILDING, 300 Broadway, New York — 
Canadian Offices: Toronto and Montreal. Branches and Dealers throughout the World, 
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THE ST 6 E. PHILLIPS 
“1. OPPENHEIM 











THE LOST 
AMBASSADOR 
‘ate ; ee aoe 
marvecous. ARSENE LUPIN 
OF By Maurice Leblanc 


IN THE JUNE NUMBER OF 





And a Dozen Stories of 





THE WEST , ; ‘ . By B. M. Bower 
ADVENTURE ; ’ . By Edwin Bliss 
BASEBALL : . By Charles E: Van Loan 
THE SEA i : . . By Morgan Robertson 
HUMOR . . . ; : By Rex Beach 
POLITICS. ‘ ‘ ; By Max Marcin 
MYSTERY : : ‘ By Ross Beeckman 
THE BLACK HAND . . By J. K. Egerton 
BORNEO . , . By James Francis Dwyer 
MRS. SWEENEY . . By Charles R. Barnes 
And Others 








ON SALE MAY TENTH 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





— 
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If what you just ate makes 
you feel miserable— 





Causing sourness, gas, heart- 
burn or belching of acid and 
undigested food— 








Remember, a little Diapepsin 
really does make out-of-order 
stomachs feel fine in five minutes. 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia and all 
stomach distress vanishes. Large 
case at druggists 50c. 










IN EACH TOWN 
ae and district to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1910 


Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. x ay SEgUINES are making money fast, vite at 
once for full particulars and special offer. NO MO EY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of 
your bicycle. Weship to anyone, anywhere in the U. rg without a cent deposit in advance, prepay 
Sreight, and allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle ‘and put 
it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the bicycle 
ou may ship it back to usat ours ” nse and you will not be out one cent. 
iow FA CTORY PRICES ¥ urnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one small profit 
at fone the actual factory cost. You save $10 to $3 ST ad s promis by 
LOW direct of us and have the manufacturer’s guarantee behind your bicycle. DO NOT BUY a bicycle or 
a pair of tires from anyone * mf ind until you receive our catalogues and learn our unheard of 
vices and remarkable ‘i A= 
You WiLL BE ASTON SHE! ahi you rec ive our beautiful catalogue and study our superb models a 
the wonderful low prices we can make you, We sell the went grade 
bicycles at lower prices than any other factory. We are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE 
DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
'’ SECOND HAND NM veLLee—« limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will be closed out at once, 


riptive bargain list mailed free 
TIRES, | COASTER BRAKE rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and everything in the 
Ls bicycle line at half usual prices. DO NOT WAIT—but write today for our 
Large Catalogue t d ining @ yreat fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal 
to get =AD ing. Write it n 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. R-110, CHICAGO, ILL. 
| MULLINS STEEL BOATS CAN’T SINK 


Safest and fastest of all pleasure boats. Made of indestructible pressed steel, with air cham- 
bers like*a life boat. Have non-backfiring two-cycle engine and many exclusive improve- 
ments. Can't Jeak, warp, crack, split, dry 
out or wear out.” Require ho caulking. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG of Motor Boats, Row Boats 
Hunting and Fishing Boats and Accessories. 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO., 
1 325 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio. Complete Variety of Row and Duck Beats, $22 to $389. 


Send for our Handaime Boat and Engine Book, Mailed FREE 

















































Just like a 30-Footer atid litte Machado Séeeach en Gaakie antl eemacn emt thanieann Monks 
only WHICH EXPLAINS FOUR WONDERFUL LAUNCH. BARGAINS 


Only $121 for this complete 16-ft. Launch |Special Bargains in WECO 
~3 H. P., guaranteed self-starting Engine, | reversible, self-starting en- 
weedless” and Wheel J Rudder. Result of 30| gines to thosebuildingor buy~ 
years’ experience. Money back if not ae ing theirown Hulls. En- 
Path sino Boas Dosien ty anne nes to] cemattes Rae -. 
: ree to pu: rs of Weco nes, 
€.T. Wright Engine Co.. 2802 Canal Street, Greenville, Mich, 


Tell the fatlinens “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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GRANLIDEN HOTEL, LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


At the Gateway of the White Mountains. One of the finest Hotels in this Country. 
Good Fishing, Golf, Tennis, Boating, etc. Cottages to rent for season. Write: for circu- 
lar. W.W. Brown, Dewey Hotel, Washington, D. C., until May 22nd, then Manhattan 
Hotel, New York slits until scan Ath, after that Granliden Hotel, munagen N. H. 





Grand Trunk Railway Sy stem 


"Most Direct Route to the pened of 2 att | 
Orillia and Couchiching, Muskoka Lakes, Lake of Bays, Manganetewan River, Algonquin National Park, Temagami, Georgian Bay. 


Plan to Spend Your Summer Holidays This 
Year at One of These Delightful Spots 


Good hotel accomodations at moderate cost—The lover of outdoors will find here in abundance, all 
those things which make roughing it desirable. Select the locality that will afford you the greatest 
amount of enjoyment, send for free map folders, beautifully illustrated, fully describing these out of 
the ordinz $e recreation resorts. Address— 




















‘ookson F. P. Dwyer E. H. Boynton W. Robinson 
917 A. as and Trust Co., Chicago 290 Broadway, New York City 256 Washington St, Boston Park Bidg., Pittsburg 
W.E. DAVIS G 1 age 2 


. T. BELL L s~ 
Pass. Traffic Manager, Montreal Asst. Pass. Traffic Manager, Montreal 5 A r+% 
S -are f3 * 
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Just a Word 
Mr. Investor 


An Accumulative Bond for $1000 


maturing in 10 years costs :— 


$71.57 per year 
$36.32 semi-annually 
$18.30 quarterly 


It may be surrendered at any time 
the full amount of 


nye at any time 
fil principal and 


Y 
‘are backed by the 
assets of this Company, which are 
four times greater than its Bond 
Liability, and are invested in Con- 
stantly Appreciating Real Estate, 
in and adjacent to New York City. 


If you wish to make your Capital 
work, buy a Coupon Bond. If you 
wish your work to make Capital, 
buy an Accumulative Bond. 


New York Central Realty Co. 

Suite 1183 1328 Broadway, New York 

Assets $2,431,370.19. Surplus $1,327,706.81, 
Send for the 6% EXPONENT—I is free 








————— 








héeypt ian 
DEHAGES 
‘The Utmostin Cigare ttes” 


We don't count 
the cost When 


we make them. ; 


You wont when 
you smoke them 


Cork Itps or Plain 
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While Frock 


“‘The World’s Best Table Water’’ 








anning- 
owman 


ALCOHOL 
Gas Stoves 


The Alcolite Wick-Feed Burner burns denatured alcohol 


Manning-Bowman Alcohol Gas Stoves can 
be used interchangeably with Chafing Dish or 
Coffee Pot Style Percolator and in addition will 
take any cooking utensil and cook as complete 
a meal as can be done on akitchen range. These 
stoves are suppiied with Manning-Bowman 
Chafing Dishes or may be bought separately. 

All dealers have them and the Manning-Bowman 
Quality Coffee Percolators, Chafing Dishes, 
“Eclipse” Bread Mixer, etc. _ 

Write for free Book of 
Recipes and Catalog ‘E-28’ 
MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., 

















are the women, everyw 
skin is smooth and ve ivety, 
i marred by the lines of time or by 
exposure to wind and sun. They 
are the users of Lablache. Their 
complexions rival in delicacy of 
4 coloring the fragrant blossom 
of the peach. 
Refuse substitutes. They ma y be 
dangerous. Flesh, White, Pin 
Cream, 50c. a box, of druggists oF bye 3 
mail. Send 10c. for sample 
BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
Dept. 40 125 Kingston St., Bosto 





gt 
SHIPPED 

KNOCK - 

DOWN > 2 
































Build It Yourself and Save Two-thirds 
E will furnish you with all the parts of a boat 
machined, cut to shape, and accurately fitted 

toyether prior to shipment, so that with a little 
labor on your part you can own your own boat, 
at a price that is ridiculously low, or we will 
furnish you with instructions and full sized 
poe patterns, from which you can build a boat, 
by purchasing the material locally. 

You want to know how it can be done? Then 
send today—not tomorrow—for Our ata- 
logue No. 24 — It's Free— Ihe exc ceodingly low 
prices w ill amaze you. 








For the year 1910 we have made the enormous 
cut of 334g per cent from our regular prices— 
just one-third less than they were last year. 

Do you know that local boat builders all over 
the country purchase our frames—buil:i the boats 
and sell them at a handsome profit? You can do 
this yourself and save that profit. Anyone can 
put our knock-down boats together—no skill is 
required. The work is a clean, instructive form 
of recreation—a mighty good thing for you or 
your boy. 

We save you (1) the boat builder's profit; (2) 
labor expense; (3) biy selling expense; (4) seven- 
eighths the freight 
s that you will 

i with every 
f uS, or your 
money will be instantly refunded 





Brooks Manufacturing Co. 
1406 Ship St 
Saginaw, Mich., U. S. A. 
Ong nators of the Pattern and 


xk-Down System of Boat 
Established 1901. 





Buil ling. 

















‘WE TRUST YOU 10 DAYS 


Send No Money 
Write today for this 
handsome 14-inch, beauti- 
fully curled, carefully se- 
lected Ostrich Feather, 
any color. if you findit a 
oreell feats yous oh 85 each, 






Encl a 






ANNA AYERS 
Dept 179. , Gee &. A, Chicage, 





tz VULCAN STYLOS | 


Moderate priced, easy writing pens that give satisfaction; 
unequalled for rapid writing and ruling. 
1.00 


amma tat 





Postpaid 
TWO SIZES, 4{ AND 6}¢ INCH AGENTS 
Extra Size, 8 inches (Black Only), rie 25 WANTED 


J. X. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., New York 








Manufecturers of Stylo and Fountain Pens 
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This Book is YOURS 


I give it Away 
Absolutely 


FREE 


To all interested in the 

Capecs qnd 
EYE ».wEAR 
TROUBLES 













My book is hand- 
somely bound in 
cloth, contains 
160 pages. 

Only a limited edi- 
tion. Write for 
yours at once. 
































Here Is My Book—I Want You to Have It 
One of the Greatest Eye and Ear Books Published 


Full from Cover to Cover with informationConcern- 
ing the Treatment and Care of the Eye and Ear 
My book tells how to test and care for the eye and ear, 
Splendid illustrated charts are shown. Several methods for 
testing are given. Many chapters are devoted to the different 
forms of diseases to which the eye and ear are heir. Sugges- 
tions for the cure of eye and ear diseases are clearly explained, 
Tests for hearing and how to know if you are suffering 
with ear troubles are fully defined, enabling you if you have 
ear troubles to decide the amount and location of the defect 
and thus permit you to take proper measures for relief. 


My Eye and Ear Book is Free 
8 Believe | Have Prepared a Book That Will Benefit Any Sufferer 
Accepts This Opportunity to Know its Contents 
Send for this book for an afflicted friend or for yourself, I im- 
pose no obligations; I ask no favors from any one. I simply 
want interested people to get my book. It is Free—The 
knowledge contained in my k, if imparted to those afflicted 
or threatened with blindness or deafness, may be the means of 
restoring them to healthful sightand hearing. Write me and 
I will send my book by return mail free. Act promptly— 
edition limited. 


F GEO. CURTS, M. D., 615 Gumbel Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








Hair Like This is the Crown- 
ing Glory of Man or Woman 


Is it yours? Are hair troubles 
overtaking you? If you are 
bald or near bald; when your 
hair is falling, faded or dying: 
when dandruff begins to get 
in its destructive work, get 
Lorrimer’s Excelsior 
Mair Tonic, the remark 


uble treatment the newspa 
pers everywhere are telling 
about; the remedy that does 
more than is claimed for it 
the remedy that doctors are 


praising. Get it or order it of 
a reliable druggist—one who 
will not offer you a substi 
tute. If you have never used 
Lorrimer’s Excelsior F by prepaid mail a trial 
Hair Tonic jet me send you REE supply of this remarkable 
reatment, Write today to WM. CHAS. KEENK, Pres’t, 
Lorrimer Institute, Dept. 2808, Baltimore, Maryland, 





“We absolutely euarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
Jonly thicey Gaye. You can learn in spare time in your own 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems. Boya’s Syllabic System is coy 


learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Prac 


Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading 
las in other systems. No long lists of word signs to con- 
\fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the 
lentire English language at your absoluve command. 
The best system for stenographers, 

jtaries, newspaper reporters 

yors. ministers, teachers, physicians, 

yusiness men 
cecieoee use. Doesnot takecons 
jother systems. Our graduates 

everywhere. Send to-day for booklets. testimonials, etc 

CHICAGO CORRES 














Astonished Her! 


ERE’S a beauty recipes 
Take a pinch of Pom- 
peian; rub it on your 

moistened face and well into 
the pores. A few more 
moments of massaging—and 
lo! out comes the cream many 
shades darker than when ap- 
plied. You are astonished! 
You never suspected that so 
much deadly dirt could stay 
in your skin despite soap- 
and-water scrubbing. 

A glance in your mirror further 
astonishes you. The old sallow, 

dead skin” appearance has 
gone, and in place of that drawn, 
tired-looking skin, is one that has 
the freshness and smoothness of 
perfect health and youth. “When 
first | used Pompeian,”’ wrote a 
woman, “I was as astonished as 
at my first Turkish bath.” The 
pore-dirt that comes out will 
astonish you as it did her. 

Beauty comes from skin health. 
Pompeian keeps the pores clean, 
and thus promotes skin health, 
Resolve to-day to preserve and 
promote your beauty. Trial jar 
sent for 6c. 


Pompeian 
Massage Cream 


All dealers, 50c, 75c, $1. 


e Our laven- 
Art Panel Offer: Our !2ven: 
gold 1910 Art Panel is 3 feet high 
and 7% inches wide. So great 
and persistent has been the de- 
mand for * Pompeian Beauty” 
that we have had as many as 
75,000 orders in the office at one 


























time, and were forced to order —— a 
edition after edition. Each copy See Panel Offer 
of “Pompcian Beauty” goes 

through the press fifteen times in order that her orig 
inal beauty mgy be faithfully reproduced. No advertis 
ing on the front of the panel—only the artist’s name plate 
as you seein the picture. Sent for 10c in coin or stamps. 


For 16c we will send a_trial jar of Pompeian Massage 
Cream and “ Pompeian Beauty.”” You may order either 
or both. Money gladly refunded if you are not com- 
pletely satisfied. Clip the coupon now before you forget it. 

« Pompeian Massage Cream 
For Men: 2 ta soreness after 
shaving. By removing the soap from 
the pores it allays the irritation so 
distressing to those who have a 
thick, fast-growing beard. Pom- 


peian invigorates the skin. The 
After a day’s dusty work or Pompeian 
apart Fompeian Cleanses Mfg. Co. 
an retreshes marvel- 

ously, A clear skin and oe ree tes 


clean looks form a 
good _ introduction 
into social or business circles. Read 
Art Panel offer above. 


Trial Jar sent for 6c. 

in coin or stamps. 

THE POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY 
34 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Library slips saved (one 





Gentlemen: You 
will know by the 
amount of money I 
enclose whether I wish 

a trial jar of Pompcian 
(6c)or **Pompeian Beauty” 
(10c), or both (16c). 





n every package) means Name . ers 
agazines an 8 
earned. 
Addre96 ......000.ceceenceeeecerteeeeseeennnne veee 
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The Always-on-Duty 
1 elephone 


Your Bell Telephone is on duty 
1440 minutes every day. So is the 
telephone exchange; so are the toll 
lines which radiate through the 
neighboring communities; so are 
the long distance lines which con- 
nect you with far-away cities and 
other radiating systems. 

The whole Bell System is on duty 
1440 minutes a day—and if any of 
these minutes are not used, their 
earning power is irrevocably lost. 


Like the Police Force or the Fire 
Department, the telephone is not 
always working—but it is always 
on duty and always costing money. 
But you would not be satisfied with 
the fire department if your burning 
house had to take its turn; nor with 
the police force if you had to wait 
in line to receive protection. 


You want service at once. That 
is exactly what the Bell System 
endeavors to give you—immediate 
attention, instantaneous service. It 
strives to be always ready to receive 
your call at any point, and connect 
you with any other point—without 
postponement or delay. 


It would be much cheaper if tele- 
phone customers would be content 
to stand in line, or if their commun- 
ications could be piled up to be sent 
during slack hours; or if the demand 
was so distributed as to keep the 
whole system comfortably busy 
for 1440 consecutive minutes a 
day. 

But the public needs immediate 
and universal service and the Bell 
System meets the public’s require- 
ments. , 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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You would quickly condemn a stylish shoe with a roughly 
finished seam — why overlook the eyelets ? There are from 
six to twenty-four of these little servants in each shoe. 


They are very important. 


When worn “ brassy" they mar 


the appearance of your foot quite as much as a shabby toe 


or heel. 


Diamond Fast Color Eyelets 





ARE THE ONLY shoe eyelets made with tops of solid 
They retain their bright, new appearance long 
They simply 


color. 
after the shoes are worn out. 


CAN’T WEAR “BRASSY” 


When next buying shoes look for the little diamond 
shaped “@@ trade mark which is slightly raised on 


the surface of the eyelets as shown above. 
Its presence is a guarantee of shoe 
quality — an assurance that the 


manufacturer wants to give you 
the best there is. 
Ask your dealer about them, or 
write us for descriptive booklet. 
It’s interesting 
UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


Be particular. 


LOOK FOR THE DIAMOND 

















To picture the excellence 
and beauty of CROSS 
GOODS in print, is like the 
individual who, wishing to sell 
his house carried a brick as a 
specimen, 


The Cross Envelette 





Morocco— 
Watered Silk Lined—Handle 
on Back—Heavy Gold Plated 


Snap Fastener. 


$2.50 


Green 


American ideas with the 
economy and beauty of 
English manufacture. 


89 REGENT STREET 
Cross Hand Bags 





6x5 inches—Purple, Green, 
Black Morocco — Silk Lined — Con- 
taining Purse, Mirror, Salts Bottle— 
Outside Pockets—Strap Handles— 
Complete $5.50 Pigskin $6.00 
Orders by Mail will have careful and 


prompt attention 


MARK CROSS 
World's Greatest Leather Stores 
210 Fifth Avenue 253 Broadway 
Boston—145 Tremont Street 





Buying an inferior article 
to save money is like stopping 


the clock to save time. 


Cross Bill Folds 





Compact — Complete — 
Containing Four Pockets for 


Cards, Two for Stamps— 
Holds any number of Bills— 
Made of Selected Pigskin 
—All Sewn—Not P>.sted—In- 


vincible to Wear and Tear. 


$1.50 


Nature abhorsa duplicate 
—what you buy here is not 
duplicated elsewhere. 





he substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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The Best Cleaner Made 


Most housekeepers know that Bon’Ami 
is the greatest window and glass cleaner in 
the world. Nothing else compares with it. 


A great many housekeepers, however, 
do zof know that Bon Ami ts just as effec- 
tive on tin, nickel, brasses, porcelain, 
marble and all painted woodwork. 

Still others do not know that it is the 
best cleaner for white shoes and that 
nothing is better for removing dirt, grime 
and stains from the hands. 

In other words, Bon Ami banishes dirt 
in all form, whether grease, soot or tarnish. 


No similar article has so many uses. 





And, of importance, Bon Ami is the 
only cleaner that does not scratch the article 
on which it is used or injure the hands, 
because it contains absolutely no acids or 
anything harmful. 


Bon Ami is easy to use, 1t is applied 
as a fine soapy lather—left to dry for a 
minute—and when you 
wipe it..off the dirt 
comes. with it, leaving 
a bright, shining surface. 


18 years on the markct— 
“,tasw't scratched yet.” 











Tell the substitutor: “No. thank 























Next time order a whole 


Swift’s Premium 
Ham 


and bake it—there is 
nothing quite so good, 
so tender, mild and de- 
lightfully flavored. 


Start this way: Boil a 
whole Swift’s Premium 
Ham slowly (one-half 
hour for each pound), 
changing the water when 
half done. Remove the rind 
and insert cloves in the soft 
fat, covering thickly with 
brown sugar. Place ina 
baking dish with water and 
bake for one-half hour. 

The family will have a royal 
meal and they will also enjoy 
the ham served cold for lunch- 
eons or suppers. 

It is economical, too—try it. 


At all dealers 


Swift & Company, 
U. S. A. 





Wa jams 


'oane f 


Two odors  Wutllism:\ Wy ECAUSE of its great purity, almost impalpable 
Violetand | ite fineness, velvety smoothness, and its dainty 
Sarnaion and distinctive perfumes, Williams’ Talc Powder 
perfectly fulfills the requirements of a toilet 
and face powder, while for the nursery nothing 


Dees Cal be safer or more delightful tc to use. 
ee ee ee Re ee, a ee ee ee cai 








